The Sista of the Individual 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
entitled “How Do You Stand, Sir?” by 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER, published in 
the Idaho Daily Statesman, issue of 
July 4, 1961, be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

How Do You STAND, Sir? 
(By Senator Barry Go.pwarTer, of Arizona) 


“When in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dis- 
solve the political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of 
nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation.”’ 

Thus did Thomas Jefferson, working on a 
homemade portable desk, commence the 
Declaration of Independence which was rati- 
fied by the Members of the Continental Con- 
gress on July 4, 1776, in Philadelphia. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
That whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem likely to effect their safety and hap- 
piness.”’ 

Although Jefferson did the actual drafting, 
he was assisted by a committee composed of 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Robert R. 
Livingston, and Roger Sherman. 

It might be well for all of us to reread this 
document. The preamble and the definition 
of man’s estate and Jefferson’s concept of 
the role of Government are quite familiar to 
most of us. The balance of the statement is, 
I think, accurately described as a catalog of 
government tyranny—a bill of particulars— 
a@ list of grievances against the King and his 
Ministers. 

The gentlemen of 1776 did not suggest 
that all governments should be destroyed or 
that man could prosper without government. 
Their complaint was against the exercise of 
unlimited power over their lives by a re- 
mote King. 

Modern day cynics, who have made it their 
mission to debunk all historical fact, sug- 


gest that the Revolution was based pri- 


marily on economic reason and a desire on 
the part of some of the colonists to gain 


greater commercial advantage. I doubt if 
such a purpose would have enlisted the loyal- 
ties of those men who pledged to each other 
their lives, their fortunes, their sacred honor. 

The American Revolution was waged 


against governmental tyranny. It was fought 


against the concentration of unbridled pow- 
er. It says that men are to be treated as 
equals—not as members of a group or class 
or collective. | 

The Founding Fathers didn’t seek con- 
cessions from the mother country; they were 
not after subsidies; they didn’t want pro- 
grams of royal assistance; they were not 
asking for royal aid to a depressed area or the 
King’s assistance for education. All they 
asked for was freedom and an opportunity 
to be the masters of their own destiny. 

As governments grow in size and func- 
tion, the freedom of the individual is di- 
minished, and is transferred to government, 
equality disappears and the collective is 
exalted. 

The proper function of government is to 
protect men, not to provide for them; to 
guard against the greedy reach of more pow- 
erful neighbors; to enlarge opportunity for 
individual responsibility, not to shrink it. 

A government which focuses its atten- 
tion entirely on man’s physical needs de- 
bases man, for the soul feeds on freedom 
and responsibility and acknowledgement of 


God’s sovereignty. How do you stand, sir? 


Honey in the Rock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, quite often 
we who serve in the Congress are re- 
quired to concentrate so heavily on 
major national problems that we tem- 
porarily lose sight of the real source of 
our national strength—the vitality 
which exists at the grassroots and in the 


communities of these United States. 


The many action programs which must 
be taken through the Federal structure 
of government occasionally cause us to 
forget that all of the good ideas do not 
originate in Washington, nor does all of 
the determination to pursue good ideas 
to a successful conclusion. 

I was reminded of this circumstance 
yesterday with the publication of a re- 
view of the new folk drama “Honey in 
the Rock” by the New York Times on 
Sunday, August 6. This new play is an 
outstanding example of cooperative cre- 
ative effort at the community level, and 
has become a source of pride for all of 
us who have watched it grow from an 
idea to a successful theatrical produc- 


tion which offers a slice of history, pre- 


sented in a magnificent natural setting, 
to every American family in the eastern 
United States. 


self-effacing, 


- The story of this play—its origins, the 
obstacles overcome, and the persons re- 


‘sponsible for its success—is contained in 


the New York Times review, and I be- 
lieve that story merits the widest circu- 
lation. As a means of calling it to your 
attention, and of extending to you an 
invitation to see a vibrant re-creation of 
an important segment of our history, I, 
under unanimous consent, include the 
review in the Appendix of the REcorp: 
DRAMATIC BOOTSTRAP—WEST VIRGINIA SPON- 
sors NEW AMPHITHEATER 
(By Milton Esterow) 

W. Va.—In an idyllic woodland 

setting 2,500 feet high in the Allegheny 


-Mountains—some 500 miles off Broadway— 


outdoor historical drama has carved itself 
another home. It is one of a number of — 
arenas, mainly below the Mason-Dixon line, 
that will entertain about 450,000 persons 
from the United States and many foreign 
countries this summer. 

Here in the hills of West Virginia, in the 

coal country pocked with deserted miner’s 
shanties, a 1,000-seat amphitheater has been 
built on a gently sloping mountainside to 
recreate the glories of the American heritage 
and, hopefully, to attract tourists and re- 
vitalize a lagging economy. 
In 900-acre Grandview State Park, the 
amphitheater, which opened June 27 with 
Kermit Hunter’s “Honey in the Rock,” an 
impressive play on how western Virginia be- 
came West Virginia, is 14 miles outside of 
Beckley. The seat of Raleigh County, 
Beckley is a neat, gracious town of 19,000 
that has been relatively unaffected by the 
area depression. 


SPARKPLUG 


The launching of “Honey in the Rock” 
culminated a ‘7-year, $240,000 community 
and State project that was born in Beckley 
and is the personal triumph of a soft-spoken, | 
72-year-old man named Charles 
Hodel. Mr. Hodel who suffered the loss of 
his right leg when he was 9, publishes Beck- 
ley’s two daily newspapers, the morning 
Beckley Post-Herald and the afternoon Ra- 
leigh Register. 

The idea for an outdoor drama was first 
suggested in 1954. The following year, after 
a public meeting in Beckley, the West Vir- 
ginia Historical Drama Association was char- 
tered. This is a nonprofit producing group 
comprising farmers, teachers, housewives, 
bankers, and merchants. Mr. Hunter, a na- 
tive of Welch, W. Va., drama professor at 
Hollins College in Roanoke, Va., and one of 
the more prominent writers of outdoor his- — 
torical drama in the country, was commis- 
sioned to write a play. 


DRIVE STARTED 


A fundraising drive got underway. The 
dream foundered in the next couple of years 
as unemployment mounted in West Virginia 
and businessmen had to back out of money 
pledges. The association, led by Mr. Hodel, 
its current president, kept plugging. Mr. 
Hodel conducted what was si a door- 
to-door campaign. 

Money started to come in. The chamber 
of commerce estimated that if the theater 
played only at 50 percent of capacity, it 
would bring $200,000 to $400,000 into the 
community in the summer, increasing retail 
sales by $2,500,000. 
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Mr. Hunter’s “Unto These Hills,” now in 
its 12th season in Cherokee, N.C., has at- 
tracted 1,500,000 persons and millions of dol- 
lars. Mr. Hunter also wrote “Bound for Ken- 
tucky!” which opened in Louisville last 
month. Among the other outdoor dramas 
are Paul Green’s “The Lost Colony,” now in 
its 2ist season in Manteo, N.C.; Mr. 
Green's “The Common Glory” in Williams- 
burg, Va., and “The Stephen Foster Story” in 
Bardstown, Ky. 

As the Beckley campaign continued, a bus- 
inessman who had made a pledge which he 
later could not fulfill, offered a half-ton 
truck instead. Cash gifts ranged from 50 
cents from school students to $3,000. Con- 
tractors gave material. Men from the sher- 
iff’s office volunteered to park cars and patrol 
the theater area. Radio and television sta- 
tions gave free time for announcements pub- 
licizing the venture. An insurance man un- 
derwrote the insurance. Altogether, Beckley 
raised more than $70,000 to cover produc- 
tion costs. 

STATE CONTRIBUTES 

The State, nudged on by Mr. Hodel and 
looking toward 1963, when it celebrates its 
centennial, allocated $157,000 for the con- 
struction of the theater. The theater was 
- completed weeks before the opening, which 
‘Was attended by an audience of 1,020 and 
highlighted by a preshow ox roast. 

The theater is a handsome one, with 
stereophonic sound equipment and a lovely 
open sky for its roof. There are 20-foot 
high stained pine wings shaped like louvres 
down the sides of the amphitheater leading 
into the wide and deep concrete stage. A 
grassy plot between the stage and the audi- 
ence is used in several scenes. The air is 
cool and business at the blanket concession 
is brisk. With the help of the weatherman, 
“Honey in the Rock” will give 60 perform- 
ances through September 3 at prices of up to 

$2.50. 
es: Already, Beckley is finding honey in “Honey 
in the Rock.” Thus far, attendance has 
averaged about 400 a night. Many of the 
rapt expressions seen at a recent perform- 
ance are of people who have never before seen 
@ play on stage. More than 14,000 persons 
from 44 States and 9 foreign countries, have 
paid their way in. Motels are adding units. 
Restaurants and hotels are remodeling. Gift 
shops are filling their shelves. Roads leading 
into the park are being improved. Railroads 
and bus lines are promoting tours. 

The title of the play refers to the State’s 
natural resources—coal, oil, gas. If the 
play has rough spots and if the technique of 
writing for a mass audience is not altogether 
subtle, Mr. Hunter has endowed his play with 
a sense of moral integrity. With taste and 
imagination he has integrated song, dance, 
and drama into the tumultuous days of 
secession, the birth of a State, the Civil War. 


The cast of 60 is made up mostly of col- 
lege and university students from the area. 
Some of the acting is excellent. The direc- 
tion, the choral singing, the settings, the 
costumes, the lighting, the special music, the 
dancing, contribute effectively. 

Some of the good burghers of Virginia 
have indicated distress because the differ- 
ence of opinion with western Virginia 
emerges as less than a friendly, brotherly 
affair. Mr. Hunter maintains that, histori- 
cally; things just weren’t too peaceful. And 
‘there will be those who may quibble over 
minor anachronisms. A local historian 
noted that the telegram received in the play 
in 1861 wasn’t possible because the telegraph 
until 1862. 

PLAY’S MESSAGE 


In any case, “Honey in the Rock” is a 


reality. Mr. Hunter’s message is not only . 


for West Virginia but also for the rest of 
the country. The honey is being drained 
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from the rock, he is saying. The rivers are 
blackened and polluted. Forests are gone. 
Have we not sold our birthright for the 
making of money? 

But Mr. Hunter is not discouraged. The 
honey is still in the rock, he says. There 
are men and women of vision and courage 
and the future lies in their hands. 

In a time when America is busy reliving 
its past and looking toward the future, 
“Honey in the Rock,” as a community and 
State project and as a play in a setting of 
breathtaking grandeur, perpetuates the 
a of the theater and the majesty of the 

d. 


Plight of the Railroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in the New 
Haven Register of August 3, 1961, there 
appeared an editorial entitled “Financial 
Transfusion: A Railroad Necessity,’ in 
which the editor deals with the crisis 
affecting the New Haven Railroad. 

The editorial bears out a point I have 
made several times in discussing the is- 
sue, namely, that in the immediate crisis, 
the only source of sufficient financial 
transfusion of money is the Federal 
Government itself. The inescapable fact 
is that the money must be made avail- 
able or the trains will actually stop run- 
ning. Recently the ICC has approved 
an additional loan of $5 million to keep 
the railroad running, but the situation 
will be much more serious than that, 
and there will have to be a complete 
reconsideration of the attitude of the 
Federal Government toward the New 
Haven Railroad and other railroads 
which have been brought to their knees 
by competition subsidized by the Federal 
Government itself. 

Because the editorial deals so ably 
with this important issue, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD following 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FINANCIAL TRANSFUSION: A RAILROAD 
NECESSITY 

The immediate job of the New Haven Rail- 
road—and its new trustees—is to stay in 
business long enough for governmental aid 
to take hold and to provide the basis for a 
long-term reorganization effort. Even this, 
it seems, is not going to be easy. 

It has been disconcerting in the past few 
days to hear the Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission proclaim his belief 
that the railroad has slipped “into what I 
very much fear wil ‘be its final resting 

lace. 
“3 Chairman Hutchinson’s view, it seems to 
us, is one that nobody, in or out of Govern- 
ment, can quite afford in its extreme of pes- 
simism. Because—the ‘complete collapse 
and closing of New Haven Railroad opera- 
tions is something that New England and 

In a period of peace and highest pros 
perity we could not afford the death of this 
railroad. 


August 7 


In a period of long-sustained—and even 
rising—international tension the railroad’s 
plight becomes a part of our whole defense 
posture. We have only to hark back to the 
gasoline rationing of World War II, to the 
drastic curtailment of truck transport and 
of highway passenger travel, to the danger- 
ous wartime dropoff in seaborne oil ship- 
ments to New England, to realize that there 
can be no complacency—even in nonmetro- 
politan areas where commuter problems are 
not a factor—about the prospect of a shut- 
down in service for the New Haven Rail- 
road. 

Judge Anderson’s Monday warning about 
the essentiality of early Federal aid is an- 
other matter. Said he: 


“If the New Haven doesn’t get the Gov-. 


ernment aid it will certainly fail.”” The Reg- 
ister has always maintained that direct Gov- 
ernment subsidy—State or Federal—is not a 
long-term answer to the New Haven Rail- 
road’s problems. We remain convinced that 
the railroads can be made effective and self- 
supporting if the legislative imbalances and 
the political burdens—mostly in harsh taxes 
and stifling regulations—of at least five dec- 
ades are cleared away and the railroads are 
put on a realistic competitive basis with 
other forms of travel and transport. 

But in the immediate crisis the only source 
of sufficient financial transfusion is the Fed- 
eral Government. The inescapable fact is 
that the money must be made available or 
the trains will actually stop running. And 
this is a calamity which, despite the ICC 
Chairman’s dim view, would be too hurt- 
eo Fit nationwide terms—to permit for even 
a day 


American Medical Association Strike Vote 
Rectified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
the following editorial from the St. 
ge Post-Dispatch for Monday, July 
3, 1961: 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION STRIKE VOTE 
RECTIFIED 


In fear and definance, the 216 members of 
the American Medical Association’s house of 
delegates last week again condemned Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s old-age health insurance 
proposal. In fact, they resolved that the 
profession “will not be a party to imple- 
menting any system which is un-American 
and detrimental to the public welfare.” This 
implied threat of a doctors’ strike, however, 
went too far. So the delegates were hastily 
recalled to clarify ambiguities and to cor- 
rect a serious error. 

To many @ layman—and perhaps to many 
a doctor, too—this was not the only error in 
the resolution. For example, how would the 
American Medical Association prove that pro- 
vision for old-age care by payments made 
during working years would “result in a de- 
terioration of the type of medical care ren- 
dered the public?” After all, such care can 
be rendered only by doctors, and so only 
they could be responsible for its deteriora- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, the word “government” sets 
off an almost automatic reaction in the dele- 
gates. Thus, they came out against legisla- 
tive authorization for the Food and Drug 
Administration’s determination of the 


efficacy and safety of drugs, saying that “the - 
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marketing of a relatively useless drug is in- 
finitely less serious than would be arbitrary 
exclusion from the market of a drug that 
might have been lifesaving for many per- 


sons.” Surely this reverses matters with a 


vengeance. It is not relatively useless 
drugs which wolud be barred, but positively 
dangerous concoctions. And should not the 
public be protected against them as against 


any other menace? 


Happily, all of the Nation’s 251,800 doctors 
do not feel as does a majority of the dele- 
gates. They brushed aside a proposal to 
have the American Medical Association poll 
the doctors to find out how many want to be 
covered by social security, yet it is esti- 
mated that between 40 and 50 percent of the 
country’s doctors are in salaried positions or 
for other reasons already under social se- 
curity. 

So it seems a fair assumption that most of 
the profession, despite the standpat posi- 
tion of the American Medical Association, 
will cooperate when Congress, in response to 
a growing public demand, sets up an old- 
age health insurance plan. This is on the 
way because it is the only dignified and 
economical way to meet a serious human 
need. 


Cooperative Apartments for the Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 
Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Appendix following these 
remarks news stories, from the Newark 


Evening News of February 15, 1961, and 


the Princeton Town Topics of July 2-8, 
1961. 


These articles concern the Princeton 
Manor House, a new community of resi- 
dential cooperative apartments planned 
for the elderly. This project has been 
“planned to be in striking contrast to 
the old folks’ home idea.” Princeton 
Manor House will be financed by the 
residents, who must be 55 or older, and 
will be completely self-sufficient. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Newark Evening News, Feb. 

15, 1961] 
Coop APARTMENT PLANNED FOR ELDERLY— 
WILL BE ON SITE NEAR PRINCETON 

PRINCETON .—Plans for a $5 million com- 
munity of residential cooperative apart- 
ments designed to provide older persons with 
security, comfort and physical care as well 
as social and recreational activities, were 
revealed today by O. Kline Fulmer, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of Princeton 


Manor House. 


The proposed center will contain accom- 
modations for 400 to 500 persons, according 
to Fulmer. It will be financed by the resi- 
dents, who must be 55 or older, and will be 


completely self-sufficient, with dining and. 


full medical facilities. 
Princeton Manor House will be erected on 
a 35-40 acre site within 10 driving minutes 


of Princeton, Fulmer said. Four or five sites 


are being considered and the final selection 
will be made shortly. 
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RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


The main building, it is proposed, will have 
about seven or eight floors, comprised of resi- 
dential elevator apartments. Some cottages 
and garden apartments may also be pro- 
vided later. 

Plans include a large modern dining room, 
hospital-infirmary, hobby shops, sewing 
rooms, and such recreational facilities as 
billiards, shuffleboard, a library, art rooms, 
TV parlors and general lounge rooms. 

Outdoors there will be individual garden 
plots, bowling-on-the-green, golf-putting 
greens, numerous paths and picnic facilities. 
There will be a year-round sun deck, and 
an auditorium-meeting hall for general 
group entertainment, such as musicals and 
movies, and for religious services. The com- 
munity will be nondenominational. 

7 GUEST ROOMS TOO 


Apartments will be varying sizes and in- 
clude wall-to-wall carpeting, kitchenettes, 
full baths, large walk-in closets and private 
sun terraces. They will be equipped with 
individual thermostatic heat control and op- 
tional air conditioning. All apartments will 
be unfurnished. 

Guest rooms will also be provided for the 
overnight use of tenant’s visitors. The 
kitchenettes will have electric ranges, re- 
frigerators and sinks so that residents may 
cook meals in their rooms although the basic 
monthly charge will include meals. 

The dining room will be large enough to 
serve all residents at tables seating one to 
six. An experienced dietitian will plan the 
meals. Each person may sit at a table of his 
choice, and select his own companions. A 
private dining room will be available for 
parties. 

The infirmary will include a pharmacy, 
radiological and therapy facilities, a physi- 
cian available at all times, and nurses and 
aids for 24-hour service. Some apartments 
will be connected to the infirmary for ambu- 
latory residents who need medical super- 
vision. 

Residents will purchase a lifetime lease 
contract upon entering into membership in 
the project. These contracts are expected to 
run from $8,500 to $12,000 for single oc- 
cupancy rooms, and may go up to $24,000 
for a double occupancy suite. 

FIXED MONTHLY: CHARGE 


In addition, members will pay a fixed 
monthly charge which is expected to range 
from $120—$140 per person. This charge will 
include meals, utilities, maid service, flat 
laundry, cleaning services and the use of all 
recreational facilities. 

Members may withdraw from the project 
at any time, although the lease contract will 
be good for the member’s lifetime. Upon 
withdrawal a refund of the initial payment, 
adjusted to the period of occupancy, will 
be made according to Fulmer. 

Any profit which may be realized from 
the project will be put into a special relief 
fund, to be directed by the board of trustees, 
Fulmer said. This fund will be applied to 
upkeep costs and other improvements. 

REQUIREMENTS SET 


Basic requirements for participation are 
that the member be 55 years of age or older, 
be completely ambulatory, free from com- 
municable disease, not restricted to a special 


diet, have sufficient funds to cover the initial | 


cost of purchase and have assured income 
to meet personal needs. 

A physical examination will be required 
of all applicants. 

“It is hoped,” Fulmer said, “that construc-. 
tion can be completed by 1962.” He said 
that at least 200 applications would have to 
be received before work could be started. 
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[From the Town Topics, July 
1961] 

Otis Kline Fulmer, able Princeton atdnas: 
and partner in the far-reaching firm of Ful- 
mer & Bowers, who is the locomotive force 
in carrying forward the carefully projected 
plans for Princeton Manor House, $5 million 
community of residential cooperative apart- 


ments especially designed for older persons. 


While Manor House, currently pegged at 364 
apartments, offers no easy panacea, it does 
represent a distinctive, refreshing approach 
to one of the Nation’s most pressing domes- 
tic problems—a rapidly aging population-— 
and breaks sharply with the unfortunate 
American tradition of attempting to place 
elderly citizens in social backwaters during 
their so-called declining years. 

As early as 1946 Fulmer, then headquar- 
tered in New York following a year as di- 
rector of design with the great—if contro- 
versial—Norman Bel Geddes, began wrestling 
with the problem of intelligently planned 
housing for retirement living, an area in 
which basic conceptions had been largely 
limited to real estate developments and old- 
folks homes. Major insurance companies, 
particularly those offering endowment poli- 
cies as an effective way of covering those 
golden later years, seemed to be logical spon- 
sors and to several of them Fulmer sug- 
gested the possibility of establishing policies 
that would yield life income and would also 


- provide attractive residential opportunities. 


These first thoughts came to naught. 

With his former Manhattan-based firm, 
Churchill, Fulmer Associates, flourishing, 
and winning recognition for its undertak- 
ings in the spheres of urban planning, large- 
scale housing projects and education, Fulmer 
continued to probe for the right kind of | 
shelter environment for older, generally re- 
tired persons. By 1956, 4 years after he had 
moved to Princeton, he had completed pre- 
liminary drawings for what has since been 
developed into Manor House with its complex 
of supporting facilities, including a fully 
equipped infirmary, central, hotel-like dining 
arrangements and recreational and social 
outlets. 

The next step, leading to the creation of a 
nine-member local board of trustees headed 
by the 56-year-old FPulmer, was suggested by 
the example of the highly successful Willa- 
mette View Manor in Portland, Oreg., He 
visited Portland in 1960, made arrangements 
for continuing consultation with Willamette 
Manor, and last February announced the first 
such retirement residence in the eastern 
United States. “There is,” in Fulmer’s words, 
“no speculation, no Government assistance, 
no mortgage financing and the trustees are 
giving their time, experience and effort with- 
out charge. Our progress is dependent en- 
tirely on the reaction of potential residents.” 

A native of McKeesport, Pa., and a grad- 
uate of Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and Harvard, Fulmer is one of the few Amer- 


ican architects of his vintage who can claim 


a 6-month apprenticeship in the Soviet 
Union, where in 1932 he and his wife sur- 
vived food shortages and a jolting crossing of 
Siberia via the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
During World War II, after he had been. 
associated with the design and administra- 
tion of the Greenbelt community near 
Washington, D.C., he was National Technical 
Director for Housing under the Federal De- 
fense Housing Act. 

For seeking workable approaches to the 
conditions presented by our mushrooming 
above-60 population; for advancing a hous- 
ing prototype, organized along nonprofit and 
nondenominational lines, that could con- 
ceivably appeal to some 20 percent of the 
country’s senior citizens; for his thoughtful 
concern for an architect’s social obligation; 
he is Town Topics’ nominee for Princeton’s 


man of the week. 
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- Greetings to National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I.am very 
pleased to have the privilege of bringing 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
House fine words of greeting ex- 
tended to the delegates of the 48th Na- 
tional Convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress by our great con- 
gressional leaders. Following are the 
words of Vice President LyNpon JOHN- 
son, our Speaker, Sam Raysurn, Senator 
EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN III. I in- 
sert also a letter from the pen of the 
distinguished minority leader written to 
the delegates of the National Rivers and 
oe Congress, in the CONGRESSIONAL 

CORD. 


that during the last 14 days we have trav- 
eled around the world, and have visited with 
the heads of states in eight countries. Never 
in all of my 53 years have I been so proud 
to be an American. — 

I am proud because our people have a 
sense of history and a sense of adventure. 
I am proud because our people are stable 
and solid, yet unselfish. I am proud be- 
cause our people realize that what affects 
the rest of the world is our concern. 

Lady Bird and I have traveled in countries 

that have a population in excess of three- 
quarters of a billion people. In the whole 
world we are outnumbered 18 tol. Yet we 
are conscious of the fact that a world will 
not long be peaceful where only one nation 
is affluent and all the others are impov- 
erished. 
_ The mother and father, wherever they 
live, cherish their young just as we do. 
But in most of the countries we visited 
their per capita income is less per year 
than yours is per week. 

I told these people of the great progress 
we have made in the United States. I also 
disregarded the advice of some of the pessi- 
mists and I went out in the streets and the 
villages to meet the people. 

There seemed to be calamities all around 
us. When we left the Philippines they had 
the biggest fire in history. When we pulled 
out of Hong Kong we were followed by the 
biggest typhoon in history. When we went 
down the streets of Vietnam it was on an 
evening when they were killing seven or 
eight people. 

We found disturbances everywhere we 
went—but they were disturbances that were 
brought about because the Communist Party 
@nd its masters are trying to engulf and 
envelop areas and people who are resisting. 

ere I went I also met people who 
loved America. i 
They told me that it was not the custom 


But in both of those countries it was only 

time until the young dashed through 
‘the police motorcade and security people and 
_ asked to grab our hands. 


Their eager desire to greet a representative 
of America is one of the reasons I’m proud 
to be American and I am very proud to be 
here with you because you have helped to 
make America what it is. You have been 
concerned not only with our human re- 
sources but with our natural resources. 

You have come here each year to give us 
the inspiration and the stimulation and the 
shove and the vision to go ahead and fully 
exploit and develop our great rivers and our 
great harbors. Because of that we are 
powerful; because of that we are leaders. 
So, in effect, you really constitute a substan- 
tial part of the leadership of all the world 
and we want to leave this a better world 


“than we found it. 


We want this world to be more enjoyable 
for our children than it has been for us. We 
have a higher goal and a higher ambition for 
them than our fathers had for us and we 
are going to realize it because men like you 
are not going to stand still. We are going 
to move ahead to new goals and to new 
achievements. 

I am very grateful that you invited me to 
come here. I have taken too much of your 
time, but I am very appreciative of the con- 
tribution that you make to the development 
of the resources of this country. Thank you. 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR EvERETT M. DIRKSEN, 

MiInorITry LEADER IN THE SENATE OF THE 

UNITED STATES 


Mr. President and my fellow Americans, 
I’m delighted to see you. I’m a little late 
for the program—we had a minority leader- 
ship meeting this morning which encom- 
passes among other things a‘session with the 
press, newsreel and TV cameras, and, since 
they shifted it from Thursday until Friday, 
that accounts for my delay, otherwise I 
would have been a little more punctilious. 
Now I come to greet you and I think I come 
to lobby you this morning. When I say 
greet you I probably in other years could 
have done it with greater ceremony, for, once 
upon a time, I was the unofficial mayor of 
Washington. You may be interested in 
knowing how you become the unofficial 
mayor. When I came down in an opposition 
landslide in 1932 my hopes were high, my ego 
had been lifted to the skies, and I thought I 


could command anything that was within the 


gift of the leadership in the Congress. And 
so promptly I put in for two committees — 
first, Appropriations—I thought it would be 
more fun to be on a committee where you 
spend money. Secondly, Ways and Means— 
If I couldn’t get on Appropriations then I’d 
be where I could tax the life out of you and 
that probably would be equal fun. And 
when I submitted the list and the commit- 
tee on committees finally gave it careful 
scrutiny, I came out not with two com- 
mittees but with four. I was on Insular 
Affairs, believe it or not and on Immigration, 
and on Territories, and on the District of Co- 
lumbia, and if Dlinois isn’t far set from the 
jurisdiction of any of those committees then 
I give up. So for 16 years I have served the 
people in the Nation’s Capital as a mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia Committee 
before I fell from grace and went to the Sen- 


ate. But you see when you become chair- 


man of the District Committee you become 
the unofficial mayor of Washington. And so 
this morning I must greet you as the former 
unofficial mayor of Washington, and I’m 
afraid under those circumstances I cannot 
well present you a key to the city. Now 
the second thing I think I ought to do is to 
congratulate you as probably the most re- 
fined, the most constructive, the most dedi- 
cated, and the most unselfish lobby that 


comes to Washington. 


I say a refined lobby in the sense that I’ve 
never found you pushy—I think it’s because 
you have confidence in your own cause and 
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you know what you’re about, and I say 
constructive because you have that felicitous 
way of dividing up these projects that come 
to your attention, holding hearings on them, 
and doing a great deal of the spadework 
before they ever land on Capitol Hill. And 
then I say “dedicated” because you're dedi- 
cated to the conservation of natural re- 
sources. And, finally, I say “unselfish” be- 
cause you cover the gamut of the whole 
country—and so I congratulate you as a 


great and unselfish, constructive lobby that. 


does a great deal of good. Your very lon- 
gevity and the length of these conventions 
and, Mr. President, it’s my understanding 
that this is your 48th convention, is the 
best testimony I know as to the durability 
of the cause and the good work that you 
contrive. You see that it’s an easy date for 
me to remember. Your first convention 
came when [I was graduating from high 


school in a country town in Illinois. And 


SO you’ve been coming ever since or meeting 
one place and another to advance the cause 
of rivers and harbors and the conservation 
of those natural resources that mean 50 
much to the survival of this country. And 
it will continue and continue because vou 
are engaged in something that is dynamic 


rather than static, it doesn’t stand still— . 


nature changes face constantly, and always 
and always there is more work to be done. 
I sometimes think of Churchill attending a 
temperance luncheon given by the Women’s 
Temperance Clubs of London, and when the 
chairlady introduced him she said, “Mr. 
Churchill, we are so proud of you and what 
contributions you’ve made to the cause of 
empire, but there is one think that gives us 
great distress, you’ve also gained a world- 
wide reputation as a drinker of Napoleon 
brandy. In fact, Mr. Prime Minister, we are 
advised that if all the brandy you’ve con- 
sumed were poured into this one room it 
would come up to here on the wall.” And 
Churchill looked at her hand, he looked at 
the ceiling, he looked at the floor, and 
finally he says, “Oh, my dear, so much to be 
done, so little time in which to do it.” 

Now, I said I came here to lobby you and 
I wasn’t fooling, because you see I read these 
things that come out. You divide up these 
various projects in divisions and I suppose 
everybody who has a project likes to get into 
division 1. Now for a Senator to come and 
lobby you is like the old story, “Man bites 
dog.” Now I may be violating a Federal law 
* * * why the law books, you know, are so 
far in extent and I don’t know all the things 
that are in them * * * and this may be a 
sheer violation of law, but that’s one of the 
risks and hazards that I’ve got to undertake. 
So you see, in division 2 marked “meritorious 
projects” is a project, in fact, it’s second on 
the list. It has the docket number 1094— 
R1-1 and it’s the Rend Lake project in Illi- 
nois and it’s in the division of the lower 
Mississippi Valley. I know Rend Lake, I 
know what it means to southern Illinois, I 
know what it means to an area that has 
been tagged already as a part of the distress 
section and singled out for special consider- 
ation by the Congress. But I know the 
people there also, I know what they’ve done 
on their own and I know what the State has 
undertaken in order to consummate this, 
because one of the things we can do in south- 
ern Illinois, where temperatures are a good 
deal milder than they are in Chicago and 
the upper regions of the State * * * we can 
reach out, of course, and make some of these 
areas highly recreational in purpose and 
develop the water resources there and that’s 


what would be consummated by the Rend 


Lake project. So, may I indulge, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the rather prayerful hope this morning 
* * * and you can ignore me, if you will and 
it won’t make any difference in our relations, 
because those will always remain fe- 
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licitous and sympathetic and understanding, 
but there would be joy in the morning anc 
great rejoicing, if some day I picked up this 
folder of your and I found that Rend Lake 
had sneaked from division 2 to division 1, 
the projects that are endorsed. Oh, I would 
beat my breast in glee and I would go before 
the Budget Director and before the Appro- 
priations Committee and the Public Works 
Committee * * * I’d say, “You can’t turn 
it down, look what I’ve got, the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress has put it in division 1.” 
I’m delighted to see you. 


ADDRESS By SAM RAYBURN, SPEAKER OF THE 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vice President, old 
friend Bob Sikes, and my friends who are 
assembled here to do some of the world’s 
great work—and when I say “world’s great 
work” I mean just that, because if there was 
ever a time in this Nation’s history, or in the 
history of the civilization that we know and 
love, when dedication, when patriotic endeav- 
or should come and remain, and we should be 
willing to make the sacrifices that are neces- 
sary in order to maintain our liberties and 
our freedom, in my book, that hour is now—I 
believe that the civilization that you and 
I know and love, that has come down to us 
for more than 1,900 years, Christian civiliza- 
tion, stands in greater danger today than it 
has at any time in the 19 centuries than 
we’ve known it. The President of the 
United States yesterday, with courage and 
with candor and with vision, laid before 
a joint session of Congress, the people 
of the United States, and the people of 
the world, in unvarnished language, what we 
as Americans must do if we are to retain the 
freedoms and the liberties that we have so 
long enjoyed and if we are to measure up 
to the inarticulate longings of humanity 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
earth by being their leader, standing up, 
willing to serve humanity here and else- 
where in time of uneasy peace like we have 
now, or in time of great stress and strain 
when bullets are flying and bombs are drop- 
ping. I can remember in 1938 and 1939 
when I'd been majority leader of the House 
of Representatives, up into 1940, President 
Roosevelt had recommended, on account of 
the condition the world was in, when part 
of it was already aflame with war, that we 
should spend a little money to be ready to 
defend ourselves if the time should come. I’m 
sure he thought, as I thought, that a great 
disturbance could not happen anywhere in 
the world without engulfing the whole world. 
They said: ““‘Who’s going to fight us? We 
have two big oceans to wrap around our- 
selves here; that’s going to keep us safe and 
secure.” ‘Those oceans turned out to be the 
greatest hazards that we had. We didn’t 
spend the money to deter our enemies; and 
then it cost us, in less that 5 years, more 
than $400 billion to keep international des- 
peradoes off our shores. We all want to pre- 
serve this civilization, these priceless free- 
doms and liberties, let me repeat, but it’s 
going to cost money and it’s going to cost 
a lot of money. Not $400 billion in 
less than 4 years, but many billions, 
and we’re trying our best, and our econ- 
omy is rising—there isn’t any question 
about that—we’re trying our best to make 


our people prosperous enough that they can 


pay the taxes that we may appropriate the 
money to make ourselves safe. Now this 
thing of going around wanting to be free 


and bellyaching all the time about having 


to pay taxes for that freedom just won’t 
work. No country on the face of the earth 
ever had liberty and retained it that didn’t 
pay the price for it. 

Well, I think Bob asked me here to wel- 
come you to Washington. I don’t live here, 
I’ve been in and out of here for a little more 
than 48 years, but I live in Bonham, Tex. 
I’ve never traveled over the world like LYn- 
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DON has. The principal traveling I’ve done is 
between here and north Texas that I like a 
lot. But I do, on my part, welcome you here 
and congratulate you on the great ideas that 
you have for the future of our country, for its 


development materially, and want to say that . 


we join with you in that effort to make our 
country greater, more prosperous, more com- 
fortable, more convenient. I think this Con- 

has done great work in the past; I’m 
sure it will do more and more in the future; 
and, therefore, I’m happy to join with you 
this morning in greeting and welcoming you 
to the Capital of your country. Thank you. 


NATIONAL RIVERS AND 
CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1961. 
Hon. RosBert L. F. SIKEs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: We should be very glad if you 
could have inserted in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the greetings which 
were extended to the delegates at our recent 
48th National Convention by Vice Presi- 
dent LYNDON JOHNSON, Speaker Sam Rayr- 
BURN, and Senator Everett McK. DIRKSEN, 
copies of which are enclosed. 

With appreciation of your continued 
courtesy and cooperation, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
Executive Vice President. 


Cold War GI Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in connection with the remarks I have 
made today on the cold war GI bill, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which was published in the Washington 


‘Post, issue of Monday, August 7, 1961, 


under the title “Second Red Astronaut 
in Orbit, Sleeps, Eats, and Talks To 
Earth.” I think the article points up 
the necessity of educating the young peo- 
ple of America, and such an effort would 
provide the strongest possible argument 
for the cold war GI bill. Such progress 


on the part of the Russians and the 


President’s recent callup for more men 
every month under the draft makes the 
emergency. more critical. The bill will 
be reported to the Senate by the com- 
mittee on Thursday of this week. I hope 
that the Senate will take favorable action 
on the cold war GI bill. | 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SECOND RED ASTRONAUT IN ORBIT, SLEEPS, Eats 
AND TALKS TO EARTH—SPACEMAN EXPECTED 
To Lanp Topay—Crarr anv ITs 
FUNCTION NORMALLY; Moscow EXULTANT 


(By George Syvertsen ) 

Moscow, August 7-——The Soviet Union’s 
second astronaut was rocketed into orbit 
around the earth Sunday and continued his 
flight today after lunch, supper and a night’s 
sleep aboard his s 

There were predictions that he would land 


today, after 24 hours aloft and 17 trips 


around the earth. 
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The , Maj. Gherman Stephano- 
vich Titov, 26, who calls himself “The Eagle,” 
said good night by radio at 6:30 p.m. Mos- 
cow time Sunday, 9% hours after blasting- 
off time, and said he was settling down to 
sleep. 

Moscow radio said he was scheduled to 
awaken at 2 a.m. Monday (7 p.m. e.d.t. Sun- 
day) but overslept—until 2:37 a.m. 

About a half hour later he radioed that 
he was feeling well. 

Titov completed his 14th circuit of the 
earth at 5:45 a.m. Moscow time (10:45 p.m. 
e.d.t.). Tass said Titov had covered 574,000 
kilometers (356,680 miles)——a distance far 
greater than from the earth to the moon. 

His flight dwarfed the pioneer orbital ex- 
ploit of his friend, Maj. Yuri Gagarin, who 
made one circuit of“the earth last April 12 
in 1 hour and 48 minutes. 

“Good night, I am going to bed,” Titov” 
radioed before signing off for the night. 

“Everything in the cabin is the same as 
before,” he radioed. He said the cabin’s 
automatically controlled temperature and 
pressure were excellent. This was after his 
sixth orbit. 

“I wish you had it so good,” Titov wise- 
cracked. “All goes excellently.. I want to. 
wish you, dear Muscovites, good night. 

“Now I am going to bed. You do what you 
want, but I am going to bed.” — 

Moscow radio said two-way radio and tele- 
vision communication with the spaceship 
would be temporarily suspended while Titov 
slept but that automatic devices would in- 
sure continuous operation of the spacecraft. 

PULSE NORMAL 


Weightlessness appeared to be having no 


- physical effect on the young astronaut. A 


communique said that even while he slept 
his pulse was a normal 58 beats a minute. 
It had been an active and exciting day for 
the spaceman. He operated the controls of 
his 5-ton craft, ate a three-course lunch, 
exchanged congratulations from space with 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev and 
ate supper and went through setting-up ex- 
ercises, Moscow radio said. 
In between, Titov radioed greetings to all 
parts of the world as he flew over all conti- 


“I am eagle, I am eagle,” the young air 
force pilot said at one point in what ap- 
peared to be sheer exultation. 

_ The display of Soviet technology, outclass- 


nents. 


ing the two short U.S. sallies into space, set 


the stage for Khrushchev’s speech tonight on 
the dispute over Berlin. . 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT 


Khrushchev likes to have a major Soviet 
accomplishment just ahead of an important 
pronouncement. 

The flight will have an incalculable psy- 
chological effect on people of the non-Com- 
munist world and is expected to lend even 
greater emphasis to Ehrushchev’s words. 

There had been speculation that powerful 
Soviet rocket boosters would put a larger, 
two-man space ship into orbit. But the offi- 
cial Tass announcement gave the weight as 
4,731 kilograms (10,430 pounds), about the 
same weight as Gagarin’s spacecraft. 

On his circuits of the earth, Titov was 
reaching a maximum altitude of 159.59 miles 
and a minimum of 110.5 miles, Tass said. 
Gagarin’s orbit was more elongated, with a 
minimum height of 110 miles and a maxi- 
mum of 188 miles. Titov’s period of revolu- 
tion is 88.6 minutes, Tass reported. 

(The Soviet Ambassador in Canada, A. A. 
Aroutunian, told reporters in Nova Scotia 
the flight would continue for 17 orbits and 
end about 24 hours after takeoff. He was in 
Nova Scotia with Gagarin, who cut short his 
Canadian visit and headed home soon after 
he heard the news.) 

The announcement of man’s latest leap 
into space was broadcast over Moscow radio 
as the capital’s citizens were leaving their 


i 
| 

| 

* 
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crowded apartments to spend a sunny Sun- 
day on the city’s river beaches and broad 
avenues. 

The announcement said the spaceship, 
Vostok II, had been launched at 9 a.m., 
Moscow time (2 a.m. e.d.t.). Gagarin’s pio- 
neer ship was named Vostok I. 

The broadcast said the flight was intended 
to study the effects on a human being of 

prolonged orbital flight and descent to the 
 @arth’s surface. 

- Another purpose was ‘to study man’s work 
capacity during a sustained period of weight- 
lessness. 

Titov’s flight program included maneuver- 
ing his ship with manual controls, and cal- 


isthenics. This indicated there was plenty 


of room in the spaceship to move around. 

_ Two radio and television circuits sent a 
_ steady flow of messages between the space- 
ship and stations on earth. 

Titov, the son of a schoolteacher, sent 
repeated reports that he was feeling fine. On 
his second orbit, Titov sent Khrushchev a 
message telling him everything was proceed- 
ing normally. 

The Soviet Premier radioed back telling 
Titov: “All the Soviet people rejoice bound- 
lessly in your successful flight and are proud 
of you.” 

Later Titov sent back thanks for Khru- 
shchev’s “fatherly concern,” adding: 

: “I will carry out the assignment of the 
party and government without fail. Tell 
this to Nikita Khrushchev.” 

A Tass-communique said that at the end 
of his third orbit Titov took a half hour out 
for lunch, then reported: “I have had my 
lunch. I feel excellent.” 

On the fourth circuit of the earth, Titov 
_ spent an hour resting as his space ship flew 
over Madrid, Paris, Copenhagen, and Lenin- 
grad, Moscow radio said. 

Tass estimated Titov passed over Wash- 
ington at 5:54 p.m. Moscow time (10:45 a.m. 
e.d.t.). 

- The Tass announcement invited the people 
of the world to listen in on the transmissions. 


FREQUENCIES LISTED 


“The pilot-cosmonaut broadcasts on the 
frequencies 15,765, 20,600 and 143,625 mega- 
cycles,” Tass said. “Also installed on the 
space ship is a transmitter with signals on 
the frequency of 19,995 megacycles.” 

Soviet technicians on the ground watched 
Titov’s reactions through the flight over a 
TV hookup. His condition and the func- 
tioning of the ship’s instruments were tel- 
- lemetered back to earth. The ship was re- 

to have rocketed into an orbit close 
to the calculated one. 

After completing the fifth circuit, Titov 

: “shipshape order on board. Am 
feeling fine.” 
- Titov found time for supper on the sixth 


cabin constant, humidity 70 percent, tem- 
perature 20° (68° F.); feeling completely 
comfortable.” 

Medical data transmitted to earth showed 
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“We are sure that the day is not far off 
when Soviet scientists will ride cosmic ships 
into space and carry out astronomic investi- 
gations, observations and calculations in the 
depth of the space,”’ he added. 


PRAVDA PUBLISHES EXTRA 


Prof. Boris Klosovsky, corresponding mem- 
ber of the Soviet Academy of Medical 
Sciences, told Tass that in the future doctors 
may send people through space to treat 
many diseases, thus extending the lifespan. 

The Communist Party newspaper Pravda 
took the unsual step of publishing an extra 
edition Sunday afternoon to report on Titov’s 
flight. 

A commentator from the Moscow televi- 
sion station gathered about 200 persons in 
the midst of Red Square and asked them 
about the flight. 

“I am very happy to be living in a time 
when such great exploits are going on,’’ said 
one. 

“This great deed testifies to the great ad- 
vancement of our socialist motherland,” 
said another. 

An African Negro speaking in broken Rus- 
sian said: “This is all being done for the 
people fighting for peace.” 

Titov’s feat was viewed in Western Europe 
as a triumph of Soviet science—and a pos- 
sible prelude to a manned shot at the moon. 

Scientists recognized the flight of Vostok 
II with its human pilot as a demonstration 
of bounding Soviet confidence. 

Britain’s top space watcher, Prof. Sir Ber- 
nard Lovell, told reporters: 

“This is another important step in the 
Russian plan to populate the solar system 
beginning with the invasion of the moon in 
a few years’ time.” 

Lovell, director of Britain’s giant radio tel- 
escope at Jodrell Bank in northern England, 
said: 

“I am far from being pro-Russian in the 
political sense; on the contrary. But I 
think one of the greatest dangers in the 
world today is to doubt their strength in 
science and technology.” 

Kenneth Gatland, secretary of the British 
Interplanetary Society, said: “This launch- 
ing shows the growing confidence the Rus- 
sians have in their six-engine space booster 
and its ability to send human astronauts 
into orbit for increasing lengths of time.” 

More cautious words came from Prof. Her- 
man Oberth, West German pioneer in rock- 
et technology, who helped to design the V 
rockets of World War II. 

“Actual difficulties in manned space flight 
begin only if the man stays in space for sev- 
eral weeks,” he said. “Then the muscles 


and tissues of the human body will suffer 


littie effect on Titov because of the state of — 


weightlessness, a communique said. Pulse 
and respiration were given as practically the 
same as readings taken before Titov went 
into space. His ability to work was in no 
way impaired, the communique added. 
Russian listeners heard Titov’s voice from 
space in a special home service broadcast. 
Said the spaceman: 
“This is the speaking. 
is going excellently. I am feeling very well.” 
Tass published comments on the flight 
pouring in from all directions. 
A. Nemiro, a doctor of physical and mathe- 
matical sciences at the Pulkovo Observatory 


The flight 


because weightlessness pare any exercise of 
the limbs.” 


Ohio Newspaper Commends Office 
of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently noted with some concern and dis- 
may adverse comments in the REcorpD 
and the press about a report recently is- 
sued by the Office of Education entitled 
“A Federal Education Agency for the 
Future.” A majority of these comments 
have been made by those who are ac- 
tively opposed to any Federal programs 


; August 7 
for financial assistance to the Nation’s 


schools. These persons have seized on 
this report as an indication of the desire 
of the Federal Government to “control” 
education. I feel that too little has been 
said to place this document in its proper 
perspective. Therefore, it pleases me to 
bring to your attention the following edi- 
torial from the Toledo, Ohio, “Blade” of 
Sunday, July 9, 1961: 
ANOTHER CONSPIRACY? 

A minor hullabaloo has been kicked up 
around the country over a booklet on the 
U.S. Office of Education. Thanks to Rep- 
resentative WILLIAM H. Arres of Akron, who 
stirred up the controversy, it could result in 
wider understanding of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role in public education. 

But not if Mr. Ayres’ wild and contradic- 
tory charges are taken at face value. 

He contends that the booklet exposes a 
behind-the-scenes plot to usurp local school 
control. He also charges that the report is 
semi-secret, suggesting that something 


sinister has been conjured up by the 


administration. 

Actually, the booklet reports the findings 
of a committee asked to review operations of 
the U.S. Office of Education and its 
organization. 

The project was initiated by the Eisen- 
hower administration, and the committee 
was appointed by the former commissioner 


of education who served that administra- - 


tion. Its work was not completed until this 
year, and the recommendations—advisory 
only—were printed in 2,000 copies of a 56- 
page booklet entitled, “A Federal Education 
Agency for the Future.” . 

If that limited printing of recommenda- 
tions—for office study only—is a secret plot, 
then Mr. Ayres has an exaggerated concept 
of public interest in reports of that nature. 

As a matter of fact, the report had already 
been reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
before he sounded off Wednesday. Later 


last week it was distributed at the conven- 


tion of the National Education Association 
in Atlantic City. 

This is a conspiracy? 

The committee chairman and author of 
the report happens to be Homer D. Babbidge, 
a Republican holdover as Assistant US. 
Commissioner of Education. Last year the 
junior chamber of commerce named him one 
of the Nation’s 10 outstanding young men. 

His report has three major recommenda- 
tions: 

Change the name of the Office of Educa- 
tion to the U.S. Education Agency. 


Create a Board of Advisers to the Commis- 
sioner of Education, with members appointed 
by the President. It would be comprised 
primarily of laymen rather than professional 
educators to assist the Commissioner in 
forming policies that reflect the “broadest 
objectives of American society.”’ : 

Set up four major bureaus in the agency 


to handle higher education aid programs, 
elementary and secondary .aid, international 


education, and educational research. 


This is what Mr. Ayres attacks as a “master 


plan for the Federal control of education.” 
Yet the aid programs already exist and must 
be handled more effectively. Congressional 
grants for education are already 30 times 


larger than they were just over a decade— 


ago. 

What the committee recommends is not 
control over local activity but better control 
over what goes on in Washington, with an 


outside group of distinguished laymen to 


take a more objective look at it. 

It is significant that the report stirred 
criticism at the NEA convention and has 
been frowned on by other professional 
groups. These are the very organizations 
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that have been attacked for trying to “so- 
cialize education. 

The committee report, on the other hand, 
states that the Fedéral agency “must be 
an office of education, not an office of educa- 
tors.” 

This is an admirable aim. As Mr. Ayres 
advises, interested citizens should by all 
means write to the U.S. Office of Education 
for copies of the report—especially since his 
public analysis is so distorted. 


A Suggestion for the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES | 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, on August 
3 the Hartford Times published an 


editorial entitled “A Suggestion, Mr. 


President.” The suggestion really is 
that Mr. Kennedy, our President, could 
dramatize his own inaugural appeal for 
sacrifice by making one of his own, 
namely, the sacrifice of objectives that 
are more politically than economically 
viable in the present world crisis. 

The editorial, which is a very serious 
one published in an independent news- 
paper, endorses some of the positions 
that I myself have recently taken on the 
floor of the Senate. The editorial deals 
with some of the domestic spending 
measures and the necessity for paying 
more attention to the balancing of our 
budget, and to the admonitions of the 
President himself respecting care and 
control in the spending of money beyond 
budget requests. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no obj ection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


A SUGGESTION, MR. PRESIDENT 


We think President Kennedy has an oppor- 
tunity and an obligation now to review the 
nonmilitary items of his budget and cut 
them back. The Hartford Times believes 
that the American people do not want or 
need all of the social-economic spending pro- 
grams that have been submitted to Congress 
by the President simultaneous with mili- 
tary demands that will consume almost 
60 percent of the Federal income. 

Those who assume that we can afford both 
an enlarged, diversified, and strengthened 
Ifilitary Establishment and the uplift in- 
herent in subsidies, grants-in-aid, and the 
rrce for the moon can hardly oppose a raise 
in Federal taxes. And that, we believe, is 
unnecessary at this time. 

Reducing nondefense expenditures to offset 
an emergency request for some $5 billion 
more in national defense is in itself stub- 
bornly difficult. As Arthur Krock pointed out 
recently, some $189 billion of that non- 
defense spending is considered politically 
uncontrollable. That means not enough 
Members of Congress have the courage to 
wield the knife on programs such-as public 
assistance grants to the States, appropria- 
tions for foreign-aid development loans and 
grants, veterans’ pensions and other bene- 
fits, agricultural subsidies, and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 


The Eisenhower budget set a level of $15.1 
billion for such Federal “housekeeping” 
functions as agency upkeep and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. This 
is regarded as “controllable” spending. The 
Kennedy administration has added to this 
costs of the antirecession program and $435 
million for NASA to meet the public clamor 
for speed in the space race. And the total 
additions amount to several billions of dol- 
lars. 

Here are some of the curbs that might find 
prevailing support at this time—even among 
those who support the affected programs, 
their objectives and the demonstrated need 
for them: 3 

Rigid economy in departmental and agency 
disbursements, established and enforced by 
executive order. Postponement of the legis- 
lation for added Federal educational grants 
and loans of $2.5 billion and to start the 
numerous smaller spending programs with 
which the President has deluged Congress. 
A halt or stretching-out of the $20-$40 billion 
project to land a man on the moon. A per- 
centage cut in and “watchdog” auditing of 
foreign aid appropriations of nearly $51 bil- 
lion in the Kennedy budget for military and 
directly related programs, and _ effective 
Presidential discipline of the wasteful inter- 
service rivalries which still exist. 


After an indecisive and unimpressive start 
Mr. Kennedy has regained the initiative in 
the contest of wills between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. His requests 
for more defense money and specific auth- 
orization for manipulating manpower have 
been granted with unusual unanimity and 
speed in Congress. But he has proposed 
neither the deferment of his nondefense 


spending programs nor upward tax revisions 


to pay for them. We think this is wrong 
for at least two reasons: 

First, it goes against the grain of reason 
to insist that this or any society can eat 
its cake and have it too; can commit added 


billions for an all-front and indefinite war 


against Russia, expand the money role of 
the Federal Government in civilian affairs 
and hang it all on an “expanding tax base.” 

Second, a hopeless campaign to achieve 
basically sound socioeconomic goals, but at 
the wrong time, is prejudicial to the goals 
and will defer a later achievement of them. 
We are thinking now particularly of aid to 
education. 

We may find that a continuation of the 
wage-price spiral will go on pushing up the 
costs of defense, making a tax increase un- 
avoidable under any circumstances. Cer- 
tainly in that event our nondefense com- 
mitments should be held to a minimum in 
every conceivable way. 

Mr. Kennedy could dramatize his own in- 
augural appeal for sacrifice by making one 
of his own—the sacrifice of objectives that 
are more politically than economically viable 
in the present world crisis. 


Waste 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 
MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I am including a pertinent 


and timely editorial from the St. Louis. 


Post-Dispatch, as follows: 
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WASTE VERSUS USE 


The 54 Members of the U.S. Senate who 
salvaged the Hanford atomic power project 
from the oblivion into which it had been 
cast by the House deserve the gratitude of 
taxpayers and consumers. It is now up to 
a joint conference committee of the two 
Houses to seek to compose the differences. 

The practical issue involved in the Han- 
ford proposal is simple and clear-cut. It is 
whether the tremendous quantities of heat 
which will be produced by the new reactor 
being built in the State of Washington, to 
turn out plutonium for munitions, shall be 
wasted into the Columbia River, or whether 
it shall be utilized to generate as a byproduct 
possibly as much electric power as one and 
a half Bonneville Dam. The opponents of 
conserving this byproduct, principally the 
electric power and coal industries, are unwill- 
ing to approach the issue on the basis of 
practicality. They raise the ideological and, 
to some extent, emotional objection that it 
would put the Government into the business 
of producing and selling atomic-electric pow- 
er and that this would be bad. | 

Why would it be bad? The Government 
is already producing and selling electricity 
fueled by waterpower and coal where there 
are practical reasons for it. What is so much 
different about electricity fueled by atomic 
energy? 

The public has every right to demand that 
some part of the new atomic-electric plant 
should be operated solely in its interest. It 
was the public’s tax payments that paid for 
the development of atomic fission at a cost 
of some $2 billion. It is the public’s tax pay- 
ments preponderantly, and in most cases en- 
tirely, that are paying for the construction of 
atomic furnaces to put this technology into 
practical use. 

The public deserves some return on its in- 
vestment in the form of electricity produced 
and distributed at the lowest practicable 
price. Representatives who vote against that 
proposition are going to have their work cut 
out for them explaining to their constituents 
how they can justify turning a public in- 
vestment into a private monopoly. 


Morality and Welfare Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
| 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 


much has been written about the 13 
points of the city council of Newburgh, 


_N-Y., relative to the welfare problem. I 


feel this is as much a question of moral- 
ity as it is a question of law. The dis- 
tinguished columnist Alice Widener has 
written an article entitled “Why Can’t 
We Try To Develop Morality?” which 
was published in the Indianapolis Star of 
recent date. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in- =e Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALICE WIDENER Says: WHY Can’tT WE Try To 
DEVELOP MORALITY? 

New YorkK.—Last winter, when the State 
of Louisiana tried to reduce its heavy tax 
burden, partly arising from a welfare aid to 
dependent children program fostering il- 
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legitimate births, the New York Times bit- 
terly criticized Louisiana and declared edito- 
rially that in such cases it is the children 
who are important and the mothers are only 
“incidental.” 

Recently, when Newburgh in New York 
enacted welfare rules designed to reduce 
taxpayers’ subsidy of illegitimacy, the New 
York Times stated, July 11, that Newburgh 
“is punishing innocent children in the name 
of ‘morality’ and driving or keeping the 
unfortunate off the relief rolls because the 
taxpayers are weary of their burden.” 

The Times sermonized, “The voice of man’s 
inhumanity to his fellow man is loud in the 
land, applauding Newburgh.” 

In tune with this, a New York State wel- 
fare official in Albany accused Newburgh of 
“waging psychological warfare against the 
poor, the needy, and the unfortunate.” 

These emotional charges and assertions 
are misleading and grossly unjust. 

Are mothers incidental? Should our so- 
ciety focus its attention on the infant and 
ignore the woman who brought it into the 
world? If this is to be the American attitude, 
then why not develop an American commune 
system like that of Red China where men 
and women cohabit to produce offspring for 
the state? 


What is wrong with our trying to develop 


or maintain a decent morality in America? 
Why is it an example of man’s inhumanity 
to man for hard-working people to rebel at 
paying taxes for subsidy of other persons’ 
laziness, sexual license, freeloading and de- 
liberate extortion of relief money? 

Perhaps I have had an unusually fortu- 
nate life experience, but I can say truthfully 
that I never have met a fellow citizen who 
would callously refuse to help a truly needy 
or helplessly unfortunate human being. 
There are, however, many city, State and 
Federal bureaucrats who have misused and 
abused the public welfare purse to maintain 
themselves in Pee profitable profes- 
sional do-gooding office. 

WITHOUT HURTING NEEDY 


Here in New York City, Domenick Rain- 
one of the welfare department told the New 
York Daily News, in 1959, that 65 percent 
of those on the relief rolls receiving aid could 
be dropped without cutting off truly needy. 

On March 31, 1959, Kings County Judge 
John R. Sharkey sentenced nine mothers— 
all “clients” of Aid to Dependent Children— 
to jail for terms of 30 days to 1 year for 
chiseling more than $12,000 from the New 


York City Welfare Department. Among 


them, the nine “incidental” mothers had 
42 children. 


George Fowler reported in U.S.A. maga- 


‘Zine, May 8, 1959, “Figures recently released 


by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare show that the cost to taxpayers for 
the ADC program during the period Decem- 
ber 1957, to November 1958, was %$807,255,- 
955. Since this huge represents only 
the Federal Government’s half of the total, 


it may be seen that for an 11-month period 


ADC cost the Nation more than $1,500 mil- 
ion.” 

For fiscal year 1960, New York City Wel- 
fare Commissioner McCarthy requested a 
record budget of $264,524,538, an increase 
of $18 million over the previous year. “Sim- 
ilar increases are being requested in other 
big cities from coast to coast,” reported 
George Fowler. “The ADC program is creat- 
ing a condition of Federal-State-city sub- 
sidized bastardy. in our country. The ADC’s 
of welfare spell immorality and corruption 
of both recipients and donors.” 

Has anyone ever compared what some 
of the New Deal welfare laws were sup- 
posed to do with what they actually have 


‘done? Has ahyone ever totted up the dif- 


ference between what these laws were sup- 
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is posed to cost the taxpayers and what the 


laws actually have cost? 

In England, the man who invented cradle- 
to-grave social security, Lord Beveridge, lived 
long enough to regret his scheme. He dis- 
covered that its inflationary effect wiped out 
most of its scheduled benefits. 

It is time for eggheads to quit accusing 
taxpayers of hardheartedness and lack of 
social conscience merely because they seek 
to make sure that public money is well spent. 


Suggestion for Ambassador at Large to 
Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


7 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Harry 
F. Guggenheim, former Ambassador to 
Cuba and a man with long experience in 
Latin American affairs, recently sug- 
gested that the United States should ap- 
point an ambassador at large to be in 


charge of our diplomacy in Latin Amer- 
ica. In light of this very thoughtful 


suggestion, I ask unanimous consent 
that his article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

| CUBA 
(By Harry F..Guggenheim) 

The Cuban problem has its roots in our 
apathy toward Latin America during the 
forties. This neglect was recognized too 
late by the Eisenhower administration, pre- 
occupied by crises all over the world. 

' Fidel Castro’s initial success was the prod- 
uct of idolization and propaganda by a few 
misguided American columnists and arm- 
chair diplomats. They proclaimed that this 
irresponsible demagog would bring freedom 
from dictatorship and add social gains to 
the Cuban people. His revolution was not 
unique, but typical of Latin American rev- 
olutions. It was not, as advertised, a social 
uprising of the Cuban people. They wanted 
to get rid of a dictator who had been there 


.too long. The “outs” wanted in. 


Of course the Cubans aspired to a fuller 
life, like all humanity. But the lot of the 
Cuban peasant was one of plenty compared 
to that of those in other parts of Latin 
America, and of other less-developed coun- 
tries. 

Castro came into power with the support 
of Communists and gangsters, with the fi- 
nancial backing of some Cuban and foreign 
capitalists. The revolution succeeded not 


. by a mass uprising, but by the defection 


of the army, which is the usual pattern for 
successful revolution in Latin America. 
Latin America’s opinion of the United States 
after the abortive invasion of Cuba can only 
be partially expunged with the removal of 
imported communism from Cuba. Latin 
Americans have known force and respect it. 
They deride weakness and failure. 


NOTHING WE CAN DO 


There is nothing we can do, short of al- 
lowing Castro and Khrushchev complete 
dominance of Cuba, to appease that element 
in Latin America unalterably opposed to the 
United States. This also holds for the Com- 
munists, fellow travelers, and allied elements 
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in the United States. Though in a great 
minority in all of their respective countries, 
these groups are highly articulate. Some 
of them have been trained to agitate and 
fight in the streets. In Latin America they 
are especially dangerous, because if the au- 
thorities permit them to get out of hand 
they will spark revolution and anarchy. 
Many of the past rulers of Latin America 
neglected the need for social and land re- 
form. They neglected the poverty of the 
masses due to lack of natural resources in 


' many of those countries. Both of’ these con- 


ditions are highly inflammable. Conflagra- 
tion can only be followed by anarchy or dic- 
tatorship of the right or left. 

If we permit the continuance of complete 
dominance by dictator Castro and partner 
Khrushchev in Cuba, the international Com- 
munist dictatorship will spread throughout 
Latin America. If all of the accumulated 
wealth of these countries should be seized by 
the revolutionaries and held purportedly for 
the benefit of all of the people, they would 
quickly be reduced to a state of abject pov- 
erty. Cuba is an immensely rich island in 
natural resources and imported accumulated 
capital, but it would be bankrupt today with- 
out the support of Russia. 

In spite of all the economic aid that we 
can pour into Latin America, the social de- 
velopment will be slow. Haste necessarily 
makes waste. In the meanwhile, unless our 
diplomacy is of a resolute order, directed by 
the most expert and experienced statesman, 
we shall lose all of Latin America. The time 
is too late for bungling by theorists and in- 
experienced reformers in our councils on 
Latin America, no matter how righteous their 
ideals. 

FAR TOO PREOCCUPIED 

The President of the United States and the 
Secretary of State are far too preoccupied 
daily, in this era, with emergencies all over 
the world to be able to devote the time and 


effort needed for effective consideration a 


the diverse problems of 20 Latin American 
countries. They cannot give adequate atten- 
tion to the appeals of their respective Ambas- 
sadors, or even do courtesy to them. The 
Under Secretary of State is far too occupied 
running the Department of State to be of 
much assistance. So the whole job is thrown 
today, unlike the past, upon the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American affairs. 
But this is like sendiing a lieutenant colonel 
to do the job of a five-star general. 


The Assistant Secretary should be a superb 


technician with a lifelong experience in Latin — 


American affairs and of unusual and tried 
ability. We have such a man in the recently 
appointed Robert F. Woodward. But we can- 
not ask or expect him to be equipped to 
assume for Latin America much of the re- 
sponsibility formerly taken by the Presi- 
dent, Secretary of State, and Under Secre- 
tary. With our worldwide commitments and 
daily foreign relations canaatae: they are no 
longer available. 

For most effective results, we need today 
a tried statesman of force, skill, and human- 
ity in overall charge of our diplomacy for 
Latin America». He should be honored for 
his justice and judgment by the whole world 
so that his appointment would be an honor 
to Latin America and a reassurance for this 
hemisphere. He should have the title of 
Ambassador at Large. If such an appoint- 
ment had been made before Fidel Castro, 
there would have been no Fidel. If we had 
had such a man after Fidel there would have 
been no ill-conceived, ineffective and imma- 
ture invasion. It is very late, but still not 
too late for the President to save this hemi- 
sphere if he will act promptly and choose 
wisely &@ man to have overall charge of our 
Latin American affairs. 
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Only 160 A-Bombs Needed To Deter 
Berlin War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER | 


CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, 160 
A-bombs can obliterate Soviet war mak- 
ing capability, Khrushchev knows it and 
if Americans understand it too, war over 
Berlin is unlikely. 

I base this statement on calculations 
showing that within a matter of hours 
U.S. Strategic Air Command’s bombers 
can destroy the lifeline of communism’s 
offensive network, the U.S.S.R.’s sprawl- 
ing railway system. 

Eighty-five percent of Soviet trans- 
portation moves on its overburdened 
railway system, which is so highly cen- 
tralized that severing connections be- 
tween approximately 160 load centers 
would shatter the country into many 
isolated segments and immobilize its 
military and industrial might. 

Soviet military strength and industrial 
capacity are the principal forces on 
which communism relies to achieve 
world domination. Kremlin  button- 


pushers cannot risk destroying them 


without endangering achievement of 
their goal. Even more important, losing 
them would permanently rid the world 
of the Marxist-Leninist cancer. 

Soviet leaders are aware of this and 
thus are deterred from nuclear war. 
That is why they are concentrating on 
brushfire wars and cold war tactics. | 

However, no amount of retaliatory 
hardware will keep the Soviets deterred 
unless they remain convinced we are 
determined to use it if necessary. Keep- 
ing them constantly aware of our de- 
termination is the other side of the 
deterrent coin. It is as important in 
preventing nuclear attack as the hard- 
ware itself. 

My analysis of targeting the Soviet 


railroad system to destroy Communist 


power is for illustrative purposes only 
and bears no necessary relation to SAC’s 
actual plans for a retaliatory strikeback 
in case of nuclear attack. 

The calculations I have made and why 
I am disclosing them is in an effort to 
convince the American people and our 
free world allies we are capable at this 
moment of deterring the Soviets from 


war by our ability to strike back effec- 
tively and impose unacceptable damage. 


Public confidence in this capability 
makes more apparent to Soviet war plan- 
ners our will to destroy their base of 
aggression if they attack. Thereby the 
strength of our deterrent is increased 
and the possibility of war by miscalcula- 
tion is diminished. 

Further, public confidence in our own 
strength has the bonus effect of denying 
Khrushchev the ability to blackmail con- 
cessions from the free world at Berlin 
and other trouble spots by rattling So- 
viet nuclear rockets. 

I have drawn on no secret or classified 
documents in determining U.S. ability to 


destroy Soviet railways is a big deterrent 
to Communist aggression. 

Anyone can conclude the Pentagon 
has ample retaliatory strike-back plans 
but cannot talk about them. And, any- 


one can piece together enough unclassi- 


fied data, as I have done, to prove out 
our capability to destroy what Commu- 
nist leaders know they cannot afford 
The Soviet transportation system is 
noted for an especially heavy reliance 
on railroads, 85 percent of all tonnage, 
as compared to 50 percent in the United 
States. About 10 percent is shipped on 
inland waterways and the remaining 5 
percent by highways, pipelines, coastal 
shipping, and air transports. 
- The Soviet national railway system 
covers about 80,000 miles in serving the 
two continents of Asia and Europe. 
Traffic density is close to theoretical 
capacity, and more than double that of 


US. railroads. Constant heavy use of | 


the system obviously affects its general 
state of repair and efficiency. One 
Soviet leader has complained that a 
third of the mileage is in poor state and 
subject to speed restrictions. 

Not only is the rail system always un- 
der extensive repairs, it is not easily de- 


fended against attack. Although indus- 


trial and military installations can be 
defended because of their centralized 


nature, the sprawling and remote rail- . 
roads are impossible to defend to an 


effective degree. | 

Recent information shows that the 
estimated number of major load centers 
fed by the Soviet national rail network 
is 160. Therefore, only 160 nuclear 
knockout blows need be pressed home 
at freely chosen, less-defended locations 
to fragmentize the U.S.S.R.’s interde- 
pendent society into 160 cutoff and 
isolated sections. 

Without rail transportation, the Rus- 
sian industrial and military power would 
be rendered impotent as effectively as 
by actual destruction of factories and 
bases: And the United States is capable 
of such destruction. 

Informed public estimates of the 
number of operational nuclear capable 
aircraft maintained by U.S. military 
forces range upwards from 2,000. Only 
8 percent of this number would need to 
survive a surprise attack and success- 
fully penetrate the Soviet defenses to 
do the job. This estimate does not in- 
clude the potential of this country’s 
ballistics missile systems 

During World War II the Soviet rail- 
road system proved highly efficient. 
Huge track-laying cranes were used to 
replace bombed track and service was 
restored quickly to full service by re- 
placing only a single panel of track. 

In contrast, destruction to rail facil- 
ities by nuclear explosives would be mas- 
sive and the repair problems vastly 
complicated by the presence of radia- 


tion. About 10 miles of new track would 


be needed for each of the 160 bombs for 
a total of 1,600 miles of ruined track. 


Under peacetime conditions, accord- 


ing to the latest figures, the Russian 
economy is capable of laying down only 
about 534 miles of track a year. This 
is due to a heavy emphasis on industrial 
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expansion. In order to conserve steel 
for industry, Soviet planners have con- 
sistently allocated a disproportionately 
small share of their nation’s capital in- 
vestment to the transportation system. 
Only by overburdening facilities to the 
maximum have transportation require- 
ments been met. 

A leading Soviet wartime planner has 
warned that the lack of proportion be- 
tween the level of production and the 
size of the transportation system could 
bring the economy to a standstill. 
¢ It is therefore clear that this country 
is capable of deterring Soviet leaders. 
from initiating nuclear war. This, of 
course, depends on an understanding by 
Soviet leaders that, if attacked, we 
possess the determination to strike back 
without hesitation and our targeting 
has been intelligently planned to destroy 
that which they know they cannot 
afford to lose. 


Surplus Property for Domestic Programs 
of Education, Health, and Civil De- 


fense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. MCCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I am in- 
serting into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
tabulation prepared by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare which 
indicates that during the period 1946 
through June 1961 there was made avail- 
able to institutions of education, health 
and civil defense personal property in the 
amount of $2,731,008,962 and real proper- 
ty in the amount of $817,847,256 or a to- 


‘tal of $3,548,856,218. It will be noted 


from the tabulation every State in the 
Union has participated in this important 
program. 

Numerous statements have been made 
by educators and administrators of 
schools and Lospitals throughout the Na- 
tion that this program has been of in- 
estimable value to them and that the 
scope of many of the educational pro- 
grams of the various institutions would 


have been much limited without the 


availability of surplus property. 

Despite the large amount of property 
that has been made available for our in- 
stitutions the Honorable Abraham Ribi- 
coff, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has recently stated that large 
amounts of property are still needed to 
meet the requirements, particularly of 
our educational institutions. He points 
out that there are 97,500 elementary 
schools, 26,000 secondary schools, 1,900 
institutions of higher education, 6,000 
hospitals, and 123,000 civil defense units. 

He further states that educational in- 
stitutions are currently receiving about 
73 percent with 16 percent to civil de- 
fense units and 11 percent to health fa- 


cilities. | 
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The tabulation furnished by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare follows: 
“DePaRTMENT oF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
"WELFARE | 
Personal made available for dis- 
tribution to public health and educational 
institutions and civil defense organiza- 
tions and real property disposed of to pub- 
lic health and educational institutions 


1946 through June 30, 1961 (acquisition 
cost) 


States Personal Real Total 
property property 

Total_..../$2, 731, 008, 962) $817, 847, 256 /$3, 548, 856, 218 
Alabama. .... , 607, 436) 15, 292, 000 94, 899, 436 
Alaska_...... 6, 750, 117 3, 147, 011 9, 897, 128 
Arizona_____- 25, 845, 113 054, 33, 899, 489 
tices , 759, 26, 434, 527 56, 194, 194 
.---| 813,430,175; 60,125,442) 373, 555, 617 
Colorado... 28, 744, 11, 429, 385 40, 174, 189 
Connecticut. 36, 625,844; 2, 625, 234 39, 251, 078 
Delaware__.._ 10, 200, 697 2, 363, 512 12, 564, 209 
Fiorida....... 94, 821,843] 22, 753, 341 117, 575, 184 
67, 537,725) 17,013, 578 84, 551, 303 
Hawaii__._... - 73, 191, 280 2, 752, 745 15, 944, 025 
16, 321, 643) 22, 169, 721 38, 491, 364 
98,920,240} 14,737,704) 113, 657,944 
SES 61, 176, 3, 912, 550 65, 089, 165 
SS Sa 29, 461, 397 2, 162, 939 31, 624, 336 
| 20,194,645) 9, 581, 742 38, 776, 388 
Kentucky... 50, 717, 814 2, 664, 682 53, 382, 496 
Louisiana... . 45, 026, 12, 895, 789 57, 921, 803 

aine 19, 918, 535, 217 20, 453, 397 
Maryland ___- 64, 483, 2, 675, 083 67, 158, 607 

ceri 80, 356, 30, 419, 842 110, 776, 009 
Michigan..... 65, 556, 22, 708, 391 88, 264, 557 

innesota.. 36, 808, 43, 542, 329 80, 351, 198 
Mississippi __. 50, 113, 37, 375, 743 87, 489, 079 
Missouri... .- 52, 128, 34, 896, 223 87, 025, 036 
Montana... 12, 810, §24, 970 13, 335, 226 
Nebraska__... 23, 877, 1, 104, 309 24, 981, 762 
Nevada.__._.. 7, 115, 190, 897 9, 306, 477 
New Hamp- 

New Jersey... 49, 622, 916, 862 50, 539, 835 

ew York... , 845, 620 , 848.5404 

North Caro- 

tained 83, 577, 667| 20, 875, 47€ 104, 453, 143 
North Dako 7, 313, 889, 8, 203, 115 
Oo 108, 082, 207; 10, 757, 064 118, 839, 271 
Oklahoma..../| 53, 050, 69, 697, 450 122, 747, 467 
Oregon........} 44, 067, 14, 813, I 58, 880, 1 
Pennsy 16, 808, 4, 255, 33¢ 121, 063, 838 
Rhode Island_ 16, 906, 011 358, 17, 264, 054 
South Caro- 

534, 9, 952, 320 54, 486, 
South Dakota 12, 474, 1, 836, 60 14, 310, 611 
Tennessee..__ 65, 444, 7, 130, 550 72, 574, 719 
, 909, 894; 132, 699, 07 270, 608, 970 

dad taianisbamet 37, 572, 8 2, 861, 31 40, 434, 141 
Vermont. ...- 8, 094, 921 69, 911 8, 164, 832 
Virginia...... 79, 110,013; 19, 524, 779 98, 635, 792 
Wat Verba 76, 732, 16, 375, 716 93, 107, 737 
West V 34, 732, 2, 357, 157 37, 089, 881 
Wisconsin... 52, 403, 02 1, 266, 467 53, 669, 488 
Wyoming. 8, 456, 1, 569, 878 10, 026, 378 
District of Co- 

lumbia..... 17, 246, 456, 234 17, 702, 243 
Puerto Rico... 15, 661, 1 480, 703 16, 141, 872 
Virgin Islands 34, 3, § 38, 487 
American 

Samoa.._..- in 500 
Guam | 6, 000 6, 000 
Cost, $95 Million, of the Proposed Han- 


ford Electric Plant to Each of the 50 
States | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing table shows the percent of Fed- 
taxes borne by each of the States 
the cost to each of these States that 
would result unless the proposal to spend 
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$95 million for electric generating facili- 
ties at the new Hanford, Wash., pluto- 
nium reactor is laid to rest: 


Cost to the States of the proposed Hanford, 
electric 


Wash., atomic reactor steam 
plant 
Percent of 
State Federa Cost to 
taxes the States 
borne 
0. 98 $931, 000 
Arizona. . 57 541, 500 
Arkansas . 47 446, 500 
California : 10.96 | 10, 412,000 
Colorado . 94 893, 000 
Connecticut 2.17 2, 061, 500 
. 56 532, 000 
Florida. _ 2. 51 2, 384, 500 
eorgia 1, 33 1, 263, 500 
Hawaii . 30 285, 000 
Tdaho__ . 27 256, 500 
Tilinois... 7.17 6, 811, 500 
Indiana 2. 28 2, 166, 000 
Iowa... 1.19 1, 130, 500 
Kansas____ . 96 912, 000 
Kentucky es 1. 05 997, 500 
1.19 1, 130, 500 
. 8 408, 500 
1. 92 1, 824, 000 
3. 47 3, 296, 500 
4. 47 4, 246, 500 
i 1 61 1, 529, 500 
. 45 427, 500 
2. 29 2, 175, 500 
x 266, 000 
Nebraska. . 68 598, 500 
New Hampshire. . 33 313, 500 
New Jersey_.__.--- 4.35 4, 132, 500 
New Mexico. Bie, . 37 351, 500 
13.68 | 12, 996, 000 
North Carolina _-___-_- 1. 38 1, 311, 000 
North Dakota. - 180, 500 
hio__. 78 5, 491, 000 
Oklahoma. . 93 883, 500 
Oregon__.-- . 95 902, 500 
Pennsylvania_ 6. 95 6, 602, 500 
Rhode . 53 503, 500 
South . 61  §79, 500 
South Dakota 3 . 20 190, 000 
Tennessee 1.19 1, 130, 500 
Texas _ 4, 33 113, 500 
Utah ss . 36 342, 000 
Vermont 161, 500 
Virginia 1, 70 1, 615, 000 
hington 1. 63 1, 548, 500 
West Virginia . 68 646, 000 
isconsin 2. 07 1, 966, 500 
Wyoming. 152, 000 
District of Columbia . 69 655, 500 
Total. 100.00 | 95, 000, 000 
A Foreign Policy Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Gould Lincoln in the 
August 3 issue of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star shows the lack of coordina- 
tion in our foreign policy. We cannot 
succeed this way: 

Tue PourricaL MiILL—KENNEDY TEAM NEEDS 
UNISON 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

Under Secretary of State Chester Bowles, 
speaking in Cyprus to US. dipolmats sta- 
tioned in 21 countries of Africa and the 
Middle East, has said the Kennedy admin- 
istration is trying to edge away from the 
policy of massive retaliation, a policy enunci- 
ated by the late Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles. Massive retaliation has been 
interpreted as an all-out reply with atomic 
weapons if the Communists start a war. 
Mr. Dulles’ policy was in answer to boast- 


August 7 


ful statements by Soviet leaders that they 
would blow us off the map. 

According to Mr. Bowles, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration is looking to more conventional 
weapons to meet Communist aggression. 
Also, Mr. Bowles said that the administra- 
tion is placing more emphasis on the po- 
litical approach and on ideas. Almost at the 
same time that Under Secretary Bowles was 
delivering himself of these remarks, Secre-. 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara was 
telling a congressional committee that we 
would use nuclear weapons if necessary in the 
defense of West Berlin. 

Like Mr. Bowles, the Secretary of Defense 
commented that the administration is lay- 
ing emphasis on the buildup of conventional 
arms, but he added that we have stated cate- 
gorically on several occasions that we will 
use nuclear power when necessary to op- 
pose Soviet aggression in Western Europe. 

President Kennedy, like everyone else in 
this country who speaks of war, wishes to 
avoid it and to bring all-out peace through 
just settlements of international differences. 
He has asked Congress for greatly increased 
appropriations for so-called conventional 
arms in hopes that if war comes it not be a 
nuclear war, with all the terrific devastation 
involved. But the President has never said 


this country would not go to nuclear warfare 


necessary against Communist attack. 
Still, a foremost officer of the State Depart- 
ment suggests that we will not use our nu- 
clear power if the Berlin crisis should lead 
to conflict and the Secretary of Defense is 
saying that nuclear power will be used if 
necessary. 
What is the American people to believe? 
What, indeed, are our allies to believe, and 
the Soviet Government? 


‘POLITICAL GESTURE? 


If Mr. Bowles was merely trying to dis- 
credit the Eisenhower administration and its 
policies of defense it was just a political 
gesture. Buf if Mr. Bowles is for a minute 
seeking to convey to the world that this 
country will not use its full striking power 
against Communist aggression in Western 
Europe, he is doing a disservice to the Amer- 
ican people and to the cause of peace. 

Any such belief in the Communist mind 
might lead to a grave mistake and precipitate 
war instead of preserving peace, even a cold 
peace. The great deterrent to war ever since 
the close of World War II has been our 
nuclear power. Years ago, Winston Churchill, 
speaking in Fulton, Mo., said flatly that this 
power was the great check on Communist 
aggression. It has remained just that ever 
since. 

We have not done a lot of saber rattling, 
an exercise in which Soviet leaders, includ- 
ing Premier Khrushchev, have frequently 
indulged. No one has ever heard Mr. Khru- 
shchev say he would not use nuclear weap- 
ons. On the contrary, he has threatened us 
with complete destruction if we should en- 
gage in war with the Soviet Union. He 
continues today with such threats and 


boasts. The text of the Soviet Party’s draft 


program for the years ahead states clearly 
that the ultimate aim of the Communists 
is the eradication of the capitalist system 
and at the same time of the form of govern- 
ment which we have today in the United 
States. 
DECLARATION OF WAR 

Editorially, the New York Times has de- 
scribed the Soviet manifesto as a new decla- 
ration of war against the free world—mili- 
tary, political, economic and propagandistic 
war. It expands in thousands of words what 
the Soviet chieftain compressed in four 
words: “We shall bury you.” It has become 
trite to say that the only factor which im- 
presses the Soviet Union is military power, 
but it remains in large part true. No one 
could read the Soviet manifesto (or program) 
without recognizing that the Communists 
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will go to the extreme limit to gain their 
ends—the control of all the world. 

By this time they must understand that 
the working men and women of the United 
States are not looking to a Communist state 
and that they prefer freedom under our 
democratic form of government. But the 
Communists hope to win over to their ideas 
and beliefs new and underdeveloped nations 
of the world, many of them recently inde- 
pendent peoples ‘Wee have lived in extreme 
poverty. 

Mr. Bowles has suggested that the Kennedy 
administration will rely more on ideas than 
on arms in its battle against Communist 
expansion. No one will deny the value of 


ideas, least of all the American people who 


have fought for them since the days of the 
American Revolution against dictatorial 
power. But ideas without the force and will- 
ingness to back these ideas with arms, if 
necessary, have not prevailed so far. The 
Soviet believes the Communist idea will pre- 
vail without war—the revolutions can be 
bloodless. There is nothing in the history 
of communism in Russia or China or any- 
where else to bear out such a theory. Blood- 
letting in Russia and China to force the 
people to the will.of the Communist leaders 
constitutes some of the ugliest events in 
human history. 


Annual Rally Men’s Adult Bible Classes 


of Central Pennsylvania Counties Held 
August 6, 1961, at Rolling Green Park, 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 


EXTEN SION no REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to deliver an address at the 
annual Rally Day program of the men’s 
adult Bible classes from counties in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania held at Rolling Green 
Park at Selinsgrove, Pa., Sunday, August 
6, 1961, at 9:30 a.m. 

‘The annual Rally Day owes its origin 
to two events that occurred at Rolling 
Green Park 33 years ago. On the first 
Sunday of August in 1928, Dr. Dunkle- 
berger, of the faculty of Susquehanna 
University, assembled his Bible class at 
Rolling Green Park for an out-of-door 
service. On the same date Professor 
Gaugler, Snyder County superintendent 
of schools, brought his Bible class from 
Middleburg for a similar outing. Neither 
Dr. Dunkleberger nor Professor Gaugler 
knew of each other’s pian for an out-of- 
door service. 

As a result of the chances meeting of 


the two Bible classes the Tri-County 


Bible Class Rally was organized embrac- 
ing Union, Snyder, and Northumberland 
Counties. Later the organization was 
extended to include Bible classes within 
a radius of 50 miles of Rolling Green 
Park. Today there is a well organized 
annual Rally Day observance partici- 
pated in by men’s adult Bible classes 
from six counties of central Pennsyl- 
vania. It was a pleasure to participate 
in the 1961 annual Rally Day program 
and to deliver the following address: 
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ApprRESS By REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE RALLY Day PRo- 
GRAM SPONSORED BY THE CENTRAL PENNSYL- 
VANIA MEN’s ADULT BIBLE CLASSES, SUNDAY, 
Aucust 6, 1961, RoLitInc GREEN PARK, 
SELINSGROVE, PA. 

It is a pleasure to participate in the annual 
rally of men’s adult Bible classes from central 
Pennsylvania counties. 

I appreciate the kind invitation to join 
you on such a solemn and sacred occasion. 

The observance of rally day is deeply rooted 
in the history of religion and of the church. 

It is a day for renewing our faith in God’s 
kingdom—confirming our convictions and 
for taking an inventory of our religious 
standards. 

Rally day—as observed this morning by the 
adult Bible classes from various counties— 
does not mean there is a dwindling of in- 
terest in Bible class activities. 

It is evidence of the religious enthusiasm 
and faith of all in attendance. 

This Rally Day observance is unique be- 
cause it has gathered together the participat- 
ing men’s Bible classes from central Penn- 
sylvania counties—in a spirit of love of God 
and in recognition of the importance of 
Holy Scripture in our individual and collec- 
tive lives. 

The Bible is the age-old and always re- 
liable guide for our conduct. 

The difficult and dangerous conditions we 
find in the world today can be mastered and 
improved if we will bring an ever-increasing 
proportion of mankind to an appreciation of 
the Bible message—and to the living of life 
according to the religious principle incul- 
cated in the Bible. 

In the books of the law and in the teach- 
ings and parables of Christ, we have the 
moral precepts necessary for the guidance of 
our conduct in all human relations—indi- 
vidual to individual, individual to govern- 
ment, and government to individual, and 
even government to government. 

For though such individual human and 
Christian virtues are charity, self-sacrifice, 
and humility, may well be inappropriate to 
characterize governmental action—yet a gov- 
ernment is as surely bound as an individual 
by the laws of justice and equity. 

The government of any nation is in the 


position of custodian and guardian of the 


interests of its citizens—and it cannot, in 
the exercise of apparent virtue, sacrifice the 
material welfare, the military strength, or 
the prestige of this corporate body. 

In the historical books of the Bible we 
have examples of right and wrong behavior— 


-in the history of the Jewish people, and of 
their neighbor tribes and kingdoms in the 


ancient world. | 

These stories, rightly understood and pon- 

dered, carry their lessons for our conduct 
today—particularly in public business. 
_ From the various books of the Bible which 
are grouped under the general heading of 
“writings’’—we can draw many lessons help- 
ful to our relations with our neighbors—and 
tending to the improvement of world con- 
ditions. 

In the prophetic books—the devotional 
poetry and proverbial wisdom—we find ma- 
terial for the development of a spirit. of 
prayer and worship. 

In addition we find material for the growth 
of an adult outlook upon life compounded 
of serenity—a sense of proportion, a clear- 
eyed view of the world, and a focusing upon 
God as the source, guide, and goal of all our 


human life. 


If, with this clear-eyed view of ourselves 
and our relation to God, we look upon our 
man-to-man relations with our immediate 
neighbors—we are likely to find much that 
is in need of correction—first in our own in- 
dividual conduct and attitudes—and next 
in the community customs. 


of the Con 
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Our natural tendency toward selfishness 
leads us to dealings that may be within the 
law—yet cannot stand the bright light of 
moral scrutiny based on biblical principles. 

In competition we may be unfair—vindic- 
tive—and merciless—or in trying to avoid 
the ill effects of competition upon our- 
selves—we may vicitimize our customers by 
agreeing upon and maintaining artifically 
high prices. 

The problems of competition and fair 
trade—conspiracy and government regula- 
tion—are problems complicated and difficult 
of solution, and I make no attempt to offer 
here a one-short cure-all for this economic 
puzzle. | 

I do maintain, however, that the key to 
fair and equitable solution to all such prob- 
lems of human relationships is the attitude 
of good will and devotion to justice founded 
on Biblical principles. 

The religiously principled man will en- 
deavor to turn an unprejudiced and objective 
eye upon his neighbors. 

He will see that in the relations between 
man and his government—the citizen denied 
his full rights is also debarred from con- 
tributing his full share of judgment and 
support to his government. 

Internationally, as well as nationally and 
locally, we must develop in ourselves a spirit 
of political good will, of teamwork, of fair- 
ness. 

I am making no appeal for our being easy 
marks, or softly sentimental. 

I have already said, and I reiterate for 
emphasis, that the primary purpose of gov- 
ernment is to protect the interests of its 
own citizens. | 

Still each government, and all the citizens 
who are together responsible for the policies 
of each government, must act as bound by 
the divinely instituted laws of justice. 

Entrenched selfishriess, as a national eco- 
nomic policy, is shortsighted and self- 
defeating, but even if it were advantageous 
to us, we would be debarred from using it. 

In national and governmental matters, as 
in individual conduct, there are moral abso- 
lutes, rules that must not be transgressed. 

A government can stand strong and firm 
in the eyes of the world, and respected by 
the citizens of its own nation, only if those 
who make up that government—the officials 
and civil servants—and the citizens acting in 
their political capacity strive to govern their 
conduct by strict moral principles. 

We in the United States are conducting a 
continuous campaign in this direction. 

The code of éthics in government service 
adopted by House Concurrent Resolution 175 
in the 85th Congress, expressed the feeling 
gress about the moral responsi- 
bility of the individual in Government 
service. 

A similar spirit is evinced in the recent 


_ Executive order issued by President Kennedy 


applying moral rules to the conduct of em- 
ployees in the executive departments of the 
administration. 

I think it is a very right feeling that lies 
back of these actions by the Congress and 
the Executive, and that this feeling reflects 
@ popular conviction among the citizens 
that we must tighten up our observance of 
the moral code in our public service. 

The attention given in newspaper stories 
to reports of bribery, collusion, conflicts of 
interest, and other aspects of the moral re- 
lationship between Government Officials and 
private citizens is another indication of pub- 
lic concern in this field. 

More strict adherence to a code of ethics 
in Government service would undoubtedly 
contribute substantially to the improvement 
of our foreign relations. | 

Our foreign aid have been 
dramatically portrayed notably in “The 
Ugly American” as severely handicapped by 
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misrepresentation—or 
standing and misinterpreta retation—in some.of 


the attacks that have been made upon our 
and the men who handle them— 


programs 
it remains true that foreign aid 


programs 
must be with a keen and con- 
misappropria- 


“scientious eye for waste and 
tion. 


Any accusation must be answered with 

reasonable question raised must 

be satisfied by a full and honest report. 

Our own code of ethics demands, however, 

that we condemn no man or group of men 
unheard. 

In international relations the interaction 
of institutions and professional groups of- 
fers a wide field for the ordering of peaceful 
cooperation according to moral laws, and to- 
ward the attainment of good ends. 

Cultural, scientific, educational, and pro- 
fessional groups have their vast contribu- 


tions to make toward the improvement of. 


life for the individuals in all countries, and 
toward the establishment of peaceful rela- 
tions between countries. 

Our traveling entertaining troops of mu- 
sicians and actors—our sports teams, our 
exchanges of books, and our conferences of 
librarians—all contribute toward the welfare 
of the people and the peace of the world. 

The more people are drawn together in 
affection by visiting each other, talking to- 
gether, and developing their common inter- 
ests, the more likely they are to bring their 

tal actions into harmony. : 

Similarly the churches whose work in for- 
eign fields has long been handicapped by 
the visible rivalry and occasional ill will dis- 
played between denomination and denom- 
inations—can profit materially as well as 
spiritually by friendly cooperation. 

Each denomination must of course be firm 
in holding to doctrine as it sees it. 

Each man—and each church—must follow 
the dictates of conscience in this matter— 
and permit no compromise with conscience, 

Nevertheless I think it is a tremendous 
development for good that the world is now 
seeing in the movements of prayer and moral 
action that are taking place, reaching be- 
yond the boundaries of creed and sect, and 
joining together in common feeling and en- 


price, people whose traditional beliefs and 


modes of worship may be dramatically dif- 
ferent. 

It is excellent, I think, that there should 
be cordiality in agreement wherever pos- 


sible, and cooperation and joint effort in 


many fields, both by the churches as or- 
ganized groups, and by individuals of vari- 
ous religious identifications, in the great un- 
denominational world enterprises. 

There is a surge of moral force felt 
throughout the world in the form of various 
movements such as Father Keller’s “Chris- 
topher movement,” Frank Laubach’s “liter- 


‘acy crusade,” many another applica- 
tion of moral cy to the affairs of the 
world. 


The Abbe Pierre, with his Paris ragpickers, 


and Father Bire, with his work for displaced 


persons, have captured the imagination and 
sympathy of the world. 

Our churches join in discussions of theol- 
ogy and of the social applications of moral 
doctrine. 

Churches act together -in organizations 
like the World Council of Churches and its 


- yarious agencies to bring the Christian con- 
science to bear on the world of today. 


The churches of the United States join— 
well nigh unanimously—in sponsoring and 
supporting the great projects of aid to the 
people in need everywhere in the world; One 
Great Hour of Sharing, the Bishops’ Relief 
Fund, the United Jewish Appeal. 
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Other collections—annual or to meet par- 
ticular emergencies—have been managed 
by joint action of the churches. 

Prayer and morally motivated actions have 
come together from many denominations 
and faiths in the support of such essen- 


tially religious activities as Project Hope, the 


Peace Corps, the medical missions of Dr. 
Dooley and Dr. Schweitzer, and many an- 
other effort to aid the sick and underpriv- 
ileged and unhappy peoples of the world. 

I do not believe there is any single one- 
shot cure-all remedy available or to be in- 


vented for the complex ailments that beset 


the world at the present time. 

I do not believe there is any one simple 
and single defense against a subtle and un- 
scrupulous enemy. | 

But I do think that there is one single 
element that is necessary to any step we may 
take to aid our friends, to defend ourselves, 
and to defeat our enemies, and that element 
is strict morality. 

I believe that world dangers are to be 
averted, distresses alleviated, self-govern- 


ment and self-support encouraged by a com- 


bination of individual action—church and 


other group action, and governmental 


action. 
For the, accomplishment of this many- 
faceted task, we shall need—and I pray that 


we may have—unselfish good will, wisdom, 


untiring energy, and the grace of God. 

Before concluding, I wish to commend 
the officers and members of the various Bible 
classes participating in this central Penn- 
sylvania annual Bible class rally. . 

Your presence here this morning is a 
manifestation of your sincere love of Al- 
mighty God and your deep reverence for the 
eternal truths revealed by Holy Scripture. 

During these perilous days when faith in 

God is being constantly undermined by the 
atheistic forces of world communism, it be- 
hooves us all to rededicate ourselves to the 
great affirmation of Christians the world 
over by saying in all sincerity: “I believe in 
God, the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven 
and earth and in Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
our Lord.” 
_ ‘With such deep-rooted faith in God we will 
obtain the courage and the strength to re- 
pulse the evil forces bent upon destroying 
every vestige of Christianity. 

This is a fitting occasion to pledge anew 
our love of God and respect for the Holy 
Bible. 

The sincerity of the American people in 


adhering to their religious convictions will. 


play a vital part in this Nation’s opposition 
to world communism. 

If we remain true to our religious princi- 
ples and to the Nation’s ideals so eloquently 
symbolized by the flag of our country, we 
will be able under the inspiration of the 
cross and the flag, to march to the moral, 
the mental, and the spiritual mastery of 
mankind. 


_ Textile Industry Needs Help 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 
Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial entitled 


“Textile Needs,” which appeared in the 
Fall River, Mass., Herald News on Au- 


gust 2. 
TEXTILE NEEDS 
The textile industry has been waging a 


prolonged battle against the flood of cheap 
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importations that is endangering its exist- 
ence. Up to date the Government has been 
unwilling to take any substantial step to 
stem the tide from abroad, but the industry 
continues to fight. The latest and most tell- 
ing of the points it has made is that if pres- 
ent trends continue, it might be unable to 
take care of the Nation’s defense needs. 
Certainly the Government owes it to the 
country to make sure that its textile needs 
can be covered by plants here. It is un- 
thinkable that this Nation should be depend- 
ent on others for goods which can perfectly 
well be produced here. et the industry 
spokesmen are not talking idly. They are 
quite right when they say that if the num- 


ber of plants shrinks radically as a result of 


the imports from abroad, a crisis would find 
the country without the ‘productive capacity 
it needs for itself. 

The President has, in effect, told the Na- 
tion it is facing a long-term effort against a 


resourceful adversary. At some point along 


the line the effort to hold back communism 
may involve us in war. That being so, it 
would be the height of folly for the US. 
Government to permit the textile industry, 
soe essential to any defense build-up, to de- 
cline. 


n Is Easy To Spend Other People’s 
Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES > 
Monday, August 7, 1961 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial in today’s Wall Street 


Journal shows the path of bankruptcy 
the Congress has taken. It has done this 


without raising the necessary taxes. 


When the c.o.d.’s come in for payment, 
watch out. 
THE FINE ART OF SPENDING 

There’s been much criticism of the admin- 
istration’s reckless spending in these col- 
ums, and 4 reader whose letter appears today 
asks, in effect, if there hasn’t been too much. 

That, of course, is a matter of opinion. 
But, in all fairness, it ought to be made 


plain that the administration has no patent | 


on irresponsibility. When it comes to pry- 
ing open the Treasury for political gain, 
Congress is sometimes way ahead of the 
White House. 

Take, for example, the little frolic the 
other day in- the Senate Labor Committee. 
Just for laughs, the Democratic majority got 
things rolling before Republican members 
appeared. Skipping debate, the Committee 
breezily approved in just three minutes a 
pair of multibillion-dollar boondoggles so 
outrageous that even the administration op- 
posses them. 

One is the proposed Youth Conservation 
Corps, a retread of the old CCC of New Deal 
days. The administration would like a corps 
of 6,000 youngsters. The Senate Democrats 
thought that figure niggardly. So they ap- 
proved a corps 25 times larger—ultimately 
numbering 550,000—at a 4-year cost to the 
taxpayers of $525 million. 

Next came the so-called cold war GI bill, 
which doesn’t even carry a comprehensive 
price tag. As passed by the committee, it 
provides for peacetime servicemen the same 
Government benefits extended to veterans of 
World War II and the Korean war. Free 
higher education for draftees would cost an 
estimated $3.4 billion over 12 years; nobody 
knows what housing, rehabilitation, and the 
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rest would cost. Nor did any committee 
member seem to care. , 

As one Democrat quipped, “We've devel- 
oped a new technique: Vote first and debate 
later.” 

Congress has indeed refined the technique 
of legislating without thinking. Because of 
administration misgivings, the two give- 
aways described above may not become law. 
Then again, they may very well; equally ir- 
responsible legislation has been whooped 
through Congress already this year. 

Perhaps the most reckless was the $5.6 
billion omnibus housing bill. The handling 
of just one part of that package of political 
- goodies—title V subsidies for local water, 
gas, and sewage plants—shows the tech- 
nique of big spending raised to the level of 
artistic virtuosity. 

Originally, the administration thought $50 
million would do for these community facil- 
ities, and that’s the way the provision came 
out of a Senate committee. On the floor, 
the Senators raised the ante to $300 million 
and earmarked $100 million for loans to im- 
prove mass transportation. As the housing 
bill swept to passage, Senator RUSSELL re- 
marked: 
programs in terms of dollars. I know it 
would not make any difference if there were 
$99 billion involved. The Senate would vote 
it with a ‘hurrah’.” 

In this case, the House had the last 
hurrah. That Senate figure of $300 million 
for community facilities quickly ballooned 
to $500 million. Even that wasn’t enough 
for the congressional spenders. In the final, 
compromise version of the housing bill, title 
V was allotted $650 million—a fat $600 mil- 
lion more than the administration’s first 
generous request. 

Almost daily, theres the same bidding up 
of bills thought to be politically profitable. 
In both Houses, Senator RUSSELL’s observa- 
tion applies: Dollar signs dissolve and disap- 
pear before eyes that are glazed by the votes 


to be got among farmers, old folks, city | 


dweliers, suburbanites—anybody at all. So 
what if it takes millions and even billions 
to try to capture them? It’s only money. 

This also seems to be the sentiment of the 
reader who takes us to task for allegedly 

allowing Government spending to monopolize 
our thoughts. Look beyond the squandered 
billions, he says, and pay heed to the really 
important business of “resistance and sur- 
vival” against the Soviet threat. But reck- 
less spending and pyramiding of Federal 
debt obviously weakens the economy on 
which the Nation’s defense depends. And 
it also may lead a determined foe to dis- 
miss our occasional talk of resisting as mere 
words, not to be taken seriously. 


So we plead not guilty to the charge of 


overconcern with wasteful Government 
spending. For we fail to see how the threat 
without and the frivolity within can be 
neatly separated. 


Can You Justify Spending All Income 
Taxes Collected From Your Constitu- 
ents in a Year, $95 Million, for Power 
at Hanford, Wash.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER > 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it takes 


all the income taxes 
430,826 taxpaying American citizens, on 


“The Senate no longer reckons any 


collected from 
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the average, to collect the sum of $95 
million. 

The number 430,826 also is just about 
the average number of persons each 
Congressman has as constituents. 

Can any member of this body justify 
spending every cent of the income taxes 
collected from all his constituents for a 
whole year, $95 million, to build public 
power facilities at Hanford, Wash., new 
plutonium production reactor? 

A vote to instruct House conferees not 
to agree to the amendment by the other 
body to the AEC authorization bill to 
spend $95 million for that purpose will 
avoid any necessity for attempting the 
impossible; namely, attempting to ex- 
plain to each and every one of your con- 
stituents why you took every cent of the 
Federal income taxes each pays for a 


whole year and — it in such a 


manner. 


Tourist Expansien Program for Wisconsin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
weekend, I was privileged to make a 
broadcast over a network of Wisconsin 
radio stations. In the address I discussed 
a number of topics of interest not only 
to Wisconsin, but reflecting upon na- 
tional and international affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of the address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 


were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WILrey OUTLINES TOURIST-EXPANSION PROGRAM 
FOR WISCONSIN 


Friends, during this season, millions of 
Americans—including many of you—will 
take time out for a vacation. 

Overall, about 85 percent of working Amer- 
icans enjoy paid vacations, spending about 
$20 billion a year. 

For Wisconsin, the tourist industry has 
become increasingly important to our State 
economy—its income amounting to about 
$600 million annually. 

With untouched reservoirs of unique nat- 
ural resources, however, I believe we can cut 
ourselves a still larger slice of this tourist 

le. 

Overall, tourism benefits not just a few, 
but many segments of the community’s econ- 
omy, including: services, transportation, ac- 
commodations, entertainment, cleaning serv- 
ices, products such as sporting equipment, 
souvenirs, fashions, etc.; utilities (power, 
water, light). The result: greater economic 


growth. 


A great many communities, either by ex- 
ploiting an existing potential or even by 
importing one, can probably turn themselves 
into “meccas” which will appeal to tourists. 
Examples of attractions: 

A good inn, an historical landmark (battle- 
site, churches, mill, etc.) ; 

A body of water; an animal preserve; 

Hills, mountains, valleys, forests, or woods; 

Geological formations and — natural or 
man-made features. 

Additional programs that will develop 


tourist trade include: 


_ require hard work; imaginative, 
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refuse, junk; paint and spruce up; encourage 

clean, comfortable lodging places with well- 
cooked, well-served meals; developing or im- | 
proving specific tourist attractions; obtain 


expert advice in restoring historic structures, — 


draining lakes, etc. 

In addition, we need strong ermard-louk 
ing efforts to: 

Improve our transportation system, espe- 
cially the roads and trails leading to lakes, 
rivers, streams, and other recreational areas. 

Expand and improve our already fine ac- 
commodations, 

Further develop boating, skiing, and other 
‘outdoor sports. 

Promote national and international tour- 
ist traffic, for example, through the St. Law- 
rence Seaway—particularly from our good 
neighbor Canada. 

Generally, the expansion of the tourist 
industry, however, cannot be accomplished 
automatically or magically. Rather, it will 
creative 
salesmanship; further exploiting our recre- 
ational resources, and more attractive lures 
for visitors. This means real salesmanship 
in “selling Wisconsin” as a “top vacation 
spot” for Badgers, as well as for national and 
international travelers. 

Incidentally, earlier this session, I invited 
fellow Senators and their constituents to 
visit Wisconsin and enjoy a truly great vaca- 
tion, in a land of great natural beauty, un- 
limited opportunity for indoor and outdoor 
recreation, and a friendly, wonderful people. 


PROMOTION OF FOREIGN TOURISM 


For the future, Wisconsin will not only be 
uniquely diversified, all-year-round vacation 
utopia for Americans, but an attraction for 
our friends and neighbors abroad. With 
today’s economical and rapid-jet and con- 
ventional air—as well as sea-travel, more . 
and more foreign visitors are beginning to 
visit the Midwest. Until recently, the ma- 
jority of foreign vacationers practically 
ignored the United States as a vacationland. 

Now, we have entered the “Visit-the- 
United States” tourist promotion field in 
competition with the other major nations 
in the world—most of which, by-the way. 
have been promoting tourism in a big way 
for years. 

For example, a U.S. Travel Service has been 
established in the Department of Commerce. 
In Secretary of Commerce Hodges’ words, 
the new travel service is “important not only 
to attract the foreign tourist to our shores, 
tented visitors.” 

There are, of course, many problems which 
still must be solved in this connection. Let 
me review just a few: 

Improvement of customs handling—the 
U.S. Customs for example lags behind other 
countries in the use of other languages as a 
sign of hospitality and welcome to foreign 
arrivals in this country; 

The ironing out of financial difficulties 
forei tourists encounter—usually having 
a lower cost-of-living and lower earning 
power in their home countries; 

Some modification of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act in the issuance of visas au- 
thorizing aliens to enter the United States 
temporarily; 

Establishment of U.S. tourist-information 
centers abroad. 

In addition to Government-sponsored 
ideas for promoting the United States as a 
vacationland, private enterprise also is now 
spending approximately $15 million annual- 
ly to promote foreign travel in the United 
States. 

Our efforts during the past couple of 
years to encourage the travel of foreign 
tourists is beginning to show results. In 
Scandinavia, Germany, Switzerland, Eng- 
land and elsewhere people are planning— 
many of the first time—to visit our country. 


A facelifting program for unsightly areas, _, | 
> 


skiing, skating, and other activities—will— 
if we promote creatively—act as host to 
more and more of these foreign tourists. 
- NO. I ISSUE: PEACE OR WAR 


As we seek to promote tourism, and other 
for domestic d find 

new ways to better serve and benefit our 
people—we cannot, of course, forget the hard 
facts of life in a war-threatened world. 

The big issue, then, continues to be: peace 
or war. 

Now, how can we best promote peace, or 
conversely, prevent war? 
- Confronted by an enemy who, best under- 
stands the language of strength, we must: 

Maintain and further strengthen our 
deterrent power; 

Cooperate with other free nations to stop 
aggression and promote progress; 

Win the majority of noncommitted na- 
tions; and, lastly 


Develop an effective counteroffensive to 


whip the Reds on nonmilitary fronts, eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, ideological. 

For that — I have supported efforts 

to: 

3. Put more muscle into our Armed Forces; 

2. Enact an effective mutual security pro- 
gram to strengthen the free-world alliances; 
and 


3. Create an overall balanced force to de- 
fend ourselves against the Red enemy and to 
promote peace. 

ANALYSIS OF COMMUNIST 20-YEAR PROGRAM 

During this past week, Khrushchev pub- 
lished a new 20-year Communist program. 

According to early analysis, Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s program represents one of the most 
dramatic and far-reaching manifestos in 
the Communist world since Lenin’s edicts in 
1919. Because of its possible impact on world 
peace, we cannot let this stand alone. 
Rather we must attempt to determine its 
significance, and develop policies and pro- 
grams to counter it. 

For a starter, I have suggested hearings 
by the Foreign Relations Committee. The 
purpose -would be to get expert opinion and 
evaluation of Mr. Khrushchev’s recom- 
mendations. This would include: Assessing 
its long-range objectives, determining any 
significant changes in Communist policy, 
and developing policies for coping with what- 
ever new threat may be posed by the pro- 
gram. | 

In the past, the world has been warned 
by Lenins, Hitlers, Stalins, et al., of designs 
for world conquest. Too often, nations have 
- been blind to such handwriting on the walls 

of history. What has been the result? War, 
crippling and death to millions, inestimable 
damage to property, retarding of human 
progress, and threats to the existence of 
freedom. 

In my judgment, we must not again repeat 
this mistake. The Western nations—and 
particularly the United States—would com- 
mit a grave error if we failed to: 

a. Put in perspective the real significance 
of this Communist document; 

b. Develop countermeasures to cope with 
any new threats; and 

c. Prepare a comparative document, dem- 
onstrating how freedom, not only now better 
serves a people, but how it will cap Com- 
munist programs for the future. 

CONCLUSION 


This, then, is a brief look at some of the 
opportunities, as well as challenges that con- 
front us. 

Appreciating the chance to discuss them 
with you, I shall, as always be glad to get 
your reactions. 
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The Wrong Kind of War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us are convinced we may be waging 
war against the Communist conspiracy 
by a wrong kind of war. The Soviet 
achievements, though. spectacular, are 
misleading. There is plenty of evidence 
that the Soviets do not want a shooting 


war. Their economy. and production 


simply cannot stand it, and they are 
shrewd enough to avoid it. 

I believe they are held in check solely 
by the threat of massive retaliation at 
the hands of our Strategic Air Command, 
the tremendous striking power of the 
B-52 bomber. But what of the future? 
If we can keep them off balance for 
another 10 years by reactivating the B—70 
program, I believe we need have no fear 
of a military attack. 

But, Mr. Speaker, they are at war 
with us, and a war in which we are not 
fighting back. It is a unique war, but a 


dangerous one. 


Our distinguished colleague, Hon. 
JAMES B. UTT, put it very effectively in 
his Washington Report for release Au- 
gust 10, which I submit for the attention 
of the House: — 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Hon. JAMEs B. UtrT, of California) 


Last week I joined with others of my 
colleagues in introducing a joint resolution 
expressing a declaration of war against the 
98 Communist Parties which constitute the 
International Communist conspiracy which 
is irrevocably committed to the dictatorial 
enslavement of every man, woman, and child. 

These 98 Communist Parties are directed 
and controlled from the Kremlin. This in- 
ternational conspiracy is the most formidable 


foe which this country and the free world 


has ever faced. We have declared war upon 
lesser foes in the past; why should we hesi- 
tate to declare that a state of war exists and 
then proceed with every weapon at our com- 
mand, both military and political, to the 
goal of total victory so that the blessings 
of freedom, hope, and spiritual statisfaction 
may be the heritage of all mankind. 

This cannot be accomplished without such 
a declaration of war. Under this declara- 
tion, where a-state of war exists, agents of 
the international conspiracy could be prose- 
cuted for treason. Propaganda of the con- 
spiracy could be confiscated, and the pur- 
veyors of this propaganda could be prose- 
cuted, just as Axis Sally and Tokyo Rose were 
prosecuted for their propaganda in World 
War ITI. 

We are spending more than $40 billion per 


year on military armaments to meet a war. 


which I hope will never be fought. Russia 
has been restrained from military action 
directly against America, simply because of 
fear of massive military retaliation. Con- 
sequently, Khrushchev employs the other 
weapons more deadly than missiles. 

Let us examine that arsenal of deadly wea- 


pons employed 24 hours a day by the inter- 


national conspiracy: (1) propaganda, (2) 
organization, (3) infiltration, (4) popular 
fronts, (5) deceiving tourists in Russia, (6) 
destroying anti-Communists, (7) violence 
and murder, (8) Communist schools. 
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America and the Free World are absolute- 
ly unprepared to meet this onslaught. Our 
great military strength will not save us if 
we are conquered by a war of words. 

Let us look at the volume of propaganda 
in this arsenal of words. The Kremlin uses 
150,000 hours per week of radio propaganda 
in every language; 200 big propaganda films 
per year; 120 million propaganda books each 
year (millions of these are carried free in our 
mails); 2 billion propaganda pamphlets 
every year; 20 thousand Russian stars sent 
out every year on propaganda and publicity 
missions all over the world. Our prop- 
aganda is less than 1 percent of what I have 
just listed. 

How frightened would you be if our mili- 
tary strength was equal to only 1 percent of 
that of Russia? One is just as deadly for 
you and your children as is the other, and 
yet at this critical time your military estab- 
lishment has ordered that no one in the 
military may take part in any anti-Com- 
munist school or rightwing organization. 
Our Defense Department has fallen prey to 
Communist propaganda which is out to des- 
troy all anti-Communist organizations. 

America has never lost a war for lack of 
missiles, planes, or other weapons. Let’s 
look at our losses and place the blame where 
it belongs: Yalta—a Communist victory be- 
cause President Roosevelt did not recognize 
the danger of the International Conspiracy; 
China—vwe lost in a torrent of massive prop- 
aganda which convinced the world that Mao 
Tse-tung was an agrarian reformer; Ko- 
rea—we had the armaments to destroy Red 
China. Again Communist propaganda con- 
vinced England that we should not destroy 
Red China and England demanded the re- 
moval of General MacArthur. It was not 
missiles that kept President Eisenhower out | 
of Tokyo. It was Communist propaganda; 
Cuba—we did not lose Cuba to the Reds for 
lack of military power. It was Communist 
propaganda that we would offend other 
countries if we took the action which we 
should have taken. 

Until this country recognizes that we are 
losing every engagement to Communist prop- 
aganda and takes positive action to meet 
this enemy with the same weapons they 
use, we will fall like a ripe fruit, without 
firing a single missile. 


The Gambling Monopoly of the Austrian 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the gambling monopoly of the Austrian 
Government. Austria profits from sev- 
eral lotteries as well as from football and 
horseracing pools. 

In 1960 the total gross receipts of the 
several operations came to $13.5 million. 
The total net income to the government, 
which was not earmarked for any specific 
—- amounted to $3.2 million in 
1960. 

Austria is another of the nations where 
the government recognizes that gam- 
bling is here to stay and profits accord- 
ingly. In Austria, the government takes 
a cut of all gambling revenues—even de- 
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riving operating and monopoly fees from 
casinos. When will we profit from the 
example of Austria and other nations 
showing similar wisdom? 


Restore the Hanf Hanford Project 
EXTENSION OF ag REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, I strong- 
ly urge support of the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s proposal to make produc- 
tive use of the waste steam from the 
plutonium production reactor under con- 
struction at Hanford, Wash. The in- 
stallation of power generators will pro- 
duce 700,000 to 800,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity, and the project will be completely 
self-liquidating. 

In these troubled days, it is unthink- 
able that this Nation should waste a re- 
source of this significance. This Han- 
ford project will give the United States 
the world’s largest atomic powerplant. 

I was pleased to read in the August 3 
edition of the Chattanooga Times an edi- 


torial which strongly favored House ac- 


tion to restore the Hanford project in 
the AEC authorizing bill. I would like 
to have this editorial included with my 
remarks: 

RESTORE THE HANFORD PROJECT | 

The House should speedily reverse its 
shortsighted and thoroughly illogical vote 
against the Hanford, Wash., atomic power 
project. 

Under this plan, heat which is not only 
going strictly to waste in the Columbia River 
as a byproduct of the Hanford plutonium 
reactor, but is harming the river’s salmon 
runs, would he converted into 700,000 to 
800,000 kilowatts of electricity for the power- 
short Northwest. 

The $95 million in Federal appropriations 
involved would be repaid in full. The proj- 
ect was strongly backed by the Eisenhower 
administration and then Chairman McCone 
of the Atomic Energy Commission as a 
defense-strengthening measure. The Ken- 
nedy administration has continued that 
support. 

As the Portland Oregonian, an independ- 
ent Republican newspaper, said “the argu- 
ment against admitting another agency to 
the Federal power field was meaning 
General Electric Co. was to build and operate 
the power reactor. Private utilities, now 
buying a major portion of the Federal power 
in the Columbia Basin, would get most of 
the Hanford production. 

Nevertheless, the private utilities, joined 


by coal interests, have lobbied furiously” 


against the project. And, although the Sen- 
ate has passed the Hanford appropriation by 


54 to 36, the House rejected it last month 


176 to 140. 

Coal, of course, has its troubles but, in the 
face of the facts as they are, its position 
amounts to head-in-the-sand psychology. 
The Washington Star has pointed out that 
Representative HOLIFIELD, of California, 
chairman of the Joint Congressional Atomic 
Committee, “has made clear that such a 
reactor at Hanford could not hurt the coal 
industry.” 


ernment. 


less.” 
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Reason, and advancement for a great 


American region, together with defense as- 


pects involved in what would be by far the 
world’s largest nuclear powerplant, strongly 
suggest another, clear look at this question 
by the Representatives. 


Drugging the Public 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Indianapolis News of Fri- 
day, August 4, 1961: 

DRUGGING THE PUBLIC 

Senator Estes KeEerauver, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, who recently decided the boxing 
profession would be better off under Federal 
Government. control, also has decided the 
American public would be better off if drug 
companies are regulated by the Federal Gov- 
Therefore, in order to curb price 
gouging, Kerauver has introduced a bill to 
lower drug prices, warning drug makers they 
must accept a little more Government regu- 
lation or else be faced with direct Govern- 
ment control of the drug industry. 

This is not the first time Kerauver has at- 
tacked the drug industry. Late in 1959 and 
in 1960, his Senate Antitrust Subcommittee 
held lengthy, well-publicized hearings in 
which KEFAUVER used every exaggerated 
claim, half-truth, and downright distortion 
of facts to convince the American public it 
was being mulcted by greedy drug manu- 
facturers. 

By omitting the costs of production, sell- 
ing, research, administration, royalties, and 
taxes, KEFAUVER accused firms of selling drugs 
at a markup as high as 1,100 percent, in- 
stead of the actual 12 percent figure. So 


wild were his charges that the three minority 


members of the subcommittee—Senators 
Hruska, and DmksEn—all com- 
plained of- Kerauver’s unfair methods. 

It is an effective technique of demagogues, 
and a technique at which KEFAUVER excels, 
to convince the public it is being squeezed 
between the jaws of a monster, in this case 
greedy drug manufacturers. The truth is, 
however, that wholesale price indexes on 
drugs have steadily declined the past dozen 
years, while today’s druggists’ portion of the 
family medical budget is less than ever be- 
fore. The high drug prices are largely the 
result of millions of dollars invested in re- 


‘search for new and improved products. 


Few industries have performed more ad- 
mirably than the drug industry, and it has 
not needed a push from the Government. 
Now KEFAUVER wants to change that pat- 
tern, so that big brother can have a hand 
in setting prices and determining how much 
money will be allocated for research. We 
might ask: Who is better able to determine 
drug prices, the competing companies or KE- 
FAUVER’S staff? Who should determine what 
new drugs to search for, scientists of the 
drug industry or a handful of Washington 
bureaucrats? Who should determine how 
much stockholders’ money should be spent 
in search of those new products—drug com- 
pany Officials, whose record is outstanding, 
or those politicians who think nothing of 
scattering taxpayers’ money in dozens of 
directions on any number of unproductive 
and wasteful projects? 
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Senator KEerauver has already played the 
drug industry for more than enough pub- 
licity. We suggest, therefore, that he turn 
his attention elsewhere. Then, while he is 
busy trying to run the affairs of another seg- 
ment of industry, the drug manufacturers 
can get on with their job of protecting the 
health of the American public. 


American Enterprise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, is 
the New Frontier penalizing business be- . 
cause it is successful? This appears to 
be the case, as is amply proved by Leslie 
Gould’s article in the New York Journal 
American of August 4: 

A.T. & T.’s ANTTrRUsST DoNnE 
Too Goop a Jos 
(By Leslie Gould, financial editor) : 

There is no telephone service like that of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
the antitrust lawyers to the contrary. 

Anyone who has traveled to other parts 
of the world will confirm that. 

This goes for quality of service as well as 
cost. 

Part of the answer to this is that Ameri- 
can Telephone is privately owned—by 2 mil- 
lion shareowners—and privately operated. 
Other telephone systems are government 
owned, except for that in Rome. where it is 
run as a concession. 

Yet, twice in the last 3 months statements 
by the head of the Antitrust Division of the 
Justice Department regarding investigations 
have knocked down the price of A.T. & T. 
shares and upset the rest of the market. 

A “ROUTINE” INQUIRY 


In both instances, the market upsetting 
statements proved to be premature—to say 


the least. 


One, which knocked down telephone shares 
for a $1.7 billion loss in value, was explained 
the day after the damage was done as being . 
only a “routine” investigation. 

The second took away $1 b in market 
value for A.T. & T. shares, and all this was 
based on nothing more than that the Anti- 
trust was considering a move to force A.T. 
& T. to.divest itself of its oversea opera-. 
tions. 

CUT RATES TO A FRACTION 


In his offhand remark as to the oversea 
operations, Lee Loevinger, the antitrust head, 
said nothing about who or what was to sub- 
stitute for the service. All oversea voice 
transmissions are received or sent from Tele- 
phone's facilities. Except for radio, they are 
carried over cables jointly owned with others. 

On oversea business, a call to Europe was 
$75 when the service was inaugurated in 
1927. Today it is $9 nights and Sundays, 
and $12 other times. Last year Telephone 
handled 3,700,000 oversea messages, and the 
company’s share of revenue was $45 million, 
against its overall $8 billion business. 


“ COST OF TELEPHONE SERVICE 
There are ways of comparing A.T. & T.’s . 


service with that in other lands. The cost— 


how many hours an average factory worker 
has to work to pay for his monthly phone | 
bill of 50 calls—and the number of phones 


| 
> 
per population. | 
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In the United States, the cost to the aver- 


. age worker is 2.41 hours. In London, 6.74 


hours; Amsterdam, 4.42 hours; Zurich, 3.39 
hours; Hamburg, 8.37 hours; Rome, 3.18 
hours; Sydney, Australia, 3.92 hours, and 
Stockholm, 2% hours—the closest to the 
United States. 


LEADING THE WORLD 


On the number of phones to each 100 of 
the population, in the United States it is 
39.51 phones; Sweden, 35.30 phones; Switzer- 
land, 29.65; United Kingdom, 15.03; Holland, 
13.15; France, 9.06; Italy, 7.15; Japan, .521, 
and Russia, 1.91. 

The trouble with American Telephone is 
that it is successful. If its management were 
bad and it barely made a profit, antitrust 
would not be bothered. 

Maybe they would like the Russian system, 


‘where only selected few come by telephone 


books and those a couple of years or so out 
of date. Also try to get a number. 


Utilization: and Replenishment of U.S. 


Natural Resources 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as a Na- 
tion, we need to develop more effective 
conservation, utilization and replenish- 
ment policies for our natural resources— 
if we are to meet the needs of a fast-ex- 
a mo population of progress and of 


Yesterday, I was privileged to 


highlights of our needs—as well as pro- 


pose solutions for fulfilling our national 
requirements, in a broadcast over radio 
station WGN, Chicago. 

I ask. unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of the address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Excerrrs or ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 


BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUBLICAN, OF 
WISCONSIN, OVER RapiIo STATION WGN, 
CHICAGO 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, yesterday proposed a national 
study for more effective conservation, utiliza- 
tion, and replenishment of U.S. natural re- 
sources. 

In a broadcast over Radio Station WGN, 
Chicago, Senator WILEY stated: 

“A nation’s ability to meet challenges, to 
defend itself against enemies and to pro- 
mote peaceful progress, depends upon a 
strong, purposeful, creative people, and ade- 
quate reservoirs of natural resources. 

“Fortunately, we have been blessed with 


both of these assets. 


“However, there are ever-increasing de- 


mands—particularly by a fast-expanding 


population—upon our mineral, soil, water, 
forest, and other natural resources. 
“Consequently, it requires, in my judg- 
ment, a new look at our utilization, conserva- 
tion, and replenishment practices. The ob- 
jectives would be twofold: (1) To prevent 
too great depletion; and (2) attempt to as- 
sure an adequate supply for the future. Un- 
less this is done, it could adversely affect our 
progress; and, also, weaken our ability to de- 
fend ourselves against threats to our secu- 


rity. 
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“Now, what should be done? 

“First, let’s take a look at the supply- 
demand situation in the Nation. 

“According to experts: The production of 
mineral fuels, including oil, gas, coal, and 
nuclear fuel, will need to be doubled by 
1975, and possibly doubled again by the year 
2000 


“By 1980, we will need twice our current 
utilization of water, now totaling 300 bil- 
lion gallons of water a day. 

“In electric power, the Nation’s production 
capacity also will have to be tripled by 1980. 

“Timber requirements, too, are expected to 
double in the next 40 years. 

“These are highlights of the national pic- 


ture. | 

“Globally, also, a U.N. study indicates that 
world resources are too limited, even now, 
in 1961, to raise standards for all the nearly 
3 billion people to current Western levels. 
What, then, about the future, with the 
population exploding at the rate of 5,600 
every hour, or 49 million a year? 

“Natural resources, we can be positive, 


will be of premium value. 


“Now, what can we, as a nation, and citi- 
zens, do to insure better utilization, con- 
servation, replenishment programs? 

“As a first step, I believe that we could 
benefit immeasurably from a complete, eval- 
uation study of our natural resources. Why? 
To determine, as accurately as possible, 
(a) the ability of our resources and reserves 
for fulfilling our national needs; (b) the 
urgency of shortages; and (c) to provide 
directions for future programs. 

“Then, we need to take additional actions, 
including further develop, and, as neces- 
sary, expand, local-State-Federal efforts to 
conserve our forest, water, soil, mineral, and 
other resources; better educate our citizens 
on the need for conservation and sound 
utilization practices, particularly in avoid- 
ing waste; promote multiple-use policies for 
such resources as water and forests; develop 
replenishment programs—fuel, soil fertility, 
reforestation, water reserve, and other re- 
sources. 

“In summary, a good program should in- 
clude efficient use; adequate development to 
expand reservoirs to meet the requirements 
of national security and a growing economy; 
effective conservation to provide for future 
generations; efforts to discourage wasteful 
exploitation; and equitable distribution of 
benefits from resources.” 

CONCLUSION 


“In the face of threats to our security by a 
great powerful enemy, communism, then, 
development of more creative programs to 
best utilize our human and natural re- 
sources, is not only desirable, but absolutely 
essential both for survival and for progress 
in a war-tense world,” Senator WILEY con- 
cluded. 


Increases in the Rates of Compensation 
for Service-Connected Disabled Vet- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, along with 
other members of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs I have been quite distressed 
at the action taken by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance in regard to a very de- 
serving piece of legislation, H.R. 879, 
which seeks to provide increases in the 
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rates of compensation for service con- 
nected disabled veterans. Veterans’ or- 
ganizations are very much disturbed by 
the action of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. I, under unanimous consent, in- 
clude as a part of my remarks a recent 
letter addressed by the national com- 
mander of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans to each Member of the Senate on 
this subject, as well as another letter ad- 
dressed to a newspaper correspondent 
bearing on this subject: 

My Dear Senator: This is a very difficult 
letter for me to write to you. It involves 
the welfare of over 2 million service con- 
nected veterans of America’s wars. Specifi- 
cally, it involves the legislative plight of H.R. 
879, which, as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, would bring about a modest cost- 
of-living increase for those drawing compen- 
sation for service-connected disability. 

As amended in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and passed by the Senate, not only 
have the compensation provisions of H.R. 
879 been materially reduced, and the sec- 
tion pertaining to multiple sclerosis deleted, 
but a wholly unrelated amendment to re- 
open the national service life insurance pro- 
gram has been added to it. The net effect 
of this amendment from a parliamentary 
standpoint has been to bring about a stale- 
mate which effectively kills any chance for 
a compensation increase for this session un- 
less something is done about it. We believe 
that the separate issues of compensation and 
insurance should be faced squarely and each 
on its own merits. 

We do not believe it is fair or just for him 
who has borne the brunt of battle—the arm- 
less, the legless, the blind—and their de- 


pendents to be required to carry this con- 


troversial rider “piggyback” and alone. In 
order to allow the Senate to consider the 
provisions of H.R. 879 on their own merits 


I am respectfully petitioning you to intro- 


duce such a bill. If, for any reason, you 

cannot do this, I am requesting your advice 

as to how this regrettable impasse may be 

broken. 

yours, 

O. COOPER, 

National Commander. 
Avucust 3, 1961. 

Mr. JACK ANDERSON, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ANDERSON: I noticed your refer- 
ence this morning to the national service 
life insurance matter and I am afraid you 
have this somewhat out of perspective. 

H.R. 879 is a bill which provides for cost- 
of-living increase to veterans drawing service- 
connected compensation. This bill was 
passed by the House. The Senate Finance 
Committee cut the compensation  pro- 
visions by $12 million and added the 
wholly unrelated insurance rider and the bill 
as reported by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee was subsequently passed by the Senate. 

This insurance rider does not provide any 
means for a disabled veteran to reopen his 
life insurance and since it is wholly unre- 
lated to the compensation bill, it runs into 
parliamentary rules in the House, which 
effectively stalemate the matter. 

This insurance rider was known to be a 
highly controversial issue when it was 
added to H.R. 879. 

For your information, our organization is 
in favor of reopening the national service 
life insurance, but we were not allowed to 
present our case to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. This entire matter was handled 
without hearings and we feel that the much- 


‘needed cost-of-living increase for the vet- 


erans drawing service-connected compensa- 
tion is now sorely jeopardized. 
I am enclosing a copy of the letter which 


I have directed to each Member of the U.S. 


Senate for your information. 
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In addition to reducing the compensa- 
tion provision of H.R. 879, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee also eliminated a provision 


in that bill which would extend the pre- 


sumptive period for multiple sclerosis from 
3 years to 7 years. This simply means that 
a veteran who is found to have multiple 
sclerosis, that such. disease will be pre- 
sumed to be service connected if it occurs 


- within 7 years of his discharge. 


As you know, medical science has not 
solved this dreadful disease and until they 
do, we feel that the veteran should be given 
the benefit of the doubt. ‘There are prob- 
ably not more than 400 cases of this sort, 
but they are tragic indeed and I think you 
should know that this provision was cut 
out of the bill by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee so that you may consider this issue in 
the proper perspective. 

I hope you will see fit to publish more of 
the background of this legislation than is 


contained in your column in the Washing- 


ton Post of today. 
yours, 
WILLIAM O. COOPER, 
National Commander. 


What Business Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, a lot 
has been said on the New Frontier about 
encouraging business. Talk is cheap, 
but action proves the true intent. The 
following article by Donald I. Rogers in 
the New York Herald Tribune of August 
4 shows what business needs to make 
this the most dynamic economy in the 
world without shackling controls and the 
inflation which results: 

THE ULTIMATE Loss 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 


The administration is increasingly wor- 
ried about the Nation’s hard-core unem- 
ployment problem and it is obvious from 
statements issued in high offices that even 
the lucid thinkers on the various task forces 
haven't yet figured out the way to solve it. 

Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg lamented 
the fact that the number of workers idle for 
a half year or longer increased by nearly 
100,000 in July to a total of more than 1 
million, and in his announcement he de- 
clared that the figures show that economic 
recovery hasn’t appreciably changed the 
situation for workers thrown out of jobs by 
automation. 

Total unemployment did decline in July, 
but it was the long-term unemployed work- 
ers who disturbed Goldberg. He reminded 
the Nation that President Kennedy is com- 
mitted to seek more job-aid measures from 
Congress unless the long-term unemploy- 
ment problem improves. (Total unemploy- 
ment has been running just under 7 percent 
of the total work force for 8 straight 
months.) 

Mr. Goldberg and others of the adminis- 
tration act as though automation had just 
been invented. They act as though ma- 
chines had never, in any other administra- 
tion, replaced manual jobs. 

Truth is, back when Henry Ford set up 
his first production line, automation was 


beginning to be an important factor on the 
American employment scene. When Mr. 
International Harvester invented his mon- 
strous device, hundred of thousands of farm 
hands laid down their scythes, never again 
to mow hay by hand. Earlier, when A. G. 
Bell invented his jangling phone, thousands 
of messengers lost their jobs. | 

Automation has been an ever-present fac- 


tor in the American economy and, save for 


temporary job displacement, has never held 
back the spectacular growth which in less 
than a century thrust this Nation from a 


borrower to the richest land on earth. 


Why, then, aren’t we reabsorbing these 
displaced workers into the economy? What 
has happened to them? 

Without pointing to the obvious, that a 
certain percentage do not want to return 
to work, and that an additional percentage 
will not return until harsh economics will 
force them to, and that still an additional 
percentage flatly refuses to employ other 
skills, even though they may know them, 
we are not reemploying this hard-core, long- 
term group of idle workers because we are 
not permitting the economy to create the 


new jobs. 


This is the lesson the Kennedy adminis- 
tration must learn—apparently the hard 
way. 

Total unemployment in the Nation is run- 
ning about 5.1 million, compared with 5.5 
million in June. 

If we are to find jobs for more than 5 
million persons, the vast majority of those 
new jobs will have to be created in private 
industry, by private industry. 

Facing the problem realistically, it must 
be realized that the percentage of unem- 
loyment in boom times has been rising 
steadily in recent years. Yes, in boom times. 
Whenever there is a cyclical recession, the 
recovery leaves a greater reservoir of long- 
term unemployed. Government should be 
concerned; but not solely in providing jobs 
with the taxpayers’ money. 

Since the industrial revolution, American 
businesses have expanded operations and 
hired more people whenever they have been 
able to do so. 

What’s stopping them now? , 

That’s the question Mr. Goldberg should 
be asking of President Kennedy. Why 
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Hanford Raises Basic Policy Question 
EXTENSION REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, the House 
will soon have another opportunity to 
express its will on the question of adding 
electric generating facilities to the new 
Hanford reactor. This will be a serious 
decision which every Member must 
make, for the outcome could have the 
effect of making a fundamental change 
in the basic policy which Congress has 
laid down for the AEC. Some propo- 
nents of a Hanford electric plant have 
tried to minimize the policy question or 
to say it does not exist in order to cloud 
the issue. For this reason and so that 
each of us may know just what is in- 
volved, let us examine the legislative 
history of the role which Congress has 
outlined for the AEC in relation to the 


generation of electric energy. 


havn't American businesses expanded, hired 


more people, 
problem? 

We asked several business leaders that 
question. The answer was the same in each 
instance: Profits aren’t in sight. 

Why, we asked, aren't profits in sight, when 
we seem to be bursting into a new boom? 
Again, the answers were the same: There is 
little likelihood of tax relief; there is definite 
likelihood of further wage demands which 
will cause a tighter pinch on profits. 

Despite all of the additional investment 
that businesses have made in the last 10 
years, the after-tax profits today are just 
about the same as they were 10 years ago. 
Yet sales are up, wages are up, taxes are up, 
even employment is much higher than it was 
10 years ago. 


solved this unemployment 


The answer is that businesses haven’t in-. 


vested enough. Hard on our heels are the 
post-war baby-boom babies who, with 
diplomas in hand, will be knocking on the 
doors of personnel managers looking for 
jobs. 

Unless the Government itself provides the 
climate and the incentive for businesses to 
invest much more, no amount of lamenting 
from the Mr. Goldberg will sovle the long- 


term unemployment problem. A Kennedy 


program of raising taxes so the Government 
can create jobs for the unemployed will only 
further stifle the incentive to invest, and the 
ultimate losses will be woeful. 


First of all, as some of the Members 
may know, the AEC published, in 1955, 
a tremendous three-volume legislative 
history of the entire Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954. In 3,994 pages just about every 
word that was ever spoken or written in 
the 83d Congress on this vital piece of 
legislation is recorded and indexed. This. 
legislative history was compiled by Miss *- 
Madeleine W. Losee, the AEC’s law li- 
brarian, and every student of atomic 
energy legislation owes her a deep debt 
of gratitude for her wonderful work. 

If any Member doubts that the sub- 
ject of electric power from atomic energy 
was not explored thoroughly and care- 
fully in the 83d Congress, he need only 
look in the index to Miss Losee’s legis- 
lative history of the act. There he will 
see more than three pages of entries un- 
der the heading, “Electric Power from 
Atomic Energy.” | 

Section 44 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 provides for the disposition of 
electric energy generated by the Atomic 
Energy Commission in connection with 
its operations. The language has not 
been amended since its enactment in 
1954. | 

The section reads as follows: 

Sec. 44. DisPosrrion or ENeRGy.—If energy. 
is produced at production facilities of the 
Commission or is produced in experimental 
utilization facilities of the Commission, such 
energy may be used by the Commission, or 
transferred to other Government agencies, 
or sold to publicly, cooperatively, or privately 
owned utilities or users at reasonable and 
nondiscriminatory prices. If the energy pro- 
duced is electric energy, the price shall be 
subject to regulation by the appropriate 
agency having jurisdiction. In contracting 
for the disposal of such energy, the Commis- 
sion shall give preference and priorty to pub- 
lic bodies and cooperatives or to privately 
owned utilities providing electric utility serv- 
ices to high cost areas not being served by 
public bodies or cooperatives. Nothing in 
this Act shall be construed to authorize the 
Commission to engage in the sale or distribu- 
tion of energy for commercial use except — 


; 
> 
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energy as may be produced by the Commis- 
sion incident to the operation of research and 


development facilities of the Commission, or 
of production facilities of the Commission. 


During consideration of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 there was consider- 
able discussion of the provisions of sec- 
tion 44 and of the prohibition contained 
in this section with respect to the “sale 
or distribution of energy for commercial 
use” by the AEC. From the legislative 
history of the act it may be seen what is 
and is not authorized under this section. 


Seeking an interpretation of the then 
proposed section 44, Representative CHET 
HOLIFIELD, Democrat, of California, en- 
gaged in the following colloquy with the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission—Lewis L. Strauss—during the 
hearings on the bill. The gentleman 
from California put the question this 
way: 

Let me ask you if your understanding of 
this is that the Commission is given a con- 
gressional direction at this time not to en- 
gage in the sale or distribution of energy for 
commercial use except in a comes inci- 
dental way? 


The Chairman of the AEC replied and 
the colloquy is recorded in this manner: 

Mr. Srravss. That is our understanding. 

Reperesentative Ho.irietD. That is your 
understanding. That is my understanding 
as to the meaning of the language. So this 
changes the present law where the Commis- 
sion can produce power for its own use and 
sell that power in the commercial channels 
to a considerable extent; does it not? It puts 
it on the basis—— 

Mr. Srravuss. That is correct, Mr. Hotr- 
FIELD, but as I testified at the opening of 
‘ese public hearings, we have no intention 
of going into the power business. 


When the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy reported the legislation which 
became the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
it had something significant to say con- 
cerning the provisions of section 44. 
Quoting the pertinent words of that re- 
port we see that— : 

Section 44 permits the Commission to 
dispose of usable energy generated in the 
production facilities or in the experimental 
utilization facilities owned by the Commis- 
sion, but does not permit the Commission to 
enter the power-producing business without 
further congressional authorization to con- 


struct and operate such commercial 
facilities. 
When the matter came to the floor of 


the House after the conference on the 
differing versions of the bill, the chair- 
man of the Joint Committee, Represent- 


ative Sterling Cole, Republican, of New 


York, offered these comments on the ver- 
sion reported out of conference: 

The first area of difference was with re- 
spect to public versus private power issue. 
The other body had put in a provision au- 
thorizing, if not directing, but at least au- 
thorizing the Atomic Energy Commission to 
build atomic energy plants for the purpose 


of generating commercial electricity. On 


the other hand, a provision was considered 
in the House which directed that the Com- 
mission should not participate in that very 
thing. However, in order to resolve that un- 
certainty, a provision has been adopted by 
the conferees which makes it very certain 
that the Commission may, if it obtains funds 
from the Congress, embark upon an atomic 
power reactor of whatever size it may feel 
desirable, but it must be on the basis of a 


research ms development project and not 
for the pure and sole purpose of generating 
commercial electricity. 


From the other side of the aisle at that 
time we heard from our former colleague, 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Representative Carl Durham, Democrat 
of North Carolina, whose words of 
wisdom, drawn from his many years in 
Congress and from his distinguished and 
dedicated service on the Joint Com- 
mittee, often guided the Members on 
both sides of the aisle. Representative 
Durham had this to say about the provi- 
sions of section 44 as reported by the 
conference committee: 

We have prevented the AEC from going 
into the power business. I do not believe 
any Member of the House wants the Atomic 


Energy Commission in the power business. 
But the AEC can only build a full-scale re- 


actor in connection with its basic research 
programs. Of course, they can sell what 
comes from that, if necessary, or use it them- 
selves. That is about as far as the bill allows 
the AEC to go into the power field. You 
have heard otherwise, but the problem is 
rather simple, and this is just what the bill 
does. 


Thus we see the language of section 


44 and some critical comments on the 


meaning of the language of this section. 
The meaning seems clear and the intent 
of the Congress in this matter seems 
clear also. However, rather than cut 
off my research into the legislative his- 
tory of this section and rather than deny 
the Members the benefit of this research, 
let us look at some other comments on 
the problem of AEC in the power pro- 
ducing business. 

When the different versions of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 as approved 
by the two bodies went to conference, the 
version approved in the other body in- 
cluded a section 45 which was added 
there by a vote of 45 to 41. That sec- 
tion read as follows: 

Sec. 45. ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION. (a) 
The Commission is empowered to produce or 
provide for the production of electric power 
and other useful forms of energy derived 
from nuclear fission in its own facilities or 
in the facilities of other Federal agencies. 
In the case of energy other than electric 
power produced by the Commission, such 
energy may be used by the Commission, or 
transferred to other Government agencies, or 
sold to other users at reasonable and non- 
discriminatory prices. Electric power not 
used in the Commission’s own operations 
shall be delivered to the Secretary of the 
Interior, who shall transmit and dispose of 


such power in accord with the provisions of 


section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944. 
{b) The Commission may undertake any 
or all of the functions provided in subsec- 
tion 45a, through other Federal agencies 
authorized by law to engage in the produc- 
tion, marketing, or distribution of electric 
energy for use hy the public, and such agen- 
cies are hereby empowered to undertake the 
design, construction, and operation of nu- 
clear power facilities and the disposition of 
electric energy produced in such facilities 
when funds therefor have been appropriated 
by Congress. Nothing in this Act shall pre- 
clude any Federal agency now or hereafter 
authorized by law to engage in the produc- 
tion, marketing, or distribution of electric 
energy from obtaining a license under sec- 
tion 103 of this Act for the construction and 
operation of facilities for the production and 
utilization of special nuclear material or 
atomic energy for the primary purpose of 
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producing electric energy for disposition for 
ultimate public consumption. 


In the Senate on July 21, 1954, the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], who is now the vice chairman of 
the Joint Committee, discussed the pro- 
visions of the proposed section 45 with 
its sponsor, the former Senator from 
Colorado, Mr. Ed Johnson. The Senator 
from Rhode Island expressed the view 
that the proposed section would consti- 
tute “an authorization on the part of the 
AEC to build electric generating plants,” 
Senator Johnson agreed. 

The Senator from Rhode Island said 
also that the proposed section would pro- 
vide “that the AEC should build its 
plants in parts of the country where the 
rates are already low. We would defeat 
the very purpose of the whole program.” 
But Senator Johnson denied that his 
amendment—section 45—would provide 
any such thing. 

In any event, the proposed section 45 
was adopted by the Senate and became 
one of the matters to be settled in con- 
ference. The conferees eliminated the 
section and settled on the language of 
section 44 which is now contained in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. Although we 
have seen what two influential Members 
of the House had to say about section 44 
back in 1954, let us look at some other 
words on this section. 

Commenting on the bill as amended in 
conference and reported to the House, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD] said: 

The amendment to section 44 introduced 
by Representative CoLe and adopted by the 
House would preclude the AEC from selling | 
or distributing any power not produced in- 
cident to the operation of its research, de- 
velopment, and production of nuclear mate- 
rial facilities. This effectively eliminates the 
Commission as an important participant in 
supplying atomic power to municipal and 
rural cooperative electric systems. 


Now it goes without saying that the 
gentleman from California was opposed 
to this restriction on the role of the 
Commission in power generation. De- 
spite his opposition, however, he recog- 
nized clearly that the restrictions were 
there and are still there, and that it was 
the intent of the Congress then that the 
AEC would not be permitted to get into 
the business of generating electric power 
for commercial use. 

In the other body during debate on > 
the act in 1954, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovctas], in a colloquy with the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island, commented: 

I am very frank to say that I do not want 
to see the Government develop all the power 
which could be generated from uranium 
and plutonium. I should liké to see the 
major portion of such power developed by 
private industry, but I would not want at 
this time to foreclose the Government from 
the authority to generate power from 
uranium and plutonium. 


In reply the Senator from Rhode 
Island said in part: | 

We are trying to keep the Federal Govern- 
ment out of the power-producing business. 


At another point in this colloquy we 
fined these remarks by the two Senators: 


Mr. Dove.as. The language of the author- 
ization bill is such that, in the opinion of 
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the majority of the Joint Committee, it 


would not permit the Commission to enter 
the power-producing business. 

Mr. Pastore. Except for the power which is 
necessary for its own operations. That is 
important. 

Mr. Dovctas. It would not permit the de- 
velopment of electrical power for industrial 
or commercial use. 

Mr. Pastore. A pilot plant in order to 
prove the effectiveness and practicability of 
a reactor could be built, but the Commis- 
sion could not build a powerplant any- 
where in the country to compete with already 
established public utility companies. We 
say, when you get into that, you get into 
the basic philosophy of whether the Govern- 
ment will be in the electrical business, or 


whether private enterprise will conduct it. 


At that time you will have to come back 
to Congress. 


Shortly after this exchange, the Sen- 


ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 


who later served as chairman of the 
joint committee, directed a question to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. The 
brief colloquy is recorded in the RECORD 
as follows: | 

Mr. ANDERSON. I ask the Senator whether 
he does not agree with me that the bill does 
not permit the Atomic Energy Commission 
to generate electric energy as such for even 
its own operations, except in a pilot plant. 
Would the Senator not agree that if at Oak 
Ridge, for example, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission required additional current for its 
gaseous diffusion plant, it could not take 
plutonium or uranium, or anything else, 
and generate current, except as a byproduct? 
In other words, it cannot set up a plant to 
generate current as current; it can only 
produce it as a byproduct. Is that correct? 

Mr. Pastore. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not say that is bad; it 
does bother me, however. 

Mr. Pastore. We are getting down to the 


philosophy of the subject. 


Concerning the question of whether 
the Commission has authority to con- 
struct nuclear power stations of sub- 
stantial size, the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HICKENLOOPER] inserted in the 
REcorD in 1954 a statement which notes, 
in pertinent part: 

The authority contained in S. 3690 per- 
mitting the Commission to build and operate 
atomic powerplants arises from the research 
and development provisions of the bill. 

Any projects for atomic powerplants con- 
struction and operation by the Commission, 
either singly or jointly in participation ar- 
rangements with others, must be primarily 
for research and development purposes. 

Varying amounts of energy may be gen- 
erated by such projects. Section 44 author- 
izes the Commission to dispose of this by- 
product power which would be, in fact, inci- 
dental to ti@p research and development 
objective, but it is not the intention of the 
framers of this legislation to turn the Com- 
mission into a federally sponsored, commer- 
cial electric power generating agency. 


This is not a power bill. This is a bill to 


advance research and development in aid of 
the art of making atomic machines—or of 
using atomic fuel—for the generation of 
power. 


It would be impossible to account here 
for all of the remarks made in the House 
and in the other body on section 44 of 
the Atomic Energy Act. Suffice it to say 
that the section was debated at consider- 
able length by both sides and that all 
agreed as to the limitations imposed on 
the AEC by the ee. ‘ultimately 
adopted. 
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Thus there was established a clear 
legislative background on which oppo- 
nents of the Hanford steamplant project 
can assert that the project is contrary 


to the spirit and intent of the Congress 


with respect to this section and the role 
of the AEC in the power-producing busi- 
ness. | 

If the Congress wanted to grant AEC 
blanket authority to get into the power 


business, or any other Federal agency 
for that matter, it had that opportunity 


in the language of the proposed section 


45 which was adopted by the Senate and 


dropped in conference. The action of 
the committee of conference was sus- 
tained by both Houses, so there can be 
no doubt that the Congress expressed 
its will cleariy on this matter, too. 

Let us look for a moment at what was 
said at one point in the other body about 
section 45 and its effect. While the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] was 
discussing this section, the Senator from 
Florida {[Mr. HoLLanp] cut in to begin 
this exchange: 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will yield right 


there, the Senator has read the sentence to > 


which my inquiry is addressed. 


The Senator from Florida was refer- 
ring to the first sentence of the pro- 
posed section 45. He continued: 

The Senator from Florida is unable to see 
any provision which would appear to confine 
that sentence to the manufacture by the 
Atomic Energy Commission of power pri- 
marily for its own use. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator is correct. 


I point out to the Senator the next sen- 
tence— 


Which the Senator from Iowa read. 


| Then he continued: 


. The staff of the Joint Committee has 
studied the amendment from various angles. 
We are finally convinced that there can be 
no question that this amendment would put 
the Atomic Energy Commission into the 
business of a production agency for the com- 
mercial production of electric power; and I 
submit that this is not the concept of the 
duties of the Commission. It will place it 
in the category of an operation. 


This exchange, as well as any found 
in the legislative history of the Atomic 
Energy Act, characterizes accurately the 


purpose and intent of the proposed sec- 


tion 45 which the Congress did not 


‘adopt. When the Congress failed to 
adopt that section it said, in effect, that 


it was opposed to putting the AEC into 
the power-generating business for com- 
mercial purposes. 

The Members should understand 


clearly that this section of the Atomic | 


Energy Act of 1954 has remained un- 
changed for a good number of years. 
Strong opposition to the provisions of 
section 44 and strong support for section 
45 was voiced that year, and I respect 
those gentlemen deeply and sincerely for 
their views on the important subject of 
the AEC’s role in power production. 
But I must remind the Members that in 
subsequent Congresses our colleagues 
have not once attempted to resurrect 
section 45 or amend section 44 to give 
the Commission broader authority with 
respect to generation of a sizable amount 
of electric power for commercial use. 
Instead, they have chosen to leave the 


_ words of the Atomic Energy Act as they 
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are and to leave the legislative history of 
the act as it is, and now seek a back- 
door approach to the same end by means 
of this proposal to add 800,000 kilowatts 
of .electric-generating capacity to the 
AEC’s new plutonium-production reactor 
at Hanford. 

We, who are opposed to the Hanford 
steamplant proposal, do not claim that 
it is in any way illegal for the Congress 
to authorize any Federal agency to per- 
form any function or to engage in any > 
sort of enterprise. It is for us here in 
Congress to decide, and only for us to 
decide, whether we shall change the 
established policy and authorize this 
project. But I would remind my col- 
leagues that the Congress, in 1954, dis- 
cussed this very matter at considerable 
length and explored it in considerable 
detail before arriving at a determination 
that the AEC should not get into the 
commercial power business. We can- 
not, in good conscience, overlook these 
facts of demonstrable history. 

But, I would suggest that the legisla- 
tive history of section 44 has indeed 
been overlooked. The record of the 
debate on Hanford in the other body. 
on July 18 seems to indicate this to me. 

Through all of the legislative history 
of section 44 one word, more than any 
other, crops up time and again. It is 
the simple word “incident.” This word 
is to be found in the language of section 
44 and it is used to refer to power pro- 
duced by the Commission. Read care- 
fully the last sentence of section 44 and 
note where the word falls. 

In my opinion much of the trouble 
with interpretation of section 44 rests 
in an understanding of what is meant 
by incident, or incidental. Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, the un- 
abridged second edition, dated 1942; de- 
fines “incident” as “coming or hap- 
pening accidentally; not in connection 
with the main design; incidental; 
fortuitous.” In this same dictionary, 
“incidental” is defined as “happening 
as a chance or undesigned feature of 
something else; casual; hence, not of 
prime concern; subordinate; as an in- 
cidental expense.” 

Let us now apply the test of this 
definition against the power to be pro- 
duced at Hanford from conversion of 
the production reactor If the reactor 
design included, as in the initial au- 
thorization 3 years ago, features per- 
mitting conversion to power generation, 
is the power incidental? Does it hap- 
pen as a chance or undesigned feature 
of operation of the reactor? Obviously 
not. 

We see, therefore, that the Hanford 
project goes directly contrary to the in- 
tent of the Congress which, in 1954, said 
that the Commission should not enter 
the power-producing field except in the 
course of research and development. 
Not a single Hanford proponent claims 
that this is a research and development 
project; indeed not, for the funds would 


come under the heading of production ~ 


of special nuclear materials. 

It is within the province of the Con- 
gress to change its mind from one Con- 
gress to another or from one session to 
another. But after the careful analysis 
of this subject which was carried out in > 


| 
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these Chambers 7 years ago, I submit 
that Congress made up its mind once and 
for all on the role of AEC in the power 
field. I submit also that-the Hanford 
project must fall of its own weight for 
this very reason. 

We must not permit the back door to 
be opened at this time and in this man- 
ner to permit the AEC to enter the busi- 
ness of producing commercial electric 
power, for once opened, the door can 
never be barred again. 

I would leave this suggestion with the 
Members. If the supporters of the Han- 
ford project feel strongly enough and 
sincerely enough—as I am certain they 
do—that this proposal, which would put 
AEC into business as another Federal 
power-generating ‘agency, is right and 
proper and just, let them come to the 
front door and ask that the Congress 
here assembled change the Atomic En- 
ergy Act to permit just this sort of 


thing. Let them introduce legislation 


to this effect for reference to the Joint 
Committee, for careful public hearings, 
and for action in these Chambers with- 
out affecting the other projects in the 
AEC authorization bill. If it be the will 
of Congress that the basic policy of the 
act be changed to permit this sort of 
activity on the part of the Commission, 


then so be it. But let the Hanford pro-~ 


ponents establish a clear legislative 
record to reinforce their position. Let 
us not permit them to circumvent the 
clearly established intent of the Co 

by going to the back door with a project 
of this importance. 


Wisconsin’ Leadership Honored—Work- 
men’s Compensation Law Commemora- 
tive Stamp 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sep-— 


tember 4, a new 4-cent workmen’s com- 
pensation law commemorative stamp 
will be released in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Why in Wisconsin? 
Because the Badger State—on May 3, 
1911—énacted the first State compensa- 


tion law for workmen to become effective 


in the Nation. 

The stamp itself, as well as selection of 
Milwaukee as the site for issuance, re- 
flects the leadership of Wisconsin in 
this, as well as other fields. 

Depicting the significance of the stamp 
and its features, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have excerpts of first, an article 
from the Sunday Washington Post en- 
titled ““Wisconsin’s Leadership Honored,” 
by Franklin Bruns; and second, an arti- 
cle from the Sunday Star containing a 
description of the stamp, by Belmont 
Faries, printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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WISCONSIN'S LEADERSHIP HONORED 
(By Franklin Bruns, Jr.) 

The 4-cent workmen’s compensation law 
commemorative stamp, to be released Sep- 
tember 4 at Milwaukee, Wis., will feature 
the scales of justice and equality, with a 
worker and his family balancing a represen- 
tation of industry. 

In the upper area is a dark bar, within 
which is the name of the State which passed 
the first validated compensation law, with 
the “O” of Wisconsin representing the 
fulcrum. 

Norman Todhunter, New York illustrator, 
and a member of the Postmaster General’s 
Citizens’ Stamp Advisory Committee, con- 
ceived the design, which is in vertical for- 
mat, with light and dark contrasts. 

The left area is a dark presentation against 
a white background; the right half will be 
essentially white against a dark background. 
As a result of an understanding at the time 
of his appointment, Todhunter will receive 
no pay for his artistic contributions. 

The workmen’s compensation law com- 
memorative stamp will be printed on the 
Cottrell presses, in a color yet to be. an- 
nounced, in panes of 50 subjects, electric-eye 
perforated. An initial order for 100 million 
of this stamp has been placed. 

Collectors desiring first-day cancellations 
of the 4-cent workmen’s compensation law 
commemorative stamp may send addressed 
envelopes, together with remittance to cover 
the cost of stamps to be affixed, to the post- 
master, Milwaukee 2, Wis. The outside en- 
velop to the postmaster should be clearly 
marked “First Day Covers, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Stamp.” Collectors are cautioned 
that orders for first-day covers must not 
include requests for uncanceled stamps. 

The pictorial portion of the first-day can- 
cellation, to be applied at Milwaukee on 
September 4, will highlight elements of the 
State seal, and the motto “Forward.” 


WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
(By Belmont Faries) 


The 4-cent workmen’s compensation law 
commemorative stamp, to be issued Septem- 
ber 4 at Milwaukee, Wis., will have an essen- 
tially abstract design seeking to communi- 
cate the ideal of law, perfect justice, the 
Post Office Department reports. 

The design is divided down the center into 
halves, light on the left and toned on the 
right. According to the artist, Norman Tod- 
hunter, the New York illustrator, “this exact 
spatial symmetry suggests the idea of scales” 
with the “O” of the word “Wisconsin,” cen- 
tered above, as the fulcrum. | 

Exactly balanced on the scales are to the 


right a workman, his wife, and child, and to 


the left, a factory representing industry. 
Mr. Todhunter, a member of the Stamp Ad- 
visory Committee, contributed the design. 
The lettering, in Futura Medium, was exe- 
cuted by Jerry Mullen, of New York City. 


The stamp will be printed in a single color 


in an order of 100 million. It will be issued 
in Post Office panes of 50. The engravers at 


the Bureau of Engraving and Printing were 


Charles A. Brooks for the vignette and Robert 
J. Jones for the lettering and numeral. 
Covers for first-day cancellation, with re- 
mittance for the cost of the stamps, may be 
sent to the postmaster, Milwaukee, Wis. The 
outer envelope to the postmaster should be 
marked “First Day Covers Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Stamp” and, in accordance with 


the 5-day rule, must be eo before 
midnight, August 30. 

The pictorial portion of the first-day can- 
cellation, to be used in Milwaukee Septem- 
ber 4, will highlight elements of the Wiscon- 


_ Sin State seal and the motto “Forward.” 
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Medical Care for Illinois’ Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the legislative proposals pending be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee is 
the administration’s 1961 version of 
socialized medicine. In view of the em- 
phasis being placed on defense spending 
and the need to maintain a balanced 
budget and a degree of fiscal responsi- 
bility even in the era of the New Fron- 


tier, it is well for us to pause and reflect 


on the tremendous burden the taxpayer 
would be forced to bear if even a portion 
of the administration’s socialistic pro- 
gram would be enacted. 

Recently the Dlinois Legislature en- 
acted and the Governor signed legisla- 
tion coordinating with the Kerr-Mills 
bill passed in the 1960 session of Con- 


gress. The growing number of States 


which have developed legislative plans 
made possible by the Kerr-Mills law is 
testimonial to its practicality and the 
leadership and vigor present at the State 
level of government. 

Therefore, I feel that Members of the 
House should be aware of the action of 


the Dlinois General Assembly and the 


wisdom shown by the Governor in sigu- 
ing this bill. I insert into the REcorp 
an editorial that appeared in the August 
3 issue of the Chicago Sun-Times which 
provides a concise explanation of the 
Illinois enactment. This editorial is 
entitled Care ffor Illinois 
Ag 
MEDICAL CARE FOR ILLINOIS AGED 


A new State program of medical care for 


older persons with low incomes went into 
effect quietly this week when Governor 
Kerner signed two bills passed by the recent 
session of the Illinois General Assembly. 

This State program, which grew out of 
the controversial Kerr-Mills legislation en- 
acted by Congress last August, drew’ sur- 
prisingly little public attention during its 
trip through the legislature. 

It may be helpful, therefore, to spell out 
here what the new program will mean to 
many older Illinoisans—and to the taxpayers 
who will be sent the medical bills. 

First, the cost: The legislature appropri- 
ated $20 million to finance the program 
during the initial 2-year period. Under the 
Kerr-Mills legislation, that amount will be 
matched by the Federal Government. Thus, 
$40 million will be available to carry the 
program to July 1, 1963. 

Illinois Public Aid Commission officials 
say that will not be enough money to pro- 
vide all the medical services mentioned in 
the legislation signed by Kerner. So Illinois 
will start with a scaled-down program. The 
bills signed by Kerner called for 14 different 


types of medical services, including the cost 


of hospital and nursing home Care, doctors, 
dentists, and drug fees, and home nursing 
care. 

Under the tight program devised by Peter 


Cahill, chairman of the Public Aid Commis- 


sion, Illinois will provide for qualifying old 
persons: Unlimited hospital charges, plus 


physicians feets for the first 30 days after 


the patient’s discharge from the hospital. 
(Cahill estimates it would cost $105 million 
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to $130 million per biennium to provide the 
full range of services mentioned in the bills.) 

Who can qualify for this service? Anyone 
over 65 earning less than $1,800 a year and 
having less than $1,800 in assets. For a 
married couple the combined income total 
is $2,400 and the asset ceiling $2,200. The 
home in which the elderly claimant lives is 
not counted in total assets. But the State 
can obtain a lien on the recipient’s home aft- 
er his death to recover the aid paid. In 
addition, claimants cannot accept the aid 
if they have a near relative able to afford 
the medical bill. 

Finally, to save the State from paying 
small medical bills which the claimant sup- 
posedly can handle himself, the patient must 
apply the first 10 percent of his income and 
assets to his medical bill. That means a pa- 
tient with a yearly income of $1,700 and 
$1,300 in assets must pay the first $300 in 
medical costs and the State will pay the 
rest. | 

IPAC Chairman Cahill estimates there are 
975,000 persons in Illinois who are 65 and 
older. Of that total, he figures perhaps 
450,000 have incomes of $1,800 or less, al- 
though he stresses that it is difficult to obtain 


accurate figures. Finally, he estimates that 
of “the 450,000, we might get from 230,000 to 


300,000 who would be eligible for medical 
aid.” 

This Illinois program goes into effect at 
a time when there is renewed debate in 
Washington about the best way to finance 
medical care for the aged. A House com- 
mittee now is holding hearings on the Ken- 
nedy administration’s bill to do the financ- 
ing through social security. 

Critics of such programs as that estab- 
lished in Illinois and a dozen other States 
say these plans in cooperation with the Kerr- 
Mills legislation do not offer comprehensive 
enough medical services. We point out, how- 
ever, that the Kerr-Mills legislation went 
into effect only last October 1 and that there 
has been no valid testing period of its ef- 
fectiveness. 


Until there is an opportunity to see the 


results of such tests, we suggest it would be 


premature to rush into a new and vastly 
more costly operation such as the social 
security plan would entail. 


Greater Economic Feasibility for Hanford 
Electric Generating Facilities Shown by 
New Studies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Thursday, July 27,1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just been informed by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission that the economic 
feasibility of adding electrical facilities 
to the Hanford reactor is even greater 
than we first thought. 


As indicated in the letter we received 
today from the AEC, which I want to 


place in the Recorp, the net economic 
benefits are indicated to be almost twice 
as much as the studies early this spring 
showed. Unfortunately, the actual 
numbers are Classified, since they would 
reveal production rates of nuclear mate- 
rial for our weapons program, although 
I think I can safely say that the benefits 
run well over $50 million. 
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After the Federal Power Commission, 
the General Electric Co., Burns & Roe, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission 
completed their studies early this spring, 
and the administration, based on these 
studies, proposed the construction of 
the Hanford reactor electric facilities, 
work continued on the feasibility stud- 
ies. The General Electric Co. found that 
the reactor plant would actually have a 
better power distribution pattern than 
was first thought and would generate 
steam at 370 pounds per square inch in 
lieu of 235 pounds per square inch. This 


higher quality steam will permit more 


efficient conversion of the waste heat to 
electricity. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission also found that the turbine gen- 
erator capacity could be increased from 
786 megawatts to 860 megawatts without 
an increase in cost. 

The degree of economic feasibility of 


this project I think will meet anyone’s . 


standards for its justification. 

I would like to have the unclassified 
portion of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s August 7, 1961, letter inserted at 
this point of my remarks in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
August 7, 1961. 

Dear Mr. HO.uIFIELD: This is in response to 
your letter of August 4, requesting an up-to- 
date report on the status of the design fea- 
tures of the Hanford new production reactor 
conversion facilities. 

On May 22, 1961, the General Electric Co. 
made available to our Hanford staff revised 
technical assumptions concerning possible 
performance of the new production reactor 
which indicated increased steam pressures 
in the future, power-only, condition. Appli- 
cation of the revised assumptions leads to 
a steam pressure at the turbine throttles of 
approximately 370 psia, instead of the pre- 
vious level of 235 psia, at the assumed power- 
only operating level of 3320 megawatts. The 
new information projects improved flatten- 
ing of the neutron flux, improved orificing 
for water flow control, and the tolerability 
of higher water temperatures during the 
power-only period. There was no change in 
the reactor conditions applicable to the dual- 
purpose period. 

Upon receipt of these revised assumptions 
from General Electric, Burns and Roe was 
asked to study alternate powerplant designs 
which would take advantage of the potential 
increase in efficiency and to evaluate the 
costs and benefits resulting therefrom. 
These studies were of course directly related 
to the Burns and Roe design effort on tur- 
bine generator specifications which is still 
underway. As a part of this evaluation it 
was necessary to coordinate the Burns and 
Roe technical studies with discussions with 
the BPA concerning the marketability dur- 
ing the dual-purpose period of power from 
plants of various capacities. The combined 
results of these studies indicate improved 
economics by sizing the powerplant at ap- 
proximately 800 megawatts gross for the 
dual-purpose phase and 860 megawatts gross 


for the power-only phase. These values may: 


be compared with case A-2 in the FPC re- 
port of 670 megawats during the dual-pur- 
pose period and 786 megawatts during the 


period. 


The resulting present worths and financial 
benefits, computed in the manner used by 
the FPC are given in the attached classified 
tabulation. As may be noted the improved 
design shows almost twice the net benefits 
calculated for the case used by FPC. This 


enneiiipiiiieil is due both to greater efficiency 
associated with the higher steam pressure. 
described above, and to the somewhat larger 
size of the turbine. It is presently estimated 
that the 1 power capacity can be pro- 
vided within the $95 million budget estimate. 
Sincerely yours, 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman. 


Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


_ Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing last fall’s campaign, Candidate Ken- 


nedy told the American people that, if 
elected, he would go to Washington and - 


“get this country moving again.” 

In view of Marguerite Higgins’ article 
in today’s New York Herald Tribune, I 
am wondering in which direction our 
country is moving: 

DIPLOMACY AND FULBRIGHT’S BoMB 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WASHINTON.—Senator FULBRIGHT, Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
gave a spectacular example last week of the 
reason why virtually every professional dip- 
lomat in town cheered when his name was 

from the roster of those likely to be 
named the New Frontier’s first Secretary of 
State. 

At precisely the most delicate moment, the 
Senator dropped a diplomatic bombshell in 
the most public way possible—a television 
program. The crux of the damage was con- 
tained in this exchange: 

Question. In any negotiations over Berlin, 
Senator, would you be willing to t any 
concessions on the part of the West which 
closed West Berlin as an escape hatch for 
refugees in any way? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Well, I think that 
might certainly be a negotiable point. The 
truth of the matter is I think that the Rus- 
sians have the power to close it [the escape 

hatch] in any case. * * * So why is this 


a great concession? 

But as an ap White House aid put it, 
it is not only a t concession but an “im- 
possible concession” ‘and one that has al- 
ready been specifically ruled out by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his Berlin speech. 

Even the Russians have long hesitated at 
giving the world the spectacle of turning 
back at gunpoint—for no other device would 
suffice—the men, women, and children risk- 
ing all to get from Communist East Berlin 
to freedom Can anyone seriously imagine 
the West cooperating in this grisly spectacle 
of physically turning back those desperately 
seeking asylum? 

And why should the West be entrapped 
into doing communism’s dirty work® For 
there is every evidence that the Russians do 
not, in practice, have the power completely 


to seal off the Berlin escape hatch for the | 


reason that to do so would bring more prob- 
lems than it solves. Already even the few 
(so far) additional restrictions have panicked 
the East Germans into fleeing west at the 
rate of one every four seconds. Up until 
now the escape hatch has also served as a 
safety valve. It was the reason many East 
Germans stayed at their job, secure in the 
knowledge that if they wanted ultimately to 
leave they could. But any attempt to seal 
off the safety valve completely would bring 
an explosion throughout East Germany that 
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the experts agree, would make the revolt of 
1953 look puny. 

And finally how could the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, which is planning to make a 
case throughout the world on the principle 
of self-determination, be a party to denying 
this principle to the refugees who each day 
are “voting with their feet” for freedom? 

Senator FULBRIGHT’s inexplicable state- 
ment offers a double embarrassment to the 
administration. For President Kennedy is 
deeply grateful to the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee for his 
great contributions in pushing the foreign 
aid bill through the Senate. The White 
House does not wish to embarrass the Sena- 
tor by public repudiation. But at the same 
time, it must somehow reassure the violently 
disturbed people of Germany and Berlin that 
under the American system the responsible 
Democratic officials often do not speak for 
the Democratic administration. 

The tragedy of this and other statements 
made on Germany last week by the Senator 
is that they came right after President Ken- 
nedy had, through a painstaking series of 
balances, struck a note in his Berlin speech 
that reassured Europe, but at the same time 
made plain to the Russians that this country 
was not bluffing. 

This balance has been badly damaged. As 
could be expected, Mr. FULBRIGHT’s statement 
was received enthusiastically beyond the Iron 
Curtain, particularly by the East German 
radio. In the West it brought an estonished 
demand for an explanation from West Ger- 
man Chancellor Adenauer. And the West 
German headlines were a mixture of anxiety 
and outrage. 

“A moral low blow,” said Hamburg’s “Die 
Welt.” 

“Der Eurier,” a Berlin paper, said “Senator 
FPUOLBRIGHT * * * has a bad memory. We 
should like to remind him that his country 
also signed the Declaration of Human Rights 
of the U.N. Assembly. We presume that the 
Senator will read this declaration again be- 
fore he pleads once more for the treatment 
of men as slaves of a regime.” 

Another Berlin paper, “Der Tag,” declared: 
“We may congratulate ourselves that Senator 
FULBRIGHT did not become Secretary of State 
* * * we cannot understand how a man 
whom we regard as a friend deliberately 
wants to throw us into the teeth of our 
adversaries.” 

Said a European diplomat: “Isn’t there 
some way to avoid—in such crucial times— 
a@ public clash on foreign policy between 
Democratic Party spokesmen and the Presi- 
dent of the United States? Couldn’t the 
American system provide for a sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of all Democratic 
leaders to a Democratic President?” 

It is also a question being asked all over 
Washington except, it seems, on Capitol Hill. 


The State Lotteries of Australia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


- HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out to the Members of this House 
the several state lotteries of Australia. 
Most of the states of Australia are cur- 
rently operating lotteries—and they are 
profiting accordingly. 

Pive Australian state governments, 
including the governments of the three 


most populous states, conducted lotteries | 
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in 1960. Gross receipts amounted to $78 
million. Net income came to $25 million. 

Lottery income earned by all states is 
earmarked for hospitals, mental insti- 


tutions, and welfare organizations. In. 


addition, the lottery of the state of New 


South Wales was used to help finance © 


the -construction of a new opera house 
in Sydney. 

The Australians, like most other peo- 
ples, see nothing wrong with lottery 
revenues. Why is America less wise in 
this respect? 


Neutron Bomb Gives “Wider Choice Than 


Humiliation or All-Out Nuclear Action” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, develop- 
ment of the neutron bomb as a defensive 
weapon is the answer to President Ken- 
nedy’s call for ‘a wider choice than 
humiliation or all-out nuclear action.” 

Creation of this weapon offers a feasi- 
ble and practical alternative to weak- 
nesses in the Western economic, political 
and defense strategy. It fills the need for 
@ politically acceptable nuclear weapon. 
Developing it can be accomplished within 
fiscal limitations. It could be used with- 
out the devastating nuclear side effects 
of less discriminate weapons. It could 
be used by NATO in Europe without 
precipitating a general nuclear war. 

For these reasons prompt resumption 
of nuclear testing is necessary in order 
to give the West opportunity to develop 
the neutron bomb and provide the free 
world a new line of defense, a defense 
which can offer hope rather than total 
destruction. 

The idea of the neutron bomb is one 
of the most important to emerge since 
that of the thermonuclear weapon. It 
can be used effectively against enemy 
troop concentrations in the field without 
damaging physical facilities and without 
creating widespread radiation fallout. 

Should enemy troops invade Western 
Europe, the neutron bomb could be used 
on the battlefield to stem the aggressors 
without destroying the lives of the 
friendly population, without causing 
wholesale physical damage to cities and 
farmlands and without inviting a rain of 
Soviet nuclear rockets on the cities of 
NATO allies, including the United States. 

Worldwide publicity and, to an extent, 
US. national policy, have stressed the 
destructive capabilities of present A- 
bombs and H-bombs ever since they were 
first devised. In contrast, there has been 
little interest in developing a national 
Philosophy of nuclear restraint, and lit- 
tle interest in developing weapons to im- 
plement this philosophy of restraint. 
The neutron bomb is the first weapon 
which fills this gap. Only by testing can 
it be developed to an assured capacity. 


President Kennedy has spoken of an 
alternative to “humiliation or all-out nu- : 
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clear action” in the context of beefing 
up U.S. conventional forces. Although 
strengthening these forces, now unac- 
ceptably weak, is required, the President 
misconceives it as the alternative he 
seeks. 

In both the short range and the long 
range communism’s conventional forces 
will continue to outweigh the West’s by 
wide margins. A nuclear “equalizer” is 
a continuous need if the West is to sur- 
vive this handicap and stem the rising 
tide of communism. But, if the prob- 
ability escalation is to be minimized, this 
“equalizer” must be a discriminate one, 
possessing these three essential charac- 
teristics: 

First. The weapon’s effects must be 
limited to the battlefield. 


Second. The weapon’s control must be 


safely delegable to subordinate military 


levels at the battlefield. . 
Third. The weapon’s use must be de- 

signed strictly for tactical response 

against clearly aggressive, invading mil- 


itary forces in action, thereby denying © 


the enemy excuse for escalation to all- 
out strategic nuclear action against non- 
military targets. 

The neutron bomb fulfills each of 
these requirements and is the positive 
antidote to the “no hope” philosophy 
certain leading intellectuals attach to 
the use of nuclear weapons of any size, 
under any circumstances. They reason 
that human nature should refuse to ac- 
cept a “no hope” situation for long, but 
turn, instead, to almost any alternative 
which seems less hopeless. Their humil- 
iating “better Red than dead” attitude is 
the result. 

Now, before this debilitating attitude 
infects and undermines our national 
strength and character, President Ken- 
nedy should stop stalling the resumption 
of underground, fallout-free nuclear 
testing. He should order rapid develop- 
ment of the neutron bomb as a spear- 
head for revitalized Western defenses, 
stressing that it would fill our present 
gap in military capabilities by providing 
a flexible discriminate response to Soviet 
aggression. 

Here lies a significant potential for 
the dynamic leadership and initiative 
this country needs so badly now, which 
Mr. Kennedy has promised, but has not 
yet produced. 

This step will provide a defense more 
deadly to invading troops than any cur- 
rent means. It will afford a permanent 
answer to Red manpower superiority. It 
will greatly reduce the danger of escala- 
tion from limited war to nuclear war. 
It is economically, technically, and polit- 


ically feasible. 


To NATO European ditinens. faced 
with crises far beyond Berlin, it offers 
hope for the first time for practical and 
Safe use of nuclear weapons of unprec- 
edented military effectiveness in their 
own territory, in their own defense 
against aggression. 

“Nothing is so powerful as an idea 
whose time has come.” The neutron 
bomb concept could be the latest proof 
of the validity of this well-known 
quotation. There is every reason to 
believe it is. 
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The House Was Justified in Rejecting the 
$95 Million Hanford Steam Electric 
Plant and Should Not Be the Victim of 


Scare Tactics by Receding From Its Po- 


sition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
the purpose of alerting the Members of 
the House of Representatives to the fact 
that the Hanford steamplant issue will 
be considered by the House as the first 
order of business on Tuesday, August 8, 
I have written the following letter to my 
colleagues describing the parliamentary 
situation and the motion that I will 
make to instruct the House conferees not 
to agree to “Project 62—a-—6 electric en- 
ergy generating facilities for the new 
production reactor at Hanford, Wasnh., 
$95 million,” as contained in the Senate 
amendment. 

As mentioned in the letter, the propo- 
nents of the Hanford steamplant have 
failed to present conclusive arguments 
against the 10 critical points that were 
offered when the AEC authorization bill 
was on the floor of the House. Since 
that time, many threats have been di- 
rected against industry for the purpose 
of applying pressure on the Members of 
the House who supported the Van Zandt 


amendment which deleted the Hanford 
steamplant item from the bill by a teller 


vote of 176-140. In one instance the 
dire threat was made that if the Han- 
ford steamplant project was not included 
in the AEC authorization bill, the bill 
would be skeletonized by taking from it 
many Federal projects in the field of 
atomic energy development, involving 
many of the Nation’s leading manufac- 
turers. Of course, should the bill be 
skeletonized and the development of 
atomic energy stymied, the responsibil- 
ity would have to rest with those respon- 
sible for taking such action. In the 
meantime, however, those of us who op- 
pose the Hanford steamplant project 
will stand by our guns because we feel 
the action taken by the majority of the 
House in rejecting the $95 million proj- 
ect was justified and for that reason, 
the House should not recede from its 
position. 

The letter referred to follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 5, 1951. 

My Dear CoLLeacuvEe: On Tuesday, August 
8, the House will consider a rule (H. Res. 
404) to take H.R. 7576, to authorize appro- 
priations for the Atomic Energy Commission, 
from the Speaker’s table and request con- 
ference with the Senate thereon. It will be 
recalled that this bill as amended by the 
Senate contains the questionable Hanford 
steam electric plant which the House has 
previously rejected by a teller vote of 176— 
140. The Senate initiated the disagreement 
by restoring the project, but then resorted 
to the parliamentary maneuver of messaging 
H.R. 7576 back to the House without a re- 
quest for conference. This was done to 
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assure that the other body would get first 
chance to consider the conference report 
and thus leave the House in the position of 
bowing to the will of the other body or vot- 
ing the whole bill down. 

Immediately after the rule is approved— 
but before conferees are appointed—I will 
make the privileged motion to instruct the 
Managers on the part of the House to dis- 
agree with the Senate amendment which re- 
stored the $95 million Hanford electric gen- 


erating facility. It is necessary to make this _ 


notion so that the House may have the op- 
portunity to express its will on this particu- 
lar project rather than having the will of 
the Senate imposed upon us. A roll call 
vote will be requested on my motion so the 
RECORD may show clearly the vigorous objec- 
tion of the House of Representatives to in- 
cluding this item in the AEC authorization 
bill. 

The distinguished chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy indicated to 
the Rules Committee last Thursday that he 
personally would not be willing to agree to 
instructing the conferees on this question. 
The gentleman reminded the committee that 
on past occasions the other' body has re- 
fused to meet with House conferees when 
they were previously instructed by the mem- 
bership of the House. In answer to this 
may I point out that if the Senate refuses 
to go to conference on this question—re- 
gardless of the reason—the burden will be 
on that body for refusing the AEC authori- 
zation bill, and the House will have had the 
opportunity, to express its will on this par- 


ticular project. 


The Hanford issue has been discussed at 
considerable length since the bill was re- 
ported on June 21 (H. Rept. 562). In con- 
nection with that report, I joined a number 
of my colleagues on the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy in expressing your views 
in a separate statement relating to the Han- 


ford proposal. In that statement we listed 


10 reasons, compelling reasons, why the 
Congress should not authorize conversion 
of the Hanford reactor to generation of elec- 
tric energy. I discussed these reasons with 
you in a letter sent to you on July 11, 1961. 


In my opinion the proponents have failed 
to provide conclusive arguments against the 
10 critical points which I and my colleagues 
raised in our separate statement on the 
Hanford steamplant. For example, they 
carefully avoid the legislative history of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and state cate- 
gorically that this proposal is all the author- 
ization that is needed to get the AEC into 
the business of producing power for com- 
mercial use, a business which, in the light 
of the legislative history of the basic legis- 
lation, is something that the Congress, in its 
wisdom, said that AEC must not enter. 

The question has been raised as to what 
the effect would be should the House stand 
firm on its decision to delete the Hanford 
project from the AEC authorization bill and 
the Senate cqntinue its position. Cannon’s 
Precedents of the House of Represenatives 
seems to give an answer to this question: — 

“Statement with reference to an unwrit- 
ten rule of conference that the House pro- 
posing an amendment on which agreement 
can not be secured must recede or accept 


_ responsibility for failure of the bill.” (Can- 


non’s Precedents, Vol. 8, p. 709, section 
3209 ) | 

Therefore, I sincerely urge you to support 
my motion on Tuesday to instruct the House 
conferees to disagree with the Senate amend- 
ment in order that we have the right to 
work the will of the House on this project. 
Please remember that a vote to instruct the 
conferees can be interpreted as a positive 
vote for deleting the unnecessary and waste- 
ful expenditure of this $95 million Hanford 
project from the AEC authorization bill, 


Sincerely yours, 
E. VAN ZaNpr. 
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Jaycees Oppose Plans of Kennedy Ad- 
ministration for Socializing Medicine 
and Effecting Federal Control of Pub- 
lic Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
JOHN ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, at 
their national convention held last June 
in Atlanta, Ga., members of the US. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce adopted 
two resolutions—one opposing H.R. 4222, 
the administration-backed bill for so- . 
cializing medicine, and the other oppos- 
ing Federal subsidies for public school 
construction and teachers’ salaries— 
which I think every Member of Con- 
gress will want to read. I, therefore, 
wish to have the resolutions printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

U.S. JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RESOLU- 
TION ON OPPOSITION TO SOCIALIZED MEDICINE, 
ADOPTED JUNE 1961 
Whereas the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 

merce is ever mindful of Federal legislative 

enactment which affects the economic and 
social lives of the people of this great Nation; 
and 

Whereas there is currently pending in the 
Congress of the United States House bill 4222 
initiating compulsory medical health care 


. benefits under the social security system 


which is not in the best interest of the 
American people, and 

Whereas enactment of this or similar legis- 
lation would be detrimental to the high 
standards of medical care, would deprive 
the citizens of the United States of the op- 
portunity to provide their own medical care, 
would discourage our citizens of today from 
preparing for their old age and, at the same 
time, tend to remove the responsibility of 
men and women of America from caring for 
their own families; and 

Whereas such legislation would be another 
step toward socialism and would jeopardize 
our free enterprise system which has made 
steady progress in extending and improving 
voluntary hospital insurance coverage of the 
aged under commercial programs; and 

Whereas one of the present. proposals has in 
it the element of Government determination 
of the price for hospital, nursing home and 
medical service fees and would restrict the 
beneficiaries in their choice of hospitals and 
physicians; and 

Whereas this bill, if enacted, would in- 
crease the cost of social security and would 
possibly be extended progressively to include 
comprehensive care for larger and larger seg- 
ments of our population, thereby decreasing 
the take-home pay of the American citizen; 
and 

Whereas the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce believes this country has become great | 
through the individual initiative of its citi- 
zens and that legislation of this type tends 
to surpress this initiative: Now, thereforc, 
be it 

Resolved, That the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, in convention assembled this 
2ist day of June, 1961, in Atlanta, Ga., here- 
by opposes the House bill 4222 now pending 
before the Congress of the United States or 
any similar legislation that may be intro- 
duced; be it further 

Resolved, That the newly elected president 
of the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce be 
directed to request time to present personal 


be 
x 
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testimony before the House Ways and Means 
Committee in July 1961; be it further 

Resolved, That we believe that said pro- 
posed legislation would destroy our volun- 
tary health program in the United States and 
further that it violates constitutional free- 
doms and the creed of the U.S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
presented to the President and the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
each Member of the Congress of the United 
States of America. 


U.S. Junior Chisum OF COMMERCE RESOLU- 
TION ON OPPOSING FEDERAL AID TO EDUCA- 
TION, ADOPTED JUNE 1961 


Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States of America cer- 
tain legislative bills that would initiate a 
sogeres program of Federal subsidies for pub- 

lic school construction and for payment of 
teachers’ salaries; and 

Whereas this organization realizes the im- 
portance of continued progress in providing 
school construction needs and in continued 
improvements in salaries paid to public 
school teachers; and 

Whereas this organization humbly believes 
in the retention of the traditional methods 
of financing public schools, both in construc- 
tion and payment of teachers’ salaries; and 

Whereas education now ranks among the 
_ country’s biggest industries in terms of man- 
power, tangible investment and income; and 

Whereas in the last decade available 
statistics show that the public schools did 
better—moneywise, salarywise, and con- 
structionwise—than private industry and 
personal consumption, but handled by local 
and State appropriations; and 

Whereas when the National Government 
guarantees services which it cannot itself 
provide, it inevitably tends to control the 
purveyors of said services: Now, therefore, be 
it 


Resolved, That the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, in convention duly assembled, 
hereby publicly oppose any and all legisla- 
tive programs of Federal subsidies for public 
school construction and payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries; 

Resolved further, That public school con- 
struction and payment of teachers’ salaries 
continue to be a local and State government 
function; 

Resolved further, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be presented to the President of the 


United States of America, Vice President of 


the United States of America, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and each 
Member of the Congress of the United States 
of America; 
_ Resolved further, That the press be sent 
copies of this resolution; be it further 
Resolved, That the. president of the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce assign this 
resolution to a national vice presidént or 
committee of this organization for the execu- 
- tion thereof. 


Truths or Lies—Article by Omar B. 
Ketchum, Director, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Washington Office, Appearing in 
Monthly VFW Magazine 


EXTENSION REMARKS 
“HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 


this splendid 
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granted me so to do, I have pleasure and 
take pride in having received permission 
from Mr. Omar B. Ketchum, director, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Washington 
office, to place before the attention of 
your own distinguished self and all the 
other Members of this great legislative 
body, and others who may also read, the 
text of a very significant, pertinent, and 
valuable article by Omar B. Ketchum, 
the distinguished director, appearing in 
the VFW magazine for August 1961, 
which issue of their very valuable vet- 
erans’ magazine features their forth- 
coming 62d national convention to be 
held in Miami Beach, Fla., August 20-25. 

Upon my concluding the reading of 
article by Director 
Ketchum, in which he sets forth those 
false charges as to veterans’ benefits and 


also the truths relating to said benefits, 


I realized that the facts and analytical 

answers therein set forth would be of 

extreme value to all interested who had 

the opportunity to read the same. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I present the 

article ““Truths or Lies?” 

TRUTHS OR LIES—HERE’S A “TRUE OR FALSE” 
TEST FOR Eprrors HAUNTED BY “JuIcy HAND- 
OUTS” TO OUR NATION’S VETERANS 


(By Omar B. Ketchum, director, VFW 
Washington office) ~— 


It is not unusual to read or overhear a silly 
statement concerning the cost of veteran 
benefits or “the juicy handouts to veterans 
who served a few weeks in military uni- 
form.” Metropolitan newspapers and tax 
conscious national magazines, in their ful- 
minations against veterans benefits, have 
done an effective job in creating confusion 
and misunderstanding concerning the cost 
and application of veterans benefits. 

What are the facts with respect to some of 
these misconceptions? Using a modified true 
or false presentation, the facts are as follows: 

PROGRAM COSTS 


1. The current cost of the veterans benefits 
program is higher than ever and threatens 
the national economy. True or false? 

False. (a) From all angles the current 
cost of the veterans benefits program is less 
in dollars and less in percentage of national 
income. 

(b) In the past 13 years the cost of the 
veterans benefits program, dollarwise, has 
dropped from $8.3 billion in 1947 to $4.1 
billion in 1953, to the current 1961 estimate 
of $5.3 billion. 

(c) In relation to national income (ability 
to pay) the current percentage cost of com- 
parative veterans benefits is less than in the 
1890’s and 1930’s, notwithstanding the fact 
that the number of veterans has increased 
from 3 percent to 14 percent of the total 
population. 

(d) Where total Federal tax receipts are 
involved, the current expenditures for vet- 
erans benefits consume less than 8 percent 
compared to 30 percent in the early 1930's. 


COMPENSATION 


2. Veterans who received minor injuries in 
service receive monthly compensation pay- 
ments for the rest of their lives. True or 
false? 

False. Only those veterans who Hawn serv- 
ice-incurred injuries, which are rated as 10 
percent or more disabling, are entitled to 
receive compensation payments. If a com- 
pensable, service-incurred disability improves 
or disappears, compensation is reduced or 
discontinued. Thousands upon thousands 
of veterans who have service-connected in- 
juries rated less than 10 percent disabling 
receive no compensation payments. Out of 
22.55 million living veterans of all wars, 
slightly more than 2 million are receiving 
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compensation for service-incurred injuries. 


More than one-half of these are in the 10, 


20, and 30 percent ratings, which receive the 
lowest monthly compensation payments. 
Only about 82,000 are receiving compensa- 
tion for disabilities rated 90 percent and 
above. 

3. A service-disabled veteran who is able 
to work and support his family may receive 
compensation payments. True or false? 

True. Compensation awards are based 
upon the degree of disability and whether it 


was incurred in service. The fact that a 


service-disabled veteran is able to work, own, 
or manage a business has no bearing on his 
entitlement to a basic compensation award. 


PENSIONS 


4. Veterans pensions are available to all 
who have worn the military uniform for a 
few weeks. True or false? 

False. Veterans pensions are payable 
under certain conditions only to those vet- 
erans who served honorably in the Armed 
Forces of the United States during a recog- 
nized war. Peacetime, or the so-called cold 
war veterans, are not eligible to receive vet- 
erans pensions. Out of 22.5 million living 
veterans, approximately 1 million are re- 
ceiving veterans pensions. 

5. Wartime veterans are automatically en- 
titled to receive a pension upon application. 
True or false? 

False. (a) With the exception of veterans 
of the Spanish-American War, who must 
meet service and age requirements, other 
wartime veterans must meet rigid tests of 
length of service, age, disability, unemploy- 
ability, and income limitations. 

(b) These war veterans (World Wars I and 
II, and Korea) must be rated permanently 
and totally disabled, using age and medical 
findings as the guide; must be unable to 
follow a gainful occupation; and must not 
have annual income from any source more 
than $1,800 where they have no dependents, 
or more than $3,000, if they have dependents. 

(c) Income limitations are on an escalator 
scale ranging from $600 to $3,000 per year. 
Pension payments are also on an escalator 
scale ranging from 840 to $90 monthly. 
Maximum pension payments go to those 
with the lowest income and minimum pen- 
sion payments go to those with the highest 
income within the limitations of $600 to 
$3,000 annually. 

(dad) For example, a veteran without de- 
pendents whose annual income from all 
sources is $1,750 and who is otherwise eligible 
for a pension, would receive $40 per 
month. A veteran with dependents, whose 
annual income from all sources is $2,900 and 
who is otherwise eligible for a pension, would 
receive $45.00 per month. 

(e) A veteran without dependents, whose 
annual income from all sources is less than 
$600 and who is otherwise eligible for a pen- 
sion, would receive $85 per month. A 
veteran with a dependent, whose annual in- 
come from all sources is less than $1,000 and 
who is otherwise eligible for pension, would 
receive $90 per month, plus a small addi- 
tional allowance if he has three or more 
dependents. 

(f) An income survey of pensioners is 
made annually by the VA and if incomes 
have increased beyond the limitations, the 
pension is reduced or discontinued. 


BENEFITS 


6. Veterans benefits are automatically 
awarded to veterans by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration regardless of whether the vet- 
eran wants or needs the benefit. True or 
false? | 

False. With the exception of insurance 
dividends, and occasional congressional in- 
creases in benefit payments to those who 
are already on the VA rolls, veterans must 
file an application and prove their entitle- 
ment before becoming eligible to receive a 
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INSURANCE 
7. The frequent dividend payments made 
to veterans on their insurance policies come 


out of taxes paid to the Federal Govern- 


ment. True or false? 

False. Dividend payments to veterans are 
made from excess premium reserves. The 
premium payments were based on mortality 
tables that anticipated a higher death rate 
among GIs but the anticipated death rate, 
and the subsequent premium rates, were too 
high and the dividend payments have re- 
sulted. 

VETERANS PREFERENCE 

8. Veterans are the first to be hired on 
Federal Government job vacancies and are 
the last to be laid off when a reduction-in- 
force comes along. True or false? 

False. (a) Veterans are required to take 
civil service examinations the same as non- 
veterans and must make a passing grade of 
70 before they are entitled to a 5-point or 
10-point addition to their examination grade. 
The 10-point addition is granted to those 
veterans who have a compensable degree of 
disability, or have been awarded the Purple 
Heart (combat wound) medal. A civil serv- 
ice register based on the examination grades, 
including the additional points granted vet- 
erans, is set up by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, with the veteran taking his place 
on the eligible Register in accordance with 
the total of his earned and added preference 
points. In the case of a 10-point veteran, 
he moves near the top of the Register in 


relation to the grade of any other 10-point 


veteran who is also listed on the Register. 

(b) Using the job of an accountant as an 
example, when a request is made for an ac- 
countant the Civil Service Commission sends 
to the requesting agency the top three names 
on the eligible Register. If the agency is not 
satisfied with the names, it can call for 
more names and pass over the veteran or vet- 
erans at the top of the list by providing a 
written explanation to the Civil Service Com- 
mission for not hiring the veteran. If the 
agency does not like the background of any 
of the men whose names are submitted by 
the Civil Service Commission, it can trans- 
fer or promote a nonveteran status employee 
from within or outside the agency, without 
regard to the eligible Register. 

(c) A veteran who is employed by the 
Federal Government has no preference in 
promotion and may be consistently passed 
over by the agency involved. 

(d) Theoretically, veterans employed by 
the Federal Government are entitled to 
preference in retention when a reduction- 
in-force takes place. Actually, many devices 
have been employed to nullify this reten- 
tion right. For example, designated com- 
petitive areas may limit retention preference 


to specific areas or activities within a single. 


agency, or a single installation. Another 
device is to rewrite job classifications to 
eliminate veterans. 4 


HOSPITALIZATION 


9. Veterans and their dependents are en- 
titled to “lifetime” medical care in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals. True or false? 


False. (a) Dependents of veterans—un- 
less they, too, are veterans—are not entitled 
to VA hospital and medical care. 


(b) Only those veterans with a service- 
connected disability for which medical 
treatment is needed are entitled without 
question, to hospitalization and medical care 
in a VA hospital. 

(c) All other veterans are subject to three 
requirements before being admitted to a VA 
hospital. First, the veteran must actually 
be in need of hospitalization and medical 
treatment as determined by competent med- 
ical examination. Second, there must be an 
available bed in a VA hospital which is not 
needed for a service-disabled veteran. The 
manager of each VA hospital makes this de- 
termination. Third, the veteran must sign 


from the Dallas Morning News: 
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an affidavit that he is not financially able to 
pay for hospitalization and medical treat- 
ment in a private hospital, and he must pro- 
vide detailed information concerning his 
income and assets. 

(ad) Total VA hospital facilities could care 
for only about one-half of 1 percent of the 


total veteran population at any one time. 


These facilities could care for only 2% per- 
cent of the total number of veterans in the 
course of an entire year. Millions of vet- 
erans have never applied for VA hospitaliza- 
tion and have never been admitted to a VA 
hospital. 

10. A veteran can ride up to a VA hospital 

in a Cadillac, or with $1,000 in his pocket, 
and obtain free medical treatment. True or 
false? 
- True. No one has ever seen this happen 
but a veteran who lost a leg or arm on D-Day 
could drive up to a VA hospital in a Rolls 
Royce or Mercedes Benz with a pocket full 
of money, and receive free medica] treat- 
ment if his service-incurred amputation 
needed attention. | 


Knuckling Under to Bullies Weakens 
Our Position in the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
only one answer to the Berlin situation, 
and to every other Communist created 
crisis designed to further progress of the 
Communist conspiracy for world domi- 
nation—and that is to back up our 
strong words with strong action. The 
Communists will bully their way to con- 
quering the world and only the deter- 
mined will of the United States stands in 
their way at this moment. We can solve 
the Berlin problem, we can put a halt to 
Communist aggression everywhere by 
taking action now against the Kremlin 
stooge in Cuba, Fidel Castro. Bring him 
to account for the unlawful seizure of 
American property and for kidnaping 
American citizens and we will serve 
notice on Khrushchev that the strength 
of America, the determination of Amer- 
ica to protect its freedom is not a bluff 
and that we are prepared to fight and to 


win any war he starts either deliberately . 


or through miscalculation. The case is 
well stated in the following editorial 


PAYDAY AND BULLIES 


The hijacking at El Paso has aroused the 
American people to a fever pitch, and at 
times they are hard to arouse. At heart we 
are isolationist. We want to get along. We 
are generous to a fault. But we do not like 
to be bullied, and we detest the role of a 
“sucker.” 

Truth is, bullies like Castro and Khru- 
shchev pick on us and insult us because in 
many respects we have acted in our foreign 
policy in a way to encourage them. 

Have you stopped to consider what we have 
done to inspire banditry and bullies? 

1. We gave away—sincerely at the time— 
the freedom of Eastern Europe when Roose-. 
velt and Truman sat down with Stalin. 

2. We sold out Chiang Kai-shek—made it 


possible for Communists to take over China 


and isolated Chiang on Formosa. 


3. In Korea we locked horns with Asiatic 
Communists, and disgracefully refused to 
whip them. 

4. When freedom fighters of Hungary re- 
volted against the Russians, we didn’t move 
a hand to help them, after urging them by 
radio propaganda to cast off the chains of 
their dictatorship. 

5. When an upstart like Egypt’s Nasser 
seized the Suez, and the British wanted to 
teach him a lesson, we backtracked while 
Nasser “laughed up his sleeve.” 

6. We gave or lent some $95 billions in 
foreign aid in defense of freedom-loving 
peoples trying to keep their freedom—but 
included in those gifts Communists like Tito 
who took our money to destroy freedom. 

No wonder a “pipsqueak” like Castro came 
to New York, cooked chickens in a hotel, and 
insulted America at every opportunity. No 
wonder he hijacks a plane, plays the vision- 
ary for “suckers’’ on deals like tractor ex- 
changes, and calls us mosquitoes in a swamp. 

There have been times, since 1946, when 
we have shown coufage and boldness. Our 
defense of little Greece, the Berlin airlift, 
the magnificent direction of General Mac- 
Arthur in Japan after the war, are top ex- 
amples of American — and initiative 
at their best. 

It is true that we must keep our heads 
and not let irritations induce an unwise im- 
pulsiveness. We must not rock the inter- 
national boat, if the rocking can sink civili- | 
zation. 

But Castro and Mr. K. are straining our 
patience. Our ethical conduct, our morals, 
our generosity will not tolerate continued 
insults and backstabbing. : 

To sum: We ought to put Mr. ‘Castro in his 
place, or we will not be able to live with the 
rest of the world or with ourselves. 
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Lullaby for Russians 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the unfortunate developments of 
recent times has been the tendency for 
us to become completely self-critical, 
emphasizing our faults rather than our 
Nation’s accomplishments. Obviously, 
the campaign tactics of the Democratic 
Party in 1960 have been greatly respon- 
sible for this attitude. | 

The same type of misguided approach 
has been used in comparing the advances 
of foreign countries with those of the 
United States. It was natural, there- 
fore, that our attention be directed to 
the recent announcement of Soviet Dic- 
tator Khrushchev concerning the 20- 
year program that his regimented na- 
tion is embarking upon. 

Mr. Speaker, in an editorial Tuesday, 
August 1, Chicago’s American discussed 
this new Soviet plan in a most practical, 
intelligent manner with the proper per- 
spective needed at this time. I ask leave 
to insert into the Recorp this editorial 
entitled “Lullaby for Russians”: 

' LULLABY FOR RUSSIANS 

The 20-year program which Premier Khru- 
shchev presented to the Russians over the 
weekend should quiet the shakes of those 
Americans who have taken his word for it | 
that he is about to bury us. | 
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This document comes much nearer being 


a lullaby for the Russian public than a 


serious plan for outproducing the United 
States. And it attains a rare juvenile qual- 
ity in the argument which Khrushchev of- 
fers the Russians in the effort to convince 
them that the struggle with the United 

States is just about won. 

Communism, he says, “inevitably will take 
over from capitalism everywhere,” because 
this is “the objective law of the development 
of society.” If there is any law on the de- 
velopment of society it is simply this: So- 
ciety develops as people develop it. It will 
never develop the way Khrushchev wants it 
to unless the West gives up the struggle to 
keep society free; and the West has just 
finished telling Khrushchev, through the 
words of President Kennedy, that it will de- 
fend freedom at any cost. 

The rest of the program consists of prom- 
ises. None of them is fortified with an ex- 
planation of what is being done to bring 
about their fulfillment; they are just care- 
free predictions of joys to come. 

They are enormously important to the 
West, though, because the many miserable 
conditions which Khrushchev promises to 
correct add up to a dismal confession of 
communism’s economic failure. 

Before long, the program promises, Rus- 
sians will have more meat, fats, fruits, and 
vegetables. This is an admission that the 
Soviet collective farm program is a flop. 

In the second half of the program—at 


least 10 years from now—each family will 


have an apartment of its own, Khrushchev 
says, thus confessing the almost incredible 
fact that the Russian people do not have 
homes. They are sheltered from the weath- 
er by being jammed together, two families at 
least to an apartment, where they live al- 
ways in each other’s hair. Communism has 
failed to provide housing. 

The Russians are promised “higher quality 
consumer goods, including durable and at- 
tractive clothes, all kinds of goods for cul- 
tural needs.” The collective system has left 
the public crudely clothed and without the 
articles of comfort, convenience, and beauty 
that most civilized peoples take for granted. 

Russian women will be relieved of such 
tasks as g ditches and laying bricks; 
poorly paid workers ($100 a month or less) 
will get more money; more automobiles will 
- be produced for the public (a promise that 
should be easily made good because almost 
none are produced for ordinary people now); 
education and school lunches will be free, 
and free homes will be provided for the aged. 

What all this comes to is that Communist 
Russia, if Khrushchev can make good on his 
promises, will barely begin, 20 years from 
now, to approach the standard of living which 
free Western peoples enjoy now. 

It is time for the West to stop letting Khru- 
shchev, boss of the Communist system that 
can’t do so many simple things, scare the 
daylights out of it every time he raises his 
voice. 


The Executive Branch Must Never Control 
the Public Purse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Seattle 
Post Intelligencer, a Hearst newspaper 
published in my district on August 2, 
1961, published an editorial strongly sup- 
porting my view that the executive 
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branch must never be allowed to obtain 
control of the public purse. This is as 


it read: 
LONG-RANGE AID 


The House Foreign Relations Committee is 
supporting the President’s long-range aid 
bill, but that doesn’t mean the bill will pass. 
There will undoubtedly be a fight on the 
floor of the House against any attempt to 
bind future Congresses which no Congress 
has a constitutional right to do. 

The argument here has nothing to do with 
placing limitation on foreign aid. It does 
have to do with the nature of our Govern- 
ment; with the right of the people to control 
Government authority; with a rejection of 
excessive authority of the Executive. This 
is always an important matter when a 
strong man is in office. . 

Granted that we may be on the verge of 
war and that foreign aid can be a weapon 
of war, it nevertheless is characteristic of 
the American system of government that 
sovereignty rests with the people and that 
they alone must have control of the public 
purse. The Constitution is absolutely clear 
on the subject. It is a characteristic of 
American history that whenever a President 
has fouled the Constitution, he failed in 
holding the good will of the people. 

It is not necessary for President Kennedy 
to have a long-range aid bill. 


Mr. Philleo Nash, Newest Frontiersman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, in 
these times when the relationships be- 
tween people and Government and be- 
tween governments are more complex 
than they ever have been, it is a relief 
to know that competent men are to serve 
us in positions of authority. Mr. Phil- 
leo Nash, a native of Wisconsin and, I 
might add, one of its most distinguished 
citizens, nominee for Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, is one of these able 
people. 

From personal experience with Phil- 
leo Nash, former Wisconsin Lieutenant 
Governor, I can testify that he is more 
than qualified to handle the post to 
which he has been nominated. His 
knowledge of interior matters and In- 
dian affairs combined with his knowl- 
edge of the vagaries of politics will serve 
him well. 

Today’s, August 7, 1961, ‘Washington 
Post carried a witty and appropriate edi- 
torial on our Newest Frontiersman. 
With broad support from many quarters, 
including this fine newspaper, it is hoped 
that this nomination will be speedily 
confirmed by the Congress. Under 
unanimous consent I include the edi- 
torial in the REcorpD: 

NEWEST FRONTIERSMAN 

The administration has nominated a re- 
markably well-qualified official for the im- 
portant post of Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs. Philleo Nash has a grasp of both 
practical politics and the problems of the 
American Indian. The likable, genial, and 
persuasive Mr. Nash served as a White House 
aid on minority affairs for President Tru- 
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man and later was elected Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin. He also is a trained 
anthropologist who has studied and worked 
extensively with the Indians. 

Since January there has been no perma- 
nent’ head of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Mr. Nash, however, served on the task force 
which has made major proposals for con- 
structive changes in Indian policy. Al- 
though the appointment has been unduly 
delayed, Secretary of Interior Udall has made 
amends by finding the right man for the job. 
It will be hoped that Congress will swiftly 
confirm the appointment. Among other 
things, the city can use the insights of an 
anthropologist who understands the tribal 
ways of politics as well as of Indians. 


Fact and 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorRD, I wish to include therein the fol- 


lowing article taken from one of our. 


trade magazines, complimenting our 
chairman, PETER MACK, on his handling 
of subcommittee hearings on the joint 
resolution to provide the Securities and 
Exchange Commission with $759,000 to 
investigate the securities market: 
WiTH Att THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTAND- 
ING—FAcT AND COMMENT 
(By Malcolm S. Forbes) 
SEC INQUIRY USEFUL 
Now that the House Commerce Subcom- 
mittee has approved a joint resolution to 


provide the Securities and Exchange Com- . 


mission with $750,000 to investigate the secu- 
rities market, we hope that Congress will 
promptly complete passage of the legisla- 
tion. Much of value to investors, the finan- 
cial community and the Nation’s economic 
health can and should result from this in- 
quiry. 

It has been apparent before and during 
Representative Perer F. MAck’s subcommit- 
tee hearing that there is concern in many 
quarters as to the adequacy of present safe- 
guards in today’s markets. In the unlikely 
event that the Commission’s study concludes 
all is well in all areas, investor confidence 
will be fully restored. Those with the re- 
sponsibility of safeguarding stockholders 
from malpractices will be able to rest easy. 
This seemingly negative result would of itself 
justify the probe. 

But it is far more likely that some inade- 
quacies of present legislation will be revealed. 
For maximum usefulness, we hope the SEC 
investigation will cover a very broad area and 
do it in depth. 


It is heartening to note the support for 


the study expressed by the American Stock 
Exchange—now the subject of a more limited 
SEC investigation sparked by the Re manip- 
ulations—and the endorsement by the Na- 
tional Association of Securities Dealers, 


whose regulations have been receiving new 


scrutiny as a result of the apparently unend- 
ing stream of hot new issues. New York 
Stock Exchange President Keith Funston’s 
more tepid reaction as it pertains to his 
marketplace is understandable. The Big 
Board’s regulations and the SEC’s concen- 
tration on this major exchange are an effec- 
tive guard against the repetition of the 
roaring’ twenties’ flagrant abuse of investors. 
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Yet, to remain above suspicion the Big 
Board must submit to some attention in an 
investigation that is to cover all facets of the 
securities business. 

More funds may be needed if the job is to 


be done comprehensively and well. We hope 


the Commission won't feel interim sensa- 
tions are necessary to maintain public inter- 
est and to coax forth larger appropriations. 
Such tactics form the only possible danger. 

Congressman Macx’s conduct of the pre- 
liminary hearings give every indication that 
he and his colleagues are determined to have 
the SEC do serious work, with results that 


can be immensely useful to investors, the - 


financial community and the economy. 


Atomic Energy Commission and Depart- 
ment of Interior Plans for Coal Re- 
search Under the Randolph Amend- 


ment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to place in the REcorpD an exchange 
of correspondence between Chairman 
CHET HOLIFIELD, of the Joint Committee 


on Atomic Energy, and Chairman Glenn | 


T. Seaborg, of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, with respect to the programs 
and projects which are planned to carry 
out the Randolph amendment which 
would authorize $5 million for research 
on nuclear processes in the utilization of 
coal. From the AEC letter is will be 
apparent that the Commission has very 
well-defined plans and projects to carry 
forward this program during the coming 
fiscal year if this amendment is adopted 
and funds are made ayailable. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that Chairman HOtLIFIE.p’s letter of 
August 4, 1961, to AEC, and Chairman 
Seaborg’s reply of August 7, 1961, be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the corre- 


spondence is ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 

August 4, 1961. 
Dr. GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. SEABORG: It would be appreciated 
if the Commission would provide the Joint 
Committee with a statement indicating the 
program and projects which would be in- 
itiated or accelerated in the event the Con- 
gress adopts the amendment submitted by 
Senator RANDOLPH and approved by the Sen- 


ate, providing $5 million for research on 


nuclear processes which have application for 
utilizing coal. 

A question has been raised as to the role 
of the Department of Interior in such a coal 
research program. It had been my under- 
standing that the Department of Interior 
would actively participate in this program 
through its Office of Coal Research and the 
Bureau of Mines by means of ments 
between AEO and the Department of Interior 
for the transfer of funds for carrying out 
large segments of the program. It would be 
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appreciated if you would indicate in your 
statement in general how these arrange- 
ments would be implemented. 
Sincerely yours, | 
HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman. 
U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 


Washington, D.C., August 7, 1961. 

DEAR Mr. HOLIFIELD: In your letter of 
August 4, 1961, you asked for information 
concerning the programs and projects which 
we would initiate or accelerate if the Con- 
gress adopts the amendment to our fiscal 
year 1962 authorization bill which author- 
izes us to spend $5 million for research on 
nuclear processes which would have appli- 
cation for utilizing coal. 

In view of the fact that funds for such a 
program are not included in our fiscal year 
1962 budget, we have not developed our 
plans as completely as we have for other 
programs which are in the budget. However, 
we have given quite a bit of thought to this 
area and the points discussed in this letter 
are reasonably firm. 

There are a number of areas where nuclear 
energy holds promise of being of great as- 
sistance to the coal industry. The scope of 
the areas in which nuclear energy could be 
of help is very broad, extending from the 
actual mining operation through the devel- 
opment of new uses and new markets for 
coal and coal products. For example, nu- 
clear radiation may make it possible to 
utilize coal as the raw material in the pro- 
duction of various materials for use in in- 
dustry and agriculture which are now pro- 
duced from other sources. Similarly, the 
heat generated by nuclear reactions may 
speed the day when gasification of coal is 


an economic reality rather than a dream, 


or it may point the way toward more effi- 
cient and more economic means of removing 
the coal values from their place in nature. 
Of equal importance is the fact that radio- 
isotopes produced by nuclear processes may 
well be instrumental ‘in improving health 
and safety conditions in mining operations 
as well as in showing the way to improve- 
ments in mining and processing operations 
themselves. 

The programs which we would carry out 
starting in fiscal year 1962, should the neces- 
sary authorization and appropriations be 
given by Congress, cover all of the potential 
areas where nuclear processes may benefit 
the coal industry. 

The largest program which we would un- 
dertake covers studies and research and de- 
velopment aimed at solving the problems of 
coal gasification. This program, which we 
estimate at approximately $2 million in fiscal 
year 1962, is divided into four parts as fol- 
lows: (1) conceptual design of a nuclear 
reactor capable of delivering outlet coolant 
F. using long-lived low cost 
fuel, (2) conceptual design of a coal gasifi- 
cation plant to use the heat from such a re- 
actor, (3) development and design of critical 
key components for the overall plant, in- 
cluding the reactor, and (4) an expansion 
of the work on high-temperature, long-life 
fuels to be used in this reactor. 

The results of this integrated program, 
some work on which has been underway for 
the past few years, should lead to a pilot 
plant and eventually to a prototype should 
the economics prove interesting. 

The work on this program would be un- 
dertaken by our national laboratories and 
by industrial contractors, and would require 
very close cooperation with the Bureau of 
Mines, at the Morgantown, W. Va., site. 

Another program, of almost equal magni- 
tude, and possibly of more far reaching 
consequence to the coal industry in the 
event of success, deals with the possibility 
that chemical reactions induced by massive 


nuclear radiation may make possible the 
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use of coal as the basic raw material in the 
production of chemicals which are used in 
large quantities by industry and agriculture. 
In this effort, we plan a two-pronged ap- 
proach. One, which we estimate will cost 
of the order of $400,000 in fiscal year 1962, 
will be basic in nature and will be aimed at 
obtaining a better understanding of radia- 
tion induced reactions. This work would be 
done primarily at our laboratories and: at 
those of the universities. The other part of 
this program would be of a more applied 
nature and would be aimed at dete 

the technical and economic feasibility of 
producing specific chemical compounds or 


. mixtures of compounds by reacting coal with 


water, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and other 
materials under the influence of massive 
nuclear radiation. This latter effort, which 
would cost approximately $1,500,000 in fiscal 
year 1962, would be carried out at our labor- 
atories, at universities and in the engineer- 
ing laboratories of industry. | 

Another program which we feel can have 
immediate as well as long range beneficial 
impact on the coal industry is a proposed 
$500,000 program aimed at the use of radio- 
isotopes to improve health, and safety con- 


_ ditions of mining operations and to increase 


efficiency in mining, processing, transporta- 
tion and utilization of coal. 

There are several areas where it appears ~ 
that use of radioisotope tracer and gaging 
techniques can be useful in mine safety. 
In fiscal year 1962, we propose to initiate 
studies on such things as: 

1. The use of radiation from radioisotopes 
to minimize the probability of static dis- 
charge and thus to lessen the chances of 
mine explosions. 

2. The use of radioactive tracers to fol- 
low the flow of noxious gaseous and liquid 
mine effluent and thus to improve the con- 
trol of pollution from coal mining and pro- 
cessing operation. 

3. The use of radioisotope gaging and de- . 
tection equipment for on-the-spot checks 


of integrity of roof support structures, hoist- 


ing equipment, and other critical equipment. 

Aside from the safety directed programs, 
we would undertake work aimed at using 
radioisotope techniques to improve efficiency 
of operation. Examples of such activities 
are: 

1. Use of radioisotope gages in bore holes 
to determine quality and extent of reserves. 
_ 2. Use of radioisotope gages in analyses of 
coal for more efficient burning and process- 
ing. 

3. Use of radioisotope sensing instruments 
to assist in the automatic control of mining, 
transport and processing equipment.. 

The work on utilization of radioisotopes 
by the coal industry would be done largely 
by industrial laboratories and it would re- 
quire very close cooperation, not only with 
the Office of Coal Research of the Depart- 


ment of Interior, but also with the mine 


and processing operators themselves. 

In addition to these programs which have 
fairly definite objectives, we would propose 
to institute a series of longer range studies 
to determine in what other areas nuclear 
processing might be expected to have a bene- 
ficial impact on the coal industry. Our 
initial efforts in this work would be to look 
at the feasibility, practicality, and potential 
long-range economics of using nuclear re- 
actors at mine sites to produce high temper- 
ature, high pressure steam which might be 
used to extract the coal values from their 
place in nature, not as a solid, — as @ gas- 
eous or liquid material. 

In this general study program, we would 
also try to find out if nuclear processes 
could make it possible once again for coal 
to be the starting point in production of 
such things as benzene and anthracene 
which were once produced from coal but are 
now largely produced from liquid or gaseous 
hydrocarbons. 


| | 
| 
| 
a 


These studies would cost an esti- 
mated in fiscal year 1962, and would 
be made by industrial contractors or our 


‘industry, we propose a 
to universities in coal 
to encourage increased ef- 
and development aimed at 
improving coal mining, processing, or utiliza- 
of nuclear processes. The 
phase of our proposed 
1962 is estimated at $200,000. 
your questions about the 
Department of Interior in the 
program, I have already indicated that large 
portions of the program must, of necessity, 
be carried out in close cooperation with the 
Office of Coal Research or with the Bureau 
of Mines. While we have not yet developed 
the details of such cooperation, it is clear 
the the full talents of both agencies, and of 
the entire coal industry, must be brought to 
the program is to be a success. Some 
programs, such as conceptual design of re- 
actors, development of nuclear fuels, studies 
of the effect of massive nuclear radiations 
on chemical reactions, and the construction 
and operation of any nuclear pilot plants or 
prototypes which might develop as the pro- 
gram progresses, together with all aspects 
of nuclear safety, are clearly areas where the 


AEC will take the lead and the Department | 


of Interior will furnish support. In other 
cases, such as the programs aimed at util- 
izing radioisotopes to improve safety or to 
enhance operational efficiency of specific 
mining or processing operations, it seems 


possible use of nuclear reactors at 


program 
the primary objective of using 
muclear processes to assist the coal industry, 
I would suggest that funds for the entire 
program be appropriated to the AEC with 
transfer to the Department of Interior 
as is required being made after more defini- 


HON. ‘ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Gerald W. John- 
son which appeared in the New Republic 
of August 7, 1961. 

This well deserved tribute to the sen- 
ior Senator from Tennessee results from 
his exposure of the shady practices— 
engaged in by certain elements of our 
society—where it hurts the most: the 
field of human health. 

The article follows: 

EEFAUVER AND THE SWINDLERS 
has found in this quarter any- 


a resembling blind partisanship in favor 
of the Honorable- Estrs Karavver, Senator 
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from Tennessee. His perennial aspiration 
for higher office has been viewed from this 
angle with a lack-lustre eye, and so have 
many of his ideas. 

- But the trend of events is forcing a change 
of attitude in at least one superficial ob- 
server. Today Kefauver is hated by every 
thief in the United States; and most venom- 
ously by the pious banditti who claim that 
they pick our pockets pro humanitate et 
gloria Dei. Which inclines one to adopt the 
slogan that Governor Bragg gave the Cleve- 
land Democrats: “We love him for the 
enemies he has made.” 

The glorious part of it is that every arrant 
rogue who spits blasphemies at the very 
mention of Kefauver has ample reason for 
his rage. It is astonishing what a variety of 
rapscallions this one investigator has ex- 
posed. Purveyors of rotten foodstuffs; manu- 
facturers of poisonous lipsticks; manipula- 
tors of the 3-inch yardstick, the 14-ounce 
pound, the box with the false bottom and any 
number of other pretentious rascals have 
been shown up for what they are. Recently 
he has been working on the pseudo-scientific 
quacks who sell goose-grease under a 5- 
sylilabled name at a profit of 1,800 percent; 
and in this he has aroused the opposition of 
the lordly American Medical Association. 
His offense was bringing out the fact that 
the AMA's sacrosanct Journal has increased 
its advertising revenue several million dol- 


lars since it dropped its policy of affixng a 


special label to medicines proved to be 
honest. 

A good deal of this work has been ignored 
by media of communication dependent upon 
advertising, but enough has been spread 
abroad to prove that it is not without cause 
that the felonious element in American 
business hates the man. And the force of 
this hatred has lifted him out of the ruck of 
anonymities whose period in Washington 
has benefited none but themselves and has 
put the Tennesseean in the relatively short 
list of those whose membership in Congress 
has profited the country as a whole. 


The economic effect of KEFAUVER’sS labors 


is an uncertain quantity. A fool and his 
money are soon parted, and there is not much 
that Congress can do about it. A certain 


mumber of Americans will continue to buy 


rattlesnake oil for a cancer cure, and pay 
its weight in gold for chopped hay in fancy 


packages, from here to eternity; for many 


men will believe what they want to believe, 
and above all they want to believe in mira- 
cles. Which makes it fairly certain that 
swindlers will live high through the predict- 
able future. 

But the psychological effect is apparent 
and excellent. After all, the mere existence 
of the pickpocket among us is not a serious 
threat to the survival of the Nation. What 
really hurts is when he comes to be regarded 
as a worshipful master instead of a scurvy 
knave. For if we lose our cash, we can earn 
more; but judgment is extremely hard to 
replace. 

There is all too much evidence that in re- 
cent years the people of the United States 
have shown a woeful lack of judgment, in 
the marketplace as in the forum. We have 
been sold enough snake oil to float, not a 
battleship, but the Atlantic Fleet; and what 
is far worse, we have exhibited a tendency 
to erect the purveyors thereof into stages and 
heroes. 


Keravver has made this clear, not by the 


McCarthy method of insinuation and unsup- 

accusation, but by putting the cold 
facts on record. Every man accused of skull- 
duggery has been given ample opportunity to 
disprove the charges, and one or two have 
actually done so. These have profited by 


the experience, emerging from the investiga- — 


tion with honesty stamped upon their record 
like a check certified at the bank. 

But these, representing mistakes of the 
investigators, have been few. For the most 
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part, what has passed before the commit- 
tee has been an astounding procession of 
poisoners, extortioners, manipulators of 
cheating weights and measures, and hex doc- 
tors. Nor did these consist of human gar- 
bage scraped out of the gutters. Many of 
them are millionaires, some great tycoons 
with the imefiakio gall to pose as pillars of 
society. 

Perhaps the enctinbensien, known now as 
the pharmaceutical industry, came off worst, 
but if so it was because their pretense, not 
their offense, has been greatest of all. There 
was no evidence that they have been dis- 
tributing poisons, like the cosmeticians, nor 
contaminated stuff, like the deadly mayon- 
naise of recent memory. There was some 
testimony that they have made false claims 
for nostrums about as effective as Chief 
Ragged Bear’s miraculous vegetable com- 
pound; but their besetting vice was avarice. 

Public servants, they—at a profit of 1,900 
percent. Nice work, if you can get it, and 
get away with it. 


A National Symbol, Not a Pretty Flower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, our 
search for a national floral emblem has 
no greater champion than Margo Cairns, 
“the corn tassel lady,’’ who continues 
to score points in favor of the corn tas- 
sel. She has supplied me with more 
imposing reasons why we should choose 
the corn tassel. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am privileged to call them 
to the attention of the Members: 

A NATIONAL SYMBOL, NoT A PRETTY FLOWER 
(By Margo Cairns) 

How often we read the following: 

“Scotland has the thistle, England the 
rose, and France the fleur-de-lis; but the 
United States has no national flower.” 

The thistle, the rose, the fleur-de-lis are 
not flowers in the actual sense; they are 
symbols of great events which tie them to 
the history of those three nations—Scot- 
land, England, France. They are woven into 
the full fabric of these nations. : 

Scotland’s thistle, England’s rose, the 
fleur-de-lis of France do not need to be 
grown in greenhouses for they are engraved 


on the heart, sculptured in marble, embroi- 


dered in tapestries, portrayed in oils, renew- 
edly created in gold, platinum, and precious 
gems. 

There is no need in Scotland, England, 
or France to search for perfect soil where 
they will thrive for they are rooted in the 
minds of thinking people, freshened by the 
streams of memories, strengthened by na- 
tional pride, and remain forever in full 
bloom as symbols of these nations. 

Is it right that each Congress through 70 
years should have been disturbed by the 
continuing chatter about a pretty flower, an 
ephemeral bit of color utterly devoid of his- 
torical significance? Is it not time to real- 
ize that a floral symbol, like our flag, must 
be the veritable expression of our traditions, 
our history, our greatness, our national dig- 
nity? Would Americans going into battle 
be inspired by the memory of the daisy, 
violet, goldenrod, margigold, or rose? 

Oh, the strength in the memory of the 
corn tassel waving from “sea to shining 
sea,” the floral symbol of pioneers fed and 


working in close cooperation 
industry. 
= As one last and much longer range effort 
| 
equally clear that the Department of In- 
| terior will take the lead and the AEC will 
give technical support to the effort. In still 
other cases, such as design and development 
| plants or studies 
of 
f mine sites, the joint talents of both agen- 
| the two agencies. | 
Sincerely yours, 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman. 
; 
i Senator Kefauver and the Swindlers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
| 
| 
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nourished, of our Nation born through de- 
pendence upon its unfailing fruitage. 
because of the wealth of its fruitage in food, 
industry, manufacture, and commerce, the 
United States has the place of a leading na- 
tion in the world—all in 354 years. 

“Old Glory” is the flag of our Nation; the 
corn tassel, the flag of our rich and fruit- 
land. May the hearts of all Americans be 
quickened by reverential memories, and 
soon proclaim the corn tassel the symbol 
of our national pride and gratitude. 


Controlling the Pesticides 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, wide- 


spread lack of knowledge as to the effects 


of pesticides is causing a serious prob- 


lem in this country. Our Nation’s 
streams, reservoirs, soil, and wildlife have 
all suffered considerable damage as a 
result of wholesale misuse of chemicals 
known as the economic poisons. 

More intensive research is necessary to 
improve the effectiveness of these pest- 
spraying chemicals. There is an equally 
urgent need to inform the public about 
the dangers of their misuse. 

On July 31 an informative editorial on 
the subject appeared in the New York 


Times, entitled “Controlling the Pesti- 


cides.”” I commend it to the attention 


of my colleagues: 
CONTROLLING THE PESTICIDES 


Efforts to modify Government pest-spray-" 


ing programs, so as to safeguard public 
health and minimize damage to wildlife, are 
making some progress. But the reckless- 
ness of official pest-control agencies is only 
part of the problem. 

Government uses but a small fraction of 
the estimated three to four billion pounds 
of the so-called “‘economic poisons” that are 
being spread annually, and in increasing 
volume, across the American landscape. 
Most of the new, potent chemicals are sprayed 
or broadcast privately by farmers or house- 
holders with little thought given to the 
effects upon wildlife, to the consequences of 
a build-up of poisons in the soil, or the dan- 
gers of runoff into streams and reservoirs. 

Drenching trees and the soil beneath them 
with DDT has. been highly destructive of 
bird life in many communities, while failing 
to halt the spread of Dutch elm disease. 
There is evidence that some insect problems 
have grown worse with the use of chemicals, 


the effects of which are not yet fully known. 


Federal and State studies of stream pollu- 
tion show a growing number of instances 
where fish have been killed by agricultural 
poisons. 
Public Health Service, fish kills occurred in 
15 different tributaries in the Tennessee 
River Valley following the application of an 
insecticide to cotton flelds in eight Alabama 
counties. 

To meet this difficult and growing prob- 
lem two things are necessary. The first is 
more intensive research into safe control 
methods and more specific poisons, i.e., mate- 
rials that will kill the pest without damag- 
ing a variety of other living forms. The 
second need is for adequate information to 


_ the public about the dangers. 


Now, 


In one example cited by the U‘S.. 
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At present no agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and y none in most States, 
has been given authority or direction to in- 
struct the public in safe methods of apply- 
ing pesticides and in the hazards of misuse. 
If the industry fails to assume its own re- 
sponsibility, Government may have to step 
in with controls. 


Hanford Reactor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


i OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received a letter from Mr. Ste- 
phen Dunn, president of the National 
Coal Association, in respect to the Han- 
ford power facilities project recom- 
mended by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The letter enclosed a pamphlet 
which was entirely irrelevant to the 
Hanford issue now before the Congress 
and does not merit further comment. 
However, in his letter, Mr. Dunn touched 
on a subject of broader importance than 
he gives it when he stated that the coal 


industry is “unalterably opposed to Gov-- 


ernment subsidy of a competitor.” 

This policy has many ramifications, 
one of which I discuss in my reply to Mr. 
Dunn. I assume that every Member re- 
ceived a similar letter from Mr. Dunn 
and so I believe my reply might be of 
general interest: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 4, 1961. 

Mr. STEPHEN F. DUNN, 
President, National Coal Association, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. DuNnNN: Thank you for your letter | 


of July 28 in respect to the proposed Han- 
ford reactor generating facilities. I appreci- 
ate having your views although, as you may 
know, I supported the installation of gener- 
ating facilities at Hanford during the de- 
bate on July 13 in the House. 

However, I do have some concern about 
the more general question raised by your 
letter of whether the Government should 
subsidize one type of fuel to the disadvantage 
of others. The numerous studies made of 
the proposed Hanford facilities make it clear 


that this project is not such a case. The 
issue here is whether to make economic use. 


of a byproduct source of energy from a reac- 
tor which will make plutonium for weapons 
or waste the steam into the Columbia River. 
You are mistaken in believing that the Han- 
ford power facilities would affect the coal 
industry adversely. 

On the. other hand, there can be little 
question that the regular commercial type 
of atomic powerplant does represent com- 
petition for the fossil fuels such as coal. 
Since the Hanford issue arose, I have been 
looking into some aspects of the U.S. atomic 
power program, and I find that the 
government does appear to be subsidizing 
these commercial-type atomic powerplants 
through the prices it has guaranteed to pay 
through at least mid-1963 for the byproduct 
plutonium which they produce. 

I wonder if you are aware of the fact that 
the present floor price the Atomic Energy 
Commission will pay utilities for their by- 
product plutonium is $30 per gram, although 


Gas and Electric Co. and the 
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the Commission estimates that its fuel value 
is only $9.50 per gram? The AEC price for 
plutonium thus appears to include a hidden 
subsidy of $20.50 per gram. I understand 
its value to a utility—on the average—is 
equivalent to about 1.5 mills per kilowatt 
hour of power produced from an atomic 
powerplant. 

Your association doubtless is also con- 
cerned about the effect on the coal industry 
of the atomic powerplants which the Pacific 
Southern 
California Edison Co. are planning to 
build in the near future in California. As 
you know, the combined generating capacity 
of these two large plants will be about 
660,000 kilowatts or approximately the ca- 
pacity of the power facilities recommended 
for Hanford. Southern California Edison, I 
understand, is asking almost $20 million in 
direct Federal grants for its project, partial- 
ly from funds which would be authorized by 
H.R. 7576. 

In addition, these power company plants 
would be heavily subsidized by the Govern- 
ment under present plutonium price policies. 
The 1.5-mill-per-kilowatt-hour Government 
plutonium subsidy would amount to about 
$7 million or $8 million per year for the two 
California plants or a total public subsidy 
exceeding $200 million during their 30-year 
lifetime if the Government continues to pay 
the $30 price for plutonium. Of course, 
similar benefits are available to the large 
atomic powerplants built by Commonwealth 
Edison in Illinois, Detroit Edison in Michigan, 
and the Yankee Atomic Electric Co., in Mas- 
sachusetts, and the plant which Philadelphia 
Electric Co. is building in Pennsylvania. — 

I appreciate your concern regarding pos- 
sible effects of Federal policies on the coal in- 
dustry and would welcome your comments on 
this question of the above-mentioned sub- 
sidy involved in the AEC’s plutonium pur- 
chase price as well as on the provisions in 
H.R. 7576 authorizing Federal grants to 
private atomic powerplants. 

By copy of this letter, I am raising with 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 


mission and the Chairman of the Joint Com- 


mittee on Atomic Energy the basic question © 
of why the taxpayer chould be called upon to 
pay utilities a price for their byproduct plu- 
tonium which is any more than what the 
material is worth as fuel. 


Sincerely yours, 
AL ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress. 


Peace Corps 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


_ HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on 
Friday, July 28, 1961, I had the pleasure 
of attending the Young Democrats of 
Indiana 12th biennial convention at the 
Hotel Claypool in Indianapolis, Ind. At 
the convention banquet held that eve- 
ning, the guest speaker was Mr. William 
Moyers, Associate Director of the Peace 
Corps. Mr. Moyers’ stirring remarks at 
this convention were overwhelmingly 
received. 

Since Mr. Moyers’ remarks represent 
a constructive creative effort to imbue 
in all citizens a greater understanding 


of the Peace Corps, I ask unanimous 


A 
i 
; 
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consent to have his statement printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF REMARKS, Brit MOYERS, ASSOCI- 
ATE DIRECTOR, THE PEACE Corps, CONVEN- 
TION OF YOUNG Democrats, INDIANAPOLIS, 
Inp., JULY 28, 1961 


The United States has long been commit- 
ted—as President Kennedy recently stated— 
“to bear the burden of a long twilight strug- 
gle against the common enemies of man: 
tyranny, poverty, disease, and war itself.” 
The Peace Corps is a new dimension of our 
commitment to extend human freedom and 
dignity beyond the pale of plenty to a world 
of impoverishment. 
It is not a new concept. Missionaries, vol- 
untary agencies, and private institutions 
have been engaged in similar activities 
abroad for generations. But while the con- 
cept is not new, this is the first time the 
United States has sponsored a program of 
international service in which Americans of- 
fer themselves, on a volunteer basis, for 
arduous tasks abroad—-without conscription, 
at low wages, under hard conditions, doing 
demanding work, waiving modern conven- 
iences and comforts. It will be an papereence 
in the difficult. 
But if it works—and we are laboring under 
no illusion of panacea—the Peace Corps may 
reap benefits far greater than its cost. 
First, it can help newly developing coun- 
tries meet their urgent needs for trained 
manpower. These countries have leadership 
at the top level (often Western-trained). 
Unskilled manpower is usually plentiful. 
High-level experts and technical advisers 
can be brought in from abroad. But the 
missing link is middle manpower—surveyors, 
plumbers, civil engineers, social workers, 
forestry experts, public administrators, elec- 
tricians, stenographers, and—most important 
of all, perhaps—teachers. “Send me 250 
teachers for elementary and secondary 
schools,” the prime minister of one African 
country said in April. “And send them by 
August.” 
Ultimately, local manpower be 
trained to fill these jobs. But the new na- 
tions cannot wait that long. Their burning 
thirst for advance means a temporary in- 
fusion of manpower is immediately critical. 
The Peace Corps can help to provide that 
manpower. 

- Second, the Peace Corps may be the cata- 
lyst for a vigorous new effort on the part of 


the American people to understand what is 


happening in non-Western societies. Our 
general ignorance of what is going on in 
those countries is appalling—and dangerous. 
We simply do not understand, as a people, 
the why and how of the profound changes 
occurring overnight all over the world. 
Peace Corps volunteers returning home will 
build a reservoir of Americans with firsthand 
experience among the people and politics of 


many vital areas. They may generate a new 


awareness of this eager world to a pub- 
lie too often lethargic in its concern for 
world affairs. 

Third, the Peace Corps—through careful 
selection and proper training of the men and 
women who go abroad—can help to reshape 
the identity of America. I believe the most 
important missing ingredient in our rela- 
tions with newly developing countries is 
what someone has called “the personal 
touch.” Pamphlets; radio broadcasts, films— 
as good as they are, are largely impersonal. 
To communicate our concern and interest, 
to express in an awakening land the values 
of a free and pluralistic society—people 
must work with people; people must teach 
people. 

The Peace Corps is not attempting to 
transplant a culture to the millions of peo- 
ple in the world’s underdeveloped nations 
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who are only now to realize and 
ask what can be theirs in terms of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. Their 
way of life must be just that—their own. 
What Peace Corps volunteers can carry 
with them beyond their skills is a spirit, a 


concept, an attitude, a frame of mind that | 


says to these people: “We know what you 
are up against. We have climbed this way, 
too. We can understand your dreams be- 
cause they still are our dreams. We know 
your aspirations and your determinations 
and we want to share what we know and 
what we have if it will help you to grow 
and prosper.” 

Americans have failed to realize that the 
revolution sweeping half the world is largely 
our own doing. By example and preach- 
ment, America has told the world’s masses: 
“You can change your environment. You 
can master your circumstances. You can 
take fortune in your own hands and over- 
come nature’s barriers in order to build and 
be free.” What we told them and showed 


them they are now demanding. We ignited 


their revolution. 

But the paradox of the 20th century is 
that in much of the world today the Com- 
munists are more closely identified with 
that revolution than we are. There was a 
time, someone has pointed out, when Amer- 
ica projected an image that inflamed 
imaginations, set feet jiggling and hearts 
dancing. That image does not come 
through today. It is the Communist system 
that seems to hold out hope and relief and 
order. What is needed in the world is the 
image of an inspired American people re- 
acting against the tyranny, poverty, disease, 
and hunger in a world seething with ex- 
pectations. 

“Yours was the first revolution,” said 
Ashadevi, a spirited woman associate of 
Ghandi. “Do you think young Americans 
possess the spiritual values they must have 
to bring the spirit of that revolution to 
our country? There is a great valuelessness 
spreading in the world, and in India, too. 
Your volunteers must not add to this. They 
must be carriers of your best American 
values and ideals. Can they do it?’’ 

That is the question. 

The say “no.” Only recently 
Khrushchev called American youth “nothing 
but dissident good-for-nothings.” I dis- 
agree with him. This is a Nation of youth— 
45 percent of the population of America is 
under 25 years of age. Thomas Jefferson 
was 33 when he wrote the Declaration of 
Independence. Alexander Hamilton was 31 
when he produced the Federalist Papers. 
America has always expected much from its 
youth—and its youth have delivered. God 
save us from that day when we must say to 
the young men and women of America: ‘“‘We 
cannot trust you. We cannot depend upon 
you. We cannot use you—except for fodder 
in the flames of war.” 

The United States has been at war since 
the first shot was fired at Concord—a war 
against the forces of coercion and despotism. 
Sometimes the war has been waged in armed 
conflict and at great loss of human life and 
property. I for one applaud the decisive 
steps undertaken by President Kennedy to 
prepare this Nation in the event we must 
again engage the enemy on those terms—with 
weapons that kill and maim and destroy. 

But the absence of arms and military com- 
bat does not mean the absence of war. The 
conflict continues whether a shot is ever 
fired. We do well to remember that a bullet 
may kill a Communist but it can never defeat 
communism. The President was right, there- 
fore, when he said the efforts to prepare for 
conflict oyer Berlin “must not divert us from 
our total responsibilities, from other dangers, 
from other tasks. If new threats in Berlin 
or elsewhere should cause us to weaken our 
program of assistance to the developing 
nations who are also under heavy pressure 
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from the same source * * * then those 
threats will surely be the most successful and 
least costly maneuver is Communist history. 
For we can afford all these efforts, and 
more, but we cannot afford not to meet this 
challenge.” 


_ The Peace Corps is a part of the total 
American response to the challenge—an ef- 


fort on our part to turn back the tide of im- 


-poverishment that threatens not only the 


physical life of man but his spirit as well. 
We must be prepared to meet force with 


force if necessary, but we must also press for-| 


ward the offensive against those forces that 
take more subtle but nonetheless destructive 
forms. 

All of us agree that we must defeat com- 
munism. But the question is how? The 
answer is not to stay at home, wringing our 
hands, paralyzed by our own cynicism and 
distrust, endlessly debating among ourselves 
who is the more loyal. The answer is to go 
where the Communists are competing for the 
hearts and minds and lives of people strug- 
gling to their feet—and looking for a hand 
to lift them. We will never—I repeat, never 
—see the triumph of freedom over tyranny 
unless we go where the battle is hottest— 
and that is in a thousand villages where 
restless people are awakening to the realiza- 
tion that a better life is possible. 

There are many ways to serve your Nation. 
The Peace Corps is one. It is not easy to 
get in, for the tests are thorough, the inter- 
views are probing, the training is rigorous. 
But once accepted, your contribution—how- 
ever small—will have come at a critical hour 
in the life of our Nation. And if anyone 
asks why you should do this, why this should 
have been your choice, you need only recall 
the words of Edward Everett Hale more than 
half a century ago: “I am only one, but still 
I am one: I cannot do everything, but still I 
can do something.” 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


_ OF PENNSYLVANIA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 


found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House © 


who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 
The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 


tal contribution that such a committee. 
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could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 


JULY 21. 

DeaR Mr. FLoop: We have honored “Cap- 
tive Nations Week” with a proclamation by 
our acting mayor (now Mayor Schiro). 

I have read with great interest what you 
are doing for the captive nations and we 
are writing our Congressmen to support you. 

With enough pressure and publicity from 
the so-called free countries we could soon 
make the Soviet butcher forget Berlin. 

Alas, I fear past and present administra- 
tions are too involved in the betrayals of 


these poor people—but our people are at 


last waking up to all these horrors and no 
telling what can happen from now on. 
Keep up the good work. 
Sincerely yours, 
| Mrs. GEO. SOULI. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, INC., 
Detroit, Mich. 


CaPTIVE NATIONS WEEK RESOLUTION 


Whereas the week of July 16 through 22, 
1961, is being observed in this country as 
the “Captive Nations Week,” ‘sponsored by 
the National Captive Nations Committee; 
and 

Whereas in 1959 the President of the 
United States of America signed a joint reso- 
lution, passed by the Senate and the House 
of beprannictatives providing for an annual 
observance of this week; and 

Whereas Captive Nations Week was pro- 
claimed by the President of. the United 
States of America, who invited the people 
of the United States of America to observe 
such a week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities; and 

Whereas many American patriotic groups 
and organizations will join in the ceremonies 
through the country in reaffirming the be- 
lief that “our freedom will be secure only 
when all men everywhere are free’: Now, 
therefore 

We—Americans of Ukrainian descent in 
State of Michigan, who today, July 16, 1961, 
are gathered for the annual picnic at the 
Ukrainian estate “Dibrova,” sponsored by 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica—declare our deepest concern for the 
plight of the enslaved nations of central 


and eastern Europe and of Asia, now under 


the iron heel of Russian Communist dicta- 
torship, among them Ukraine was one of the 
very first victims of Communist Russian ag- 
gression, falling prey to the onslaught of 
Red Troops as early as 1920-21. 

We further request our Government and 
our Congress to stand firm on Berlin’s crisis 
and to continue opposition to Red China’s 
admission to the United Nations. 

We wholeheartedly support the Flood reso- 
lution calling for a special committee on 
captive nations and urge our Senators and 
Representatives to lend their own support 
for its immediate passage. 


We stand for the improvement of the 


“Voice of America’ broadcasts to the non- 
Russian nations of the USS.R. 

We urgently request Postmaster General to 
retain champion of liberty stamp 


series and to expand it by issuing a Shev- 
chenko stamp this year in commemoration 


of the centennial of the poet’s death, who 


was not only the greatest Ukrainian poet, 
but also an outstanding humanitarian and 
fighter for the liberation and emancipation 
of all enslaved peoples. 

We urge our Senators and Congressmen to 
support House Joint Resolution 460 intro- 
duced by Hon. JoHN LEsINsKI from Michigan 
on June 22, 1961, providing for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in honor of Taras 
Shevchenko. 


TEX., 
_ July 16, 1961. 


Dear Mr. FLtoop: Thank you for your ap- 


pearance on the Manion Forum. I have 
written my Congressman asking him to sup- 
port House Resolution 211, Captive Nations 
Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES W. McCarry. 


ERENK6Y, ISTANBUL, 
July 21, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 


Dear MR. F.Loop: Yesterday I noticed in the 


Turkish newspapers, the bill which you have 
introduced regarding the commission to be 
formed in order to liberate enslaved nations 
under the despotic rule of the communistic 
regime. 

Being the neighbor of the Soviet Union, 
understanding its cruelty, we greatly appre- 
ciate your efforts to free the enslaved peoples 
and eliminate the danger of spreading such 
poisonous ideas to other nations who are 
seeking freedom and democracy. 

Please permit me to congratulate you on 
your election to the House of Representa- 
tives from the State of Pennsylvania. Many 
years ago, while I was in the United States 
of America and a resident of Wilkes-Barre, 
I personally was aware of the good service 
you rendered to its people. You might re- 
member me as oriental rug dealer Hassan 
Beck, living with Mr. and Mrs. Campbell. 

Wishing you many years of useful service, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
HASSAN KURSUNLU. 
SyracusE, N.Y., 
July 19, 1961. 
Representative DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House Office Building, x 
Washington, D.C. 

Str: May I say that I enjoyed your talk on 
the Manion Forum last week and that I sup- 
port House Resolution 211 to the hilt. I 
shall let my Congressman know the same. 

Keep up the fine work; it’s nice to know 
there are men such as you in Washington. 

Respectfully, 
CLINTON D. Carr. 
NORTH BRANCH, MICH., 
3 July 19, 1961. 

DeAR Mr. FLoop: I heard your speech on 
Dean Manion’s program last Sunday and 
agree with you more than 100 percent if 
that is possible. 

I wrote to Eisenhower, Nixon, and Wads- 
worth, when they were in office, and to their 
counterparts in the new administration urg- 
ing them to bear down heavily on commu- 
nism’s most vulnerable spot—Eastern Eu- 
rope. Our two best weapons in the cold war 
which, strangely enough, our officials have 
not been using to the full, are (1) Every time 
the Reds accuse the West of imperialism and 
colonialism, let us remind the world that 
Russia has been holding an empire of cap- 
tive nations under duress ever since World 
War II. And when Khrushchey demands 
that foreign troops get out of the Congo and 
Angola, let us demand to know when he is 
going to pull his troops out of Hungary, 
Poland, the Baltic countries, etc. (2) If the 
Reds are really for the people, as they claim 
to be, let us ask why they are afraid to let 
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the people, especially those in the captive 
nations, who know communism at first hand, 
decide in free and secret elections what kind 
of a government they want. And if the Red 
utopia were real, would it not spread like a 
prairie fire throughout the world without 
subversion or coercion? 

I cannot understand why our officials did 
not use those weapons relentlessly long ago. 
Were they afraid of offending Khrushchev? 
He would fume and be offended at anything 
which thwarts his plans. 

Cordially yours, 
| Lzo J. WENDLING. 
BUFFALO, N.Y., 
July 19, 1961. 
The Honorable DANIEL FLOop, 


House Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I want to con- 
gratulate you on introducing House Resolu- 
tion 211. We must help these captive na- 
tions of the Communist regime regain their 
national and individual freedoms. 

I am also against Red China and Outer 
Mongolia being recognized by the United 
Nations. I strongly urge you to fight against 
their acceptance and for a firm stand in 
Berlin. The American people are finally 
awakening. We need more men such as 
you in our Government continually fighting 
for our great heritage (freedom). 


Sincerely, 
| WaLtTer F. KInc, M.D. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF 
July 18, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FPLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. FPioop: Last Sunday night I 
heard you talk on the Manion Forum hour 
in connection with House Resolution 211, 
which creates a special committee for Cap- 


tive Nations Week. 


I am in accord with your ideas. If we had 
had something of that kind maybe we would 
have taken action in 1956 to recognize the 
new government in Hungary, and perhaps 
been able to release that country from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Sincerely yours, 
GrEorGE W. NILSSON. 
Fort MApIson, Iowa, 

3 July 21, 1961. 
Hon. Prep SCHWENGEL, « 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Stir: I have just read the discussion 
given last weekend by the Honorable DANIEL 
J. Fioop over the Manion Forum on House 
Resolution 211 Known as the captive na- 
tions resolution. 

I sincerely urge your support of that reso- 
lution. It seems to me that we must take 
some such action as this resolution contem- 
plates which I believe will make the Ameri- 
can people aware of the plight of the people 
under the domination of the Communist 
regime, not only in Russia itself but in all. 
of the other captive nations. | 

I would go further and advocate complete 
severance of diplomatic relations with all of 
these Communist gangster regimes. 

I sincerely hope that you will give the 
Honorable Mr. FLoop the assistance which he 
deserves. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. R. PHELAN... 
PoMONA, CALIF., 
July 17, 1961. 
Congressman F.Loop, | 
Washington, D.C. 

Your Honor: I heard your message on the 
Manion Forum. God bless another American. 

May I have a copy of that resolution you 
introduced. If so, please send me one. 


I am, respectfully, 


| 

| 

| 

| | 
| 

Sire, ARMACH. 
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Washington Report 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
. leave to extend my remarks in the 
_ Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter of August 5, 1961: 
WASHINGTON REPORT, BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, FirTH District, TEXAS 
| Aucust 5, 1961. 


A MILITARY AND ECONOMIC POLICY THAT COR- 
RECTLY REFLECTS U.S. STRENGTH 

House Joint Resolution 505, to authorize 
the President to order units and members 
in the Reserve to active duty for not 
more than 12 months, passed overwhelm- 
ingly. - I was one of two to oppose it. I ex- 
plained my position as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, in opposing this resolu- 
tion, I am not doing so from any lack of 
patriotism, or in any way calling for a weak- 
ening of our Armed Forces, or indicating a 
division in American unity against a com- 
mon enemy. I firmly believe we cannot de- 
feat communism in limited wars by trying 
to outnumber them in manpower. The only 
hope for ultimate victory is to rely upon our 
superior nuclear power for massive retalia- 
tion which will mean the complete destruc- 
tion of the Soviet Union if they are so foolish 
as to force a war upon the world. 

“Giving the President almost unlimited, 
dictatorial powers to draft men may be mis- 
interpreted by the rest of the world and the 
Soviets thinking we have changed from our 
policy of massive retaliation to one of put- 
ting out brush fires of the Communists’ 
choosing. Any deviation from our policy 
of massive retaliation may mislead the Com- 
-munists into starting a war they cannot win. 

“The Berlin situation has not changed. 
Khrushchev is merely repeating what he has 
threatened before. The President’s speech 
does not change the fact that we must rely 
on a powerful nuclear force in winning any 
war the Reds start. What is needed now, 
right at this moment, is action to back up 
the strong words the President used in his 
address to the Nation. That action can be 
forthcoming by moving to recover American 
property seized by the Communists in Cuba 
and thus serve notice on the Soviet Union 
- that we are prepared to fight for freedom 
_ here, in Berlin, or anywhere it is threatened 

on our terms and under our rules and our 
choice of weapons. 

“Putting hundreds of thousands of young 
men on draft call unnecessarily at this time, 
merely serves to upset careers and families 
without reason. There will be no problem 
in securing the manpower we need when we 
need it without giving added dictatorial pow- 
ers to the President in the absence of an 
emergency or actual war. 

“As a Member of this body, sworn to rep- 
resent the people of my district and the Na- 
tion to the best of my ability, the only way 
I can emphasize my position for a military 
posture I think can win is to vote against 
this resolution. My ‘no’ vote is actually 
an affirmative vote. It is a call upon the ad- 
ministration to reemphasize the buildup of 
our nuclear power and the policy of massive 
retaliation. It is a call for action to back 
up our strong words. The action needed to 
halt present Communist instead 


aggression 
of waiting on Khrushchev’s pleasure in Ber- 
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lin, and I repeat, the action needed is to 
free American property in Cuba. 

“In addition, and equally important, we 
need action on the domestic front in taking 
the steps necessary to maintain a solvent 
economy at home upon which we must build 
our defense posture. This means, not merely 
sacrifice on the part of the people, but sacri- 
fice on the part of the Kennedy administra- 
tion in cutting back on it’s proposals for 
new programs, expanded welfare projects and 
higher and higher Federal spending. There 
is no point in giving the President unlimited 
power to call up our young men, asking them 
to sacrifice, when at the same time he has 
asked for more than $15 billion in new ob- 
ligated authority over the Eisenhower pro- 


-posals in 1961 and 1962. 


“Our continuing mistake is in our appear- 
ing to have abandoned a policy of protect- 
ing American lives and property everywhere 
in the world. An immediate demand for the 
return or reimbursement of expropriated 
Cuban property coupled with an airtight 
economic blockade of Cuba will prepare the 
way for freeing Cuba from Communists. 
Castro must not be permitted to strengthen 
his military defenses; Castro must not be 
allowed to encourage hijacking or crime here 
and abroad against our citizens. 

“We cannot permit any action of ours to 
project an appearance of weakness or an en- 
emy may mistakenly initiate what he thinks 
will be a limited war. Any war in which 
we're engaged we must win. To win we 
must use weapons, we cannot match the 
enemy in manpower. Certainly we must 
never indicate that we may not use nuclear 
weapons. Since limited war can become 
full scale, even limited war by miscalcula- 
tion must be prevented if humanly possible. 
The preventive is the ever constant threat 
of our. massive nuclear retaliatory power, 
greater than all the rest of the world put 
together. 

“Finally, our military strength is based 
on our economic solvency and productive 
ability. Burdensome taxation and ever in- 
creasing Federal nondefense spending is 
just as great a threat as military engage- 
ment. Indeed, it is more dangerous. There 
is less likelihood of any nation or combina- 
tion of nations defeating us militarily, than 
there is in our “spending ourselves into 
bankruptcy”, as Stalin predicted. Here the 
Kennedy administration is especially vulner- 
able. 

“Under peril of national suicide, I believe 
we must cut back nondefense spending as 
we increase defense spending. We must be 
as tough as we talk and act to lead the free 
world successfully in these perilous times. 
Only this policy can prevent war.” 


A Petition From the People Called 
Methodists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing petition, signed by 242 Metho- 
dists, most of whom are my constituents, 
was received today. Undoubtedly other 
Members whose districts lie within the 
southern California-Arizona Conference 
of the Methodist Church will have simi- 
lar comunications: 
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PETITION 


To the President of the United States, the 
Congress, the Department of State, the 
United Nations, and all the peoples of 
the world: 


We, the people called Methodists whose 
names are signed below, subscribe to and 
support the pronouncements from the Epis- 
copal address and the resolutions of the 
general conference of 1960 which follow: 

“The human race has within its hands 
for the first time, the power of its own an- 
nihilation. The evils implicit in applied 
science are compounded by the residue of 
problems growing out of World War II and 
an armaments race which, unless terminated 
early, can have but one result. 

“Our objective must be nothing less than 
the abolition of the use of war by nations. 
Mere arms reduction or limitations are in- 
adequate. Only complete disarmament, in- 
volving both nuclear and conventional 
weapons down to the levels required for 
internal policing, will deprive nations of the 
tools of war. 

“Such complete disarmament must be 
universal to be acceptable to all nations. 
It must be enforced by a competent inter- 
national agency, preferably a strengthened 
United Nations. 

“We commend the President, the Congress, 
and the State Department of the United 
States on their attention to disarmament, 
but we call for an expansion of effort and 
staff to develop a comprehensive, safe- 
guarded disarmament plan upon which to 
focus negotiations. 

“We call upon the United States and all 
other governments to declare complete, uni- 
versal, and enforcible disarmament to be 
their goal and to move in this direction. — 

“We further call upon the United States 
and all other governments to exert forceful, 
imaginative, patient, and dedicated leader- 
ship toward the achievement of such dis- 
armament.” 


Original signers: 

Bishop Gerald Kennedy. 

District superintendents: W. M. Hilde- 
brand, Herschel Hedgepeth, Stanley S. Mc- 
Kee, Edwin E. Reeves, Donald R. O’Connor, 
Frank M. Toothaker, Russell E. Clay. 

Coordinating council executive staff: 
Frank S. Williams, Grover C. Bagby, Jr., 
Eugene E. Golay. 

Board of Christian social concerns officers: 
Lawrence Hinshaw, Hal B. Dalike, J. Irwin 
Trotter, Mrs. Frances Troutner, Herbert M. 
Fink. 

District secretaries: Donald R. Cook, Fred 
Rogers, George Root, Charles P. Hamby, 
Harrison R. Thompson, Roger Rose. 

Committee chairmen: Grandison M. 
Phelps, Richard P. Edgar, Roy R. Jerome. 

Members: Robert Kersey, Mildred Hutchi- 


‘son, Vivian Wilken. 


Considering the fact that this House— 
with my affirmative vote in each in- 
stance—has so recently increased mili- 
tary spending, authorized activation of 
a quarter of a million reservists, and 
vigorously supported President Ken- 
nedy’s firm stand in Berlin, one might 
question the propriety and timeliness of 
this action by representatives of one of 
the world’s largest Protestant denomi- 
nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that in our en- 
tire national history no petition by the 


people has been more appropriate, more 


timely, more desperately needed. 

It is to be noted, however, that Meth- 
odists accept the possibilities of war. 
Our discipline leaves the question of 
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military service to individual conscience, 
supporting those who reach a decision of 
conscientious objection to killing other 
humans, but supporting equally those 
who determine that sach is sometimes 
justified. Most of us reach the latter 


- decision, and many of us have had to act 


in compliance with it. 

The thing which I doubt that Chris- 
tians who worship God in a manner in- 
spired by John Wesley can accept in 
good conscience is that war is a desirable 
way of solving disputes, whether they. be 
international or ideological. 

The overwhelming majority of people 
in this Nation under God find the roots 


of their morality in the Old and New 
Testaments. To these people, killing one 


human is abhorrent; killing millions, 
tens of millions, is incomprehensible. 
Yet as observed in the petition, the 
capability, physically, is ours. History 
may demonstrate the necessity of its 
use, though this I cannot believe. 
This moment in the history of God’s 
creatures on earth dictates the time- 
liness, the propriety, the necessity for 
action urged by the petition. I am 
proud to represent in this House, Bishop 
Kennedy and the other signatories of 
the petition, who are my constituents. 
I am proud of Methodism’s clear, cou- 
rageous voice in these troubled times. 


Comparison of Costs for a Peace Corps- 
man and ICA Technician 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 


lent comparison of the estimated cost. 


of a Peace Corpsman and the actual av- 

erage cost of an ICA technician was con- 

tained in the following article which 

appeared in the July 30, 1961, Wastung~ 

ton Post: 

PEACE CORPSMAN Costs HALF AS MUCH AS 
ICA AID 


(By Julius Duscha) 


A Peace Corps volunteer will cost the Gov- 
ernment less than half of what it spends 
to send a foreign aid technician overseas. 

The Peace Corps estimates that the an- 
nual cost of training, transporting, equip- 
ping and maintaining a volunteer abroad 
will amount to about $9,000. 

The International Cooperation says that 
it costs about $19,000 to get and keep a 
typical engineer, farm expert or other tech- 
nician overseas for a year. 

Both figures include administrative over- 
head costs as well as transportation home 
from an overseas assignment. In fact, the 
Peace Corps and the ICA estimates were 
prepared by the same ICA statisticians. 


GET FOREIGN AID 


In its early, hectic weeks last winter and 
spring, the Peace Corps depended heavily on 
ICA assistance. It was almost as if the Peace 
Corps were itself a foreign pentane needing 
American aid. 

The big difference between the cost of 
training an ICA technician and a Peace 
Corps volunteer is salary. 

A typical ICA technician would earn $9,900 
a year and receive a 10 percent adjustment, 


presumably because of higher living costs. 


This would bring his salary to $10,890, which 
is more &han the $9,000 total annual cost of 
training and maintaining a Peace Corps 
volunteer. 
BICYCLE ALLOWANCE 

The Peace Corps volunteer receives no 
salary but is allocated a $150-a-month sub- 
sistence allowance. He also accumulates a 
leave allowance at the rate of $12.50 a month 
and a readjustment allowance, payable upon 
his discharge of $75 a month. 

There is a Peace Corps bicycle allowance, 


too, of $50, but it usually costs the Govern- 


ment about $750 to ship an ICA technician’s 
automobile overseas. 

The Government also provides. $2,000 to 
the technician for a housing allowance and 
pays another $1,500 to transport his furni- 
ture overseas. 

Then the ICA technician usually is mar- 
ried and has children, which means, for 
example, another $2,600 in travel expenses, 
if he has a wife and two children, in addi- 
tion to the $1,000 it costs to get either a 
technician or a volunteer abroad. School 
allowances of $400 to $500 per child are also 
given the ICA aide. 

If Peace Corps volunteers are married both 
the husband and wife must work on the 
same Corps project. A volunteer is expected 
to live simply. Only $20 a month is 
budgeted for housing. 

PHYSICAL CHEAPER 

Peace Corps medical examinations, includ- 
ing $15 for a once-over lightly psychiatric 
exam, cost only $42, compared with $85 for 
a foreign aid technician and his family, with 


no provision for psychiatric testing. 


The Peace Corps volunteer will serve for 
2 years. Two to three months will be spent 
training in the United States and 21 to 22 
months working abroad. 

The usual tour of duty for an ICA tech- 
nician is 2 years, too, but less than a month 
is needed for training in the United States. 

The ICA maintains 4,000 Americans over- 
seas, 85 percent of whom are technicians. 
The Peace Corps plans to have 2,700 abroad 
or in training by next July. 

JUST AS GOOD? 


The figures do not answer, however, the 
difficult question of determining whether one 
Peace Corps volunteer equals one foreign aid 
technician. 

So far the Peace Corps has selected volun- 
teers with some training and often some ex- 
perience in the work that they will be doing 
overseas. 3 

All of the 40 volunteers going to Tangan- 
yika to carry out surveys for road projects, for 
example, have had training and most have 
had experience as surveyors or engineers. 

ICA technicians almost always have a 
great deal of experience in the work that 
they will do in a foreign country. 

Another difference between the Peace 
Corps and the foreign aid technical assistance 
program is that the Peace Corps volunteer 
will work on projects as well as show per- 
sons how the projects should be carried out, 
while the ICA technician is only a demon- 
strator or an adviser. 


Civil Defense 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Lowell 
Sun has done inestimable service for my 
hometown by pointing out, editorially, 
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that much of the aisieaamaiais for civil 
defense rests with the individual. Be- 
cause of this, I have introduced legisla- 
tion designed to encourage construction 
of home shelters by granting a 50-per- 
cent tax writeoff on such construction. I 
am pleased that the Sun approaches this 
urgent matter in the same philosophy 
I hold, and I urge the attention of all 


readers of the Recorp to the editorial: 


Crvi. DEFENSE 


Probably the biggest question in the 
minds of many Americans today—resulting 
from the emphasis placed on the danger of 
war over Berlin—is what civil defense means) 
to the individual. 

The answer is relatively simple—it is the 
difference between life and death for many 
if an all-out war should come. 

Then comes the question of whose respon- 
sibility it is to provide the protection needed, 
and the answer to this is deeply involved. 

To be exact, civil defense starts at the 


outermost reaches of our military defense 


radar network, moves backward to our mis- 
sile defense headquarters, radiates out to the 
many Army, Navy, and Air Force stations 
throughout the world, and then to the civil 
defense units for sounding of an “air raid 
alarm” if such proves necessary. 

All of this is designed to give our Armed 
Forces an opportunity to set up their de- 


_fensive patterns and to launch their counter- 


attack—and to give the people in threatened 
areas a few minutes to find havens of shelter. 

From this it may be seen that the answer 
involves the Federal Government, the State 
government and local governmental agen- 
cies concerned with the defense of the peo- — 
ple from attack. 

At one time it was felt that evacuation 
of big cities would be the answer, but the 
time element involved with use of modern 
missiles has ruled this out and now the de- 
termination of effective shelter areas or the 
construction of such shelters is the major 
problem. 

Here the matter becomes personal. The 
individual must determine -for himself 


_ whether to depend upon a central shelter or 


to provide one for himself in his own home. 

The Government has plans and details for 
home shelters which anyone may secure, and 
they have been devised to keep the cost at 
a minimum. 

So it comes right back to the individual. 
If he owns his own home he may build his 
own shelter if he feels it advisable. For 
those who rent apartments the problem is 
more difficult and requires wider cooperation. 
Public shelters have been designated and 
more will be in the days to come, to meet 
this problem. 

No one knows if war will come or if it 
will not. The Federal Government is doing 
its part to protect the people should it hap- 
pen but in the final analysis much of the 
responsibility rests upon the individual him- 
self. 


Premier Fanfani, Spokesman for the — 
West 


EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


. OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past week Italian Premier Amintore 
Fanfani held a series of very interesting 
talks in Moscow with Soviet Premier. 
Khrushchev. The stand taken by Mr. 
Fanfani and the firm views expressed by 
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him should serve as a source of great en- 
couragement to the West. 
_ ‘The Italian leader was not frightened 
by Ehrushchev and his threats. He an- 
swered him frankly, bluntly, and with 
determination. He stated in unmistak- 
able terms that Italy stands with the 
West and will not hesitate to support its 
Western allies, come what may over Ber- 
lin. With great calmness, as shown by 
few statesmen on such face to face oc- 
casions, Fanfani advised the Russian 
leader to carefully examine his own pur- 
poses and mind if he really desires to 
avoid a war over Berlin. 

In fact, Fanfani even went so far as to 
warn Khrushchev against taking certain 
action regarding Berlin. “I urge you to 
think deeply and see whether all pos- 
sible attempts at a solution have been 
made,” he told Khrushchev. He then 
added that it would be “dangerous to be- 
lieve that a solution of the present diffi- 
culties might come through unilateral 
acts.” 


He strengthened his warning by im- | 


pressing upon the Communist’ leader 
that “the will to negotiate must not be 
taken for weakness.” He reassured 
Khrushchev that ‘‘a will to peace” exists 
among the Western allies, but at the 
same time he expressed in clear and un- 
mistakable language Italy’s solidarity 
with her NATO allies and with the West. 
I am not at all surprised to learn of 
Premier Fanfani’s courageous stand and 
his admirable role in expressing West- 
ern determination. Italy is a member 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, and its leader therefore spoke with 
a considerable measure of authority. 
But I have known Mr. Fanfani for many 
years and he has always impressed me 
as a man of courage, of leadership, of 
statesmanship, and of ability. It was 
my good fortune to meet him in 1956, 
when he first came to visit the United 
States in his capacity as secretary gen- 
eral of the Democratic Christian Party 
of his country, and I had occasion to 


observe him closely. 


Later, when he became ‘Premier of 
Italy, I met with him on several occa- 
sions both in Italy and during an official 
visit to this country, and again I learned 
not only about his great courage but also 
his strong affinity to the United States. 
All of this he has now exemplified by 
his calm yet firm manner of talking to 
Khrushchev. In these confrontations 
with the Russian leader, Fanfani has 
spoken honorably yet tough, sincerely 
yet determined, a proud spokesman for 
Western civilization and the Western 
viewpoint in the present conflict between 
East and West. In this respect, he has 
been excelled by few statesmen of the 
West. 

This honorable and .fearless stand by 
Fanfani prompted one of our leading 
columnists, William S. White, to observe 
in his column of August 4, 1961, pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
and other newspapers: 

Signor Fanfani of Italy—already the most 
faithful of all the partners in the Western 
alliance—is today a great man in the United 
States of America, among its leading poli- 
ticlans and its people alike. 
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Yes, it takes courage and leadership 
for one man to stand up, to raise his 
unterrified head, and to speak out loud 
and clear, against the backdrop of the 
cold war in the very heart of the Krem- 


lin, and to say what Fanfani has said. 


And this he did despite the fact that 
Italy has the largest Communist minor- 
ity within any country of the free world. 
If anything, his mission has served to 
encourage the peoples of the West. At 
the same time, it must have left an ef- 
fective impression on Khrushchev that 
the West will not be terrified by his 
threats. In this respect, he has rendered 
a great service to the free world. 


Hanford Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
Soviet’s latest scientific accomplishment 
should provide sobering thought for all 
Members of Congress. Apparently there 
is general agreement among our own 
space experts and top defense officials 
that the newly developed ability to put a 
man in orbit around the earth has im- 
portant military connotations. This be- 
ing the case, there is added reason why 
we must maintain a most careful and 
most delicate watch over the course of 
our Ship of State. 

Not that our objective is in any way 
affected. This Nation is committed to 
the defeat of international communism. 
Any other attitude would be fatal, for 
the Communist tyranny breeds on con- 
quest and will retrogress, once more ter- 
ritory and more peoples are denied it. 

Not that our answer to the Russians 
is to be revised. We have given our word 
on Berlin. Another achievement by 
Russia’s scientists is of no consequence 
so far as our principles are concerned. 

This weekend we look into the skies 
with mixed emotions. Knowing that a 
human being was revolving around the 
earth had to be a thrilling experience 
regardless of the insignia he wore. Our 
feelings, however, could not be of unre- 
strained joy because we realize that the 
nation this man represents would not 
permit even the scientists who made the 
feat possible to pay homage to the 
Supreme Being for the intellect which 


guided them; because we know that. 


under the precepts advanced by Karl 
Marx the state alone—not society or the 
individual—is to reap the consequences 
of all technical advances; and because, 


so long as Khrushchev and his fellow 


butcherers are left to carry out the pre- 
cepts, every new development that takes 
place behind the Iron Curtain will be 
utilized as a weapon in an effort to sub- 
due the entire free world. 


Congress will obviously make every ef- 


fort to implement every phase of our de- 
fense program. Whatever military ad- 


August 


vantages Russia may have through the 
space ride must be dissipated through 


accelerated work in our space labora- © 


tories as well as in other areas of secu- 
rity operation. .We have a costly job 
ahead, as has been emphasized by the 
weekend news story. We cannot with- 


hold funds for defense purposes. It is | 


all the more necessary for us to elimi- 
nate extravagances wherever else we 
can. 

Tomorrow we can get off to a $95 mil- 
lion start in this pursuit of economy in 
Government. We can instruct our con- 
ferees on the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee to stand firm on the House posi- 
tion previously adopted by a 176 to 140 
vote to eliminate the Hanford project 
from H.R. 7576. 

There is no military value to making 
electricity in competition with the in- 
dustries and the people who pay our 
taxes. There is no military value in 
putting up a big plant to make power 
that is not needed. A vote against Han- 
ford is a vote to prevent waste of the 
wherewithal that must be available to 
guarantee the safety of our country. 


Peace Corps Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HOR. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Peace Corps has captured the minds and 
imaginations of thousands of Americans 
of all ages. It is encouraging, therefore, 
to note that the program has taken a big 
step toward full fledged status with its 
unanimous approval by the Senate For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

Just as encouraging to many of us is 
the recent action by the Technical As- 
sistance Committee of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Committee in ap- 
proving an international version of the 
Peace Corps. 

The New York Times today has pub- 
lished a short but worthwhile editorial 
on this subject, and I commend it to my 
colleagues’ attention: 

PEACE CORPS PROGRESS 

Events in both Washington and Geneva 
have moved the Peace Corps dream much 
closer than before to the effective reality it 
SO well deserves. 

Early last week it looked as if the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee might recom- 
mend a 75-percent cut in President Ken- 
nedy’s plan for a corps of 3,000 volunteers 
by the middle of next year, with a $40 mil- 
lion budget, which Republican Senator 
HICKENLOOPER had proposed. But adminis- 
tration pressure, under the leadership of 
Senator HuUMPHREY, brought unanimous 
committee approval for the full program. 
We hope that Senator Humpurey is right in 
now predicting its overwhelming endorse- 
ment by the Senate and also by the House, 
where hearings are scheduled this week by 
its Foreign Affairs Committee. 

And in Geneva the U.S. proposal for an in- 
ternational version of the Peace Corps plan 
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made notable progress last week. The Tech- 


nical Assistance Committee of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council ap- 
proved it by a vote of 17 to the 3 by the 
Soviet-bloc members. Endorsement by the 
full council would clear the way for formal 
cooperation between the U.S. Peace Corps 
authorities and the United Nations and some 
of its specialized agencies. : 

The U.N. technical assistance programs are 
badly in need of the kind of workers which 
our Peace Corps organization can train and 
supply. And their work, in turn, could often 
be more effective under U.N. control, free of 
any suspicion of national self-interest. | 


How To Put Squeeze on Castro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include the following column by Wil- 
liam S. White which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of today: 
How To Pur SQUEEZE ON CASTRO—UNITED 

STATES CONSIDERING ECONOMIC BLOCKADE, 

PERMANENT RESETTLEMENT OF REFUGEES 

(By William S. White) 

First, an economic blockade of Castro’s 
Cuba. Then, a program of enduring and 
wide Federal assistance to Cuban refugees 
from Castro’s Communist dictatorship—ac- 
tually the creation of a Berlin-type escape 
corridor for the Western Hemisphere. 

These are the emerging probable answers 
of the United States to Fidel Castro. 

The Kennedy administration, beginning 
with the President himself, has reached the 
limits of tolerance with this tinpot Soviet 
satellite. Since the failure last April of the 
patriots’ invasion of Cuba, Washington by 
necessity has followed a policy only to give 
Castro enough rope. 

This was simply the only policy in sight, 
apart from a direct American military inter- 
vention, which President Kennedy could not 
in any case contemplate short of a military 
attack on us in Cuba, as, for example, on our 
Guantanamo naval base. 3 

Thus the line here since April has been 
purely negative and waiting. 

Castro, himself, however, is now giving 
handsome if unwitting cooperation to trans- 
forming that line into an affirmative and 
active one. 

When he permitted his revolutionary re- 
gime to pass from ordinary Communist ha- 
rassment to open banditry and piracy in the 
skies by the seizure of American aircraft at 
gunpoint, he made his greatest mistake of 
the last 2 years. 

For this sort of conduct has made it diffi- 
cult even for the do-nothing-but-talk peo- 
ple in Washington to continue to argue that 
because Castro succeeded a bad man in 
Fulgencio Batista, Castro obviously must be 
& pretty good man. Not even the Soviet 
Union openly employs, these day, the serv- 
ices of hired private gunmen. 

More importantly, the President himself 


has at last really got his Irish up. The col- 


lapse of the invasion, to which he gave some 
assistance but not enough because he felt he 
could not, hit him very hard. 

Too, the mere fact of its failure strength- 
ened those wistfully attached to the notion 
that we could somehow talk Castro Cuba 


_ out of being a part of the Soviet apparatus. 


They had a field day of I-told-you-so. 
They had always been against military solu- 


tions, they said. Well, look what happened 


when a military solution was tried. The 
argument amounted to saying that because 
an inadequate military measure was tried, 
any and all possible military measures 
would be therefore both wrong and inade- 
quate. 

This, of course, was nonsense. All the 
same, it had some effect; for nothing suc- 
ceeds for the appeasement line like the fail- 
ure of any line of action. 

All these circumstances, plus an under- 
standable reluctance really to go after Castro 
lest we seemed to be hauling up a howitzer 
against a Caribbean mosquito, effectively 
stayed the President’s hand. 

Now the whole scene has been changed— 
and largely by Castro himself. 

Last year an embargo was put upon all 
shipments to Cuba, except for food and med- 
icines. Now, the administration is working 
at a total embargo, to cut off the $50 mil- 
lion a year exports Castro is still permitted 
to send here. More significantly, it would 
cut off American food which Castro must 
have. . 

_ As a companion piece, the administration 


is asking Congress for authority for a broad 


refugee resettlement program which would 
permit Cuban patriots not merely to comé 
here for asylum but to stay here for good. 

This would take from a single State, Fio- 
rida, the heavy and properly national burden 
of taking care of the current refugees. And 
it would beckon masses of new refugees, 
much as West Berlin serves as a gateway to 
freedom for the masses of Germans daily 
fleeing Communist East Germany. 

It does not seem unduly optimistic to fore- 
cast that this steady loss of able people 
would become as draining to Castro as it 
has already become to the Soviet-German 
Communist regime in East Germany. 

Since Nikita Khrushchev has been pre- 
pared to go to the brink of war to ease the 
Soviet pain in Germany, it is not too fanci- 
ful to suggest that Castro may one day feel 
an equivalent pain in Havana. 


A View F aie a Tight, Small Compartment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


| OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, on June 14 
last, Mr. Ralph E. McGill, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution—a leading news- 
paper published in Atlanta, Ga.—deliv- 
ered a thoughtful, constructive, and 
courageous address which I am glad to 
place in the REcorp: 

A View From A TIGHT SMALL COMPARTMENT 
(By Ralph E. McGill) 

Seventy-two years ago, in December of 
1889, the editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 
Henry W. Grady, spoke in Boston at the an- 
nual dinner of the Merchants Association. 

Grady was seeking to bring the South 
back into the lifestream of the Nation. In- 
dustrial jobs were necessary to ease the pov- 
erty and tensions in his State and region. 


So, he detailed to his New England audience 


what then seemed to be the South's assets. 
And, of course, he sought to reassure his au- 
dience about the race problem. The years 
have proved him a poor prophet in his pre- 
dicted schedule of industrial development. 
His image of the Negro’s development as a 


~ 
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contented man on his own plot of land, jog- 
ging his mule down the furrow, also was in 
error. 

But in the great sense, Grady was right— 
and his words challenge us even now. The 
problem of race, he said in Boston in the 
last month of 1889, “is so bound up in our 
honorable obligation to the world that we 
would not disentangle it if we could.” 

“I would rather see my people render back 
this question rightly solved,” said Grady, 
“than to see them gather all the spoils over 
which faction has contended since Catiline 
conspired and Caesar fought.” 

Almost three-quarters of a century have 
passed, since Grady spoke in Boston. The 
echo of Alabama’s mobs and others that pre- 
ceded them are in our ears and on our con- 
science. They are not the real face of the 
South, though our weakness is that we have 
permitted them to seem to be. It is my 
privilege to restate the honorable obligation 
of which Grady spoke and to say that despite 
the ugliness and viciousness of mobs, we are 
nearer the answer than ever before. 

We are engaged in a struggle to do by law 
and the courts what men of free will have 
not been able, or willing, to do by themselves. 

Historians have noted that our revolution, 
long before the fighting began at Lexington, 
was engineered by men who Knew the law, 
men whose minds moved not in terms of 


' violence and quick results, but in terms of 
law and the courts and the reasoned dis- 


ciplined action that lies behind the law and 
the courts. 

But ours has become an age of specializa- 
tion “with every branch of learning, includ- 
ing the law, divided into tight small com- 
partments,” which makes it difficult “to re- 
tain the whole view of a profession that 
makes for pride and excitement.” 

Since the greatest social reform of our time 
is being implemented by courts, they and 
the legal profession inescapably are a focus 


of attention. That we have not been able to 


retain a whole view is testified to by daily 
events. 

In the past 20 years, but more particularly 
since the U.S. Supreme Court decision of 
May, 1954, the leadership of the southern 
bar has not lived up to its responsibility. It 
was not until the spring of 1960 that the 
Georgia Bar Association heard one of its 
members publicly state the truth about nec- 
essary compliance with decisions of the 
Court. Nor was his heart lifted up by the 
considerable number of fellow members who 
later came to him to express appreciation 


and to say they wished they could have said 


what he did. “My clients do not want to 
be in controversy,” they told him. 

To this day, insofar as I can determine, not 
a single southern State bar association has 


gone on record with a resolution or declara- 


tion of court support which would have pro- 


vided the people with an alternative to the 


peddlers of defiance. Only one city bar as- 
sociation in the South (Atlanta’s) has made 
a public statement affirming the validity of 


court orders as they apply to schools. 


While the bar associations in the South 
were silent, individual attorneys, described 
glowingly by the segregationist press as 
“constitutional authorities,” were. publicly 
and slanderously denouncing the Federal ju- 
diciary and a troubled and inde- 
cisive public that the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
school decision was not legal, did not have 
the force of law, and was communistically 
inspired. That this stoked the fires of vio- | 
lence is unquestioned. 

One of the saddest aspects of the south- 


ern race problem has been that Governors 


have, by plan, had lawyers join with them 


in statements which deliberately deceived. 


the people by distorting, and falsifying, the 
facts and the Constitution. All too often 
this alliance has been assisted by lawyer- 
Members of the Congress. One reluctantly 
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concludes all concerned know better, be- 
cause they could hardly have been ignorant 
of the meaning of Supreme Court decisions. 
They, however, like the Governors, were and 
are, prisoners of their own excesses, the best 
illustration I know in our time of Franken- 
page and his monster. And some of them, 

in private, are men deeply ashamed of them- 
selves. 

I do not, of course, mean to suggest that 
bar associations, or lawyers, should have 
agreed with the Court on the school case, or 
with other decisions in this field, although, 
to be candid, I would hope so. But what we 
have needed, from the bar, and from pub- 
lic leadership generally, has been a continu- 
ing defense of the integrity of the Federal 
judiciary. Had the people been told by bar 
associations that court orders require compli- 
ance, we would, I believe, have escaped some 
of the trouble caused by the deliberate deceit 
of the people by political leaders who in- 
variably were loudly assured by a “leading 
constitutional authority’ that they could, 
and would, defy the courts. 

Another aspect of this agonizing dilemma 
requires thoughtful consideration. It con- 
cerns corporations doing business nationally. 
One dislikes to believe lawyers advised com- 
panies doing business across the Nation, 
during the moral dilemma of the student 
sit-ins, to follow local custom in the South 
while in other areas the same company was 
told to practice no discrimination. The sit- 
ins telescoped time and courts. They were 


' gable to do so because even to many of the 


extremists, it soon became impossible to de- 
fend a situation where persons of both races 
could stand side by side to purchase inti- 
mate items of underwear, for example, but 
were barred by custom, or decision of the 
management—not law—from being side 
side while buying a sandwich or a cup of 
coffee. 

Student boycotts produced desegregation 
of eating places in about 30 southern cities 
in less than a year. 

A national public philosophy, including 
the morality of our problem of race, held in 
common by American business, would have 
prevented economic losses, social disorders, 
and bitterness. In this day of specialization, 
every branch of learning, including the law, 
is indeed divided into tight small compart- 
ments. This, I think, explains a part of the 


dilemma of lawyers. One of the tighest . 


compartments is representing business 
clients and it is perhaps inevitable that law- 

should take on the neutral coloration of 
their clients and wait to advise about law 
until the public relations counsel has deter- 
mined what the public policy shall be. I 
know the lawyer technically is not supposed 
to make moral decisions. We are told that 
this is the function of management. But, 
must the lawyer always be the neutralist in 
representing corporate clients whose scope is 
national? Is there not something here lost 
which is necessary to the law, management 


society? 


The Government has a large responsibility 
but it is certainly true there are large areas 
left to private choice. In a totaliarian so- 
ciety the State is all pervasive. In our so- 
ciety only a modicum of political moral and 
economic order is imposed by Government. 
Our kind of national community, therefore, 
depends partially on law but in a larger 
measure on the private decisions of millions 
of people. Our Government has a limited 
authority but within these limits it must be 
obeyed. Large areas, however, are left open 


‘for private action and choice. If a free 


society is to reach an established goal, across 
the board, it must do so to a great extent 
through individual decisions. This freedom 
implies a moral responsibility. This respon- 
sibility is that of free business, a free press, 
free labor, free civic groups, a free bar, and 
free men. If free Americans do not act re- 
sponsibly, our Nation suffers, particularly in 
comparison with monolithic States where an 
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established policy is translated into 
practice. The painful fact of this is a nag- 
ging feature of our daily life. We cannot 
equate the moral value of the just deed of 
a free man with the same deed of a State 
automaton. If a group in a totalitarian so- 
ciety acts responsibly—there being no moral 
choice—there can be no moral credit. 

A people who value a free society must act 
responsibly and strive to adjust their prac- 
tices to their professions. When the deci- 
sions involved are legitimately private, not 
public, the only compulsion is conscience. 

Therefore, failure to act on the part of the 
bar associations, of corporations, newspapers, 
labor, the clergy, and other elements of our 
society, is indeed a disservice to our free 
society and to the free enterprise system. 
This is true not only in a moral sense but 
in the more important one that makes for 
the viability of the whole society. 

I think one additional reason why many 
of us, lawyers, and others, have not behaved 
well in this crisis, is the general failure to 
understand just what a legal decision is. 
Law, as I comprehend it, always represents— 
particularly constitutional law—the best 
considered judgment of men trained in the 
law, dedicated to principles on which the 
Government rests, and under oath to support 
the Constitution. In any legal case in which 
two positions are represented by able coun- 
sel, there are, of necessity, at least two points 
of view, each logical to the litigant and 
worthy of argument by counsel. In any case, 
one side is bound to lose, having contended 
and argued for a different result. Most de- 
cisions, it follows, are not acceptable to both 
sides. One of the main functions of the 


. Judicial procedure is to reach a decision 


which is final and which will, and must be, 
accepted, acceptable or not. 

The whole system of law would be under- 
mined if decisions unacceptable to one side 
should not in fact be accepted. The failure 
to accept a decision and to abide by the re- 
sult, if widely practiced, would quickly un- 
dermine society. If decisions of the highest 
Court, because they were unacceptable to lit- 
igants and partisans, were disobeyed, no will, 
no contract, no pension right, no insurance 
policy would be safe or secure. Organized 
society as we know it would be impossible 
and people would have to come to rely on 
private force as a final arbiter of legal dis- 
putes. This would return society to a state 
in which might was right, no person was 
safe, and no right was secure. . 

I must enter a “mea culpa plea” for my 
own profession of journalism. Some of the 
failures of our regional press to offer truth- 
ful, honest leadership have been tragic in 
spirit and in the encouragement of extrem- 
ists to violent defiance of law. And the busi- 
ness community and its chambers of com- 
merce have been even less responsible. 

But, I do not wish to belabor these points 
any further. I would like to tell a story of 
how exhilarating it is to see the words of the 
Bill of Rights stand up from the printed 
page and take on human form—to see law 
in action. It is the story of how desegrega- 
tion came to a Deep South State university, 
and to a legislature which but a few hours 
before had been saying “Never.” | 

January 6, 1961, in Atlanta, Ga., was not 
unlike other days before the annual session of 
the State’s general assembly. The legislative 
leaders of senate and house had been in the 
city for a week. The Governor, questioned 
early, said he did not believe there would 
be any new school segregation bill intro- 
duced because none was needed. There 
would be no changes in the laws. 

The then circulating issue of the citizens 
council weekly paper, in its usual makeup 
of bright red headlines, called on the legis- 
lators to defy all do-gooders, race-mixers, 
and those who would mongrelize the Cau- 
casian race. It urged that Georgia continue 
to show the way in total resistance. 

This was the situation at midafternoon. 


~~ 
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But 100 miles away, in ahiaieis: Ga., at pre- 
cisely 3:18 p.m., a stone was thrown into the 
calmed waters of the segregation pool. It was 
in the form of an order by a Federal district 
judge directing that Atlanta Negro students, 
Charlayne Hunter and Hamilton E. Holmes, 
whose applications had been rejected, be ad- 
mitted to the University of Georgia, at 
Athens, on the following Monday morning 
at 9 a.m. 

On that Monday, an hour before the 
somewhat stunned legislature of a Deep 
South State with an elaborate set of laws, 
declared by their successful sponsors of but 
a few years before to be proof against all de- 
segregation, could take their seats, the two 
students were admitted. The Nation’s oldest 
chartered State university was integrated. 
The trumpets of the U.S. Constitution had 
blown. The fast-moving legal drama which 
followed had some of the elements of an old 
movie “chase.” Lawyers for the State board 
of regents, knowing things would look better 
to the assembly if they made every possible 
resistance, hurried to Macon’s Federal Build- 
ing with an appeal for a stay so that an 
appeal could be made. A Negro lawyer 
raced along the same road and was in court 
to oppose. The appeal for a stay was 
granted. 

So, back to the highway went the two cars. 
They drove another 100 miles to Atlanta’s 
Federal Building where the students’ at- 
torney argued the delay was invalid because 
previous rulings had covered, and denied, 
the grounds for it. The appeals judge, in a 
written decision, agreed. 

All over the State the meaning of con- 
stitutional rights began to come more clearly 
into focus as a people, fascinated, angry, and 
applauding, looked and listened. 

The next morning the students were in 
classes. University officials, and at least 
7,000 of the 7,500 students, behaved ad- 
mirably. The evening before some 50 co-eds 
in the dormitory with Miss Hunter had 
spontaneously come to her room to make her 
welcome. 

But the rabble-rousers had recovered from 
shock and were wildly vocal. A board of 
regents member, ironically also chief of the 
Citizens Council, publicly denounced the 
University President and did not deny pub- 
lished reports he had threatened him. Dur- 
ing the day, resistance-minded students were 
encouraged and financed to action. 

That night, after a close basketball game, 
lost in the last second to the ancient rival 
Georgia Tech, an incited, well-planned riot 
took place about the girl’s dormitory. A 10 
o’clock call by the mayor of Athens to the 
Governor for State troopers was withheld 
from the chief executive for about an hour 
and ahalf. At 12:20 a.m., the riot wore itself 
out. A few students, and eight men with a 
small arsenal of arms in a car and loaded 
revolvers, were arrested. Seven of the latter 
were admitted Klansmen. The Governor’s 
executive secretary issued a statement prais- 
ing the rioting students who did not submit 
to judicial tyranny. The two Negro students 
were suspended and removed from the uni- 
versity as a safety precaution and an aid to 
maintenance of order. There were imme- 
diate public protests that the wrong persons 
had been suspended. | 

Lawyers went back to work. Just after 
dawn the rival attorneys again were on the 
road to Macon. Those representing the 
Negro students argued that the constitu- 
tional right of a citizen of the United States 
may not be abrogated because there is a 
probability of disorder. Also, the constitu- 
tional rights of some may not be denied 
while others retain them. So it was that 
within hours the two students went back to 
classes under the umbrella of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. In addition, the 
court notified the State its laws withholding 
funds from the university under orders to 
integrate were unconstitutional and en- 
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joined the State from so doing. Public opin- 
ion, therapeutically shocked by the riot and 
the abuse of the university president by a 
regent, experienced a revulsion toward ex- 
tremists’ disorders. 

Once the original shock was reduced, the 
legislature had 2 restive days. The rabble- 
rousers were shouting at them. But in those 
days the assembly members also began to 
hear from the alumni and parents. Equally 
important, they heard from the merchants 
and the power structure of the cities in- 
volved. The messages, by phone, wire, and 


_ letter, all read essentially the same: “We 


don’t like integration, but don’t close the 
schools.”’ 

Had a local school board been somewhere 
involved, it would have been different. The 
legislature would have been happy to have 
remained aloof. But it was Georgia’s enor- 
mous good luck to have the legislature as a 
whole confronted with the decision to keep 
open or close the vast State university sys- 
tem. Many were graduates of it. Some had 
sons or daughters at Athens. A number of 


these were seniors. 


Some of the letters received were touching 
in their sincerity. 

“IT hate what has happened. But my wife 
and I have worked hard and done without to 
send our boy to Athens. We want him to 
graduate. Don’t send him home.” 

“Our two daughters are at the university. 
It will break their hearts to give it up. Try 
to hold things down. But don’t close the 
university we all love.” 

The house floor leader announced that he 
had heard the voice of the people. He had 
received, he said, more than 600 letters and 
telegrams in 2 days and only 12 wanted the 
university closed. 

It seemed, then, all of a sudden, that save 
for the handful of diehards extremists who 
railed furiously at the Governor, reminding 
him that he had pledged “never,” everyone 
knew a turning point had been reached. Gov. 
Ernest Vandiver said Georgia would obey the 
courts. He brushed aside those who called 
him a traitor and demanded that he initiate 
defiance. Georgia’s Assembly almost quietly 
abolished the old segregation laws in their 
entirety. 

The anatomy lesson of this Kaleidoscopic 
drama of law and violence is meaningful to 
the whole segregation picture. It represents 
a turning point in the Deep South pattern 
of pledged total defiance. Grounds for de- 
laying maneuver are about gone. The many 
tests from Arkansas, Virginia, and Louisiana 


. have stripped most of the fat off the appeals 


possibilities. The dismal abyss of no public 
education today is but a few steps away 
from any State which takes the course of 
defiance. 

Leadership, which has become perhaps a 
trite and shopworn word, ‘nonetheless re- 
mains the essential ingredient in each 
Southern State and each locality confronted 
with a school order. 

Permit me to close with a story which il- 
lustrates the failure of the past and the 
hope of the present and the future. 

Because of the processes of law three stu- 
dents have been accepted for entry to 
Georgia’s Institute of Technology next 
September. I am well acquainted with the 
parents of one of these young men. This 
father and mother were themselves college 
graduates. The father of the young man of 
whom I speak took various jobs, all poor 
ones. They were all that were open to a 
Negro. Finally, he got a better one—as a 
chauffeur and butler. His wife became a 
cook. Next September their son will enter 
Georgia Tech, and President Kennedy’s re- 
cent employment directive in the field of 
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Federal contracts means he will be able to 
get a job as an engineer. 
beginning? 
Is it not well to Jearn how to accept the 
unacceptable? 


The Dallas Morning News Editorializes on 
F oreign / Aid 


EXTENSION OF OF REMARKS > 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I would 
like to include the following editorial 
on foreign aid published in the Dallas 
Morning News, Dallas, Tex.: 

LeEt’s STrop BuYInG ALLIES 


Congress is ready to give the President 
all he asks to bring Armed Forces up to a 
level adequate for the threats confronting 

With that readiness the News has no 
quarrel. The President has at his disposal 
information not available to the people or 


to the press. If he thinks it will take 
250,000 or 2,500,000 more fighting men to 
make the country safe, this newspaper would 
not oppose. 

What we need to defend the United States, 
we must and will have. 

But at.a time when we are unbalancing 
the budget to rearm America, it is folly fur- 
ther to increase the deficit for political gim- 
micks at home or bighearted largess 
abroad. What may be postponed, we should 
postpone. What is not a practical econ- 
omy, we should eliminate. What is not nec- 
essary, we should lop off without compunc- 
tion or delay. 

Foreign aid is sometimes represented as 
merciful charity. We are supposed to feed 
India—and India won’t eat her beef cattle. 
Her people starve while beefsteak-on-the- 


hoof wanders around devouring foodstuff in 


gardens and fields. 

We are supposed to raise the lot of some 
of our Latin friends to the south of us who 
may reach up for a breakfast banana, if they 
can beat the monkeys to it. 


If beseeching starvationists will send over 


for our surplus food crops, they should be 
welcome. But it is time to tell the world 
two things: 

1. Christmas comes but once a year. 
Right now Uncle Santa Claus has to pay 
his bills. 

2. We are out of the market for allies who 
have to be bought and then hired to stay 
bought. 

We are not hardhearted.. We are not hos- 
tile. But we have spent, as no other na- 
tion in the world’s history, billions to re- 
build our former enemies. We have poured 
out, as no other land in all the annals of 
time, our surplus, and more than our sur- 
plus, for underprivileged and backward 
peoples 

We have no time for freeloaders, free- 
riders or freespenders of our hard-come tax 
money. We have an implacable antagonist 
to deal with. We aim to deal. And we aim 
to win. 


A Man With Initiative and Ideas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp an article which 
appeared in Life magazine, in its issue of 
July 21, 1961, entitled “You Have a Mil- 
lion-Dollar Face.”’ 

This article concerns a2 man named 
John Harkrider, who is a very dear friend 
of mine. I have known him for many 
years as a man with initiative, a man 
of ideas. To some it might appear to be 
unusual, but then John Harkrider is a 
most unusual man. Those of us who are 
privileged to know him closely and count 
him as a friend, admire him for his frank 
ways and fresh ideas. I always find his 
company stimulating. The article in 
Life magazine vividly illustrates the 
point, and for this reason I commend it 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

MAN NAMED HaRKRIDER May SnNaG You WITH 

THis Lure—“You Have a MILLION-DOLLAR 

Face” 


(By Eleanor Graves) 


There was a time, not too long ago, when 
the best salesman for anything in the world 
was a pretty girl. On billboards, in maga- 
zines, and on television a toothsome smile 
and pleasing curves promoted everything 
from automobiles to cigarettes. If a man 
crept into any of these pictures, he supplied 
only a shoulder to lean on or a hand to hold 
the match. Today all this is changed. Men, 
often especially rugged types distinguished 
by eye patches, beards, or tattoos, have 
moved to center stage, and it is now often 
the young lady who holds the match. | 

In the current scramble for male models, 
by far the busiest and most unusual agent 
is John Harkrider, a balding, thickset man 
in his very spry 60’s. On a recent morning 
in his New York office he received requests 
for: a man covered with freckles from head 
to toe, a teenager willing to swim with a 
shark, a man who would remove his den-— 
tures on TV, a Chinese man with a pigtail. 
Within half an hour the requests were 
filled. 


This would have been possible only at the 
agency of which John Harkrider is founder, 
owner, talent scout, and booking agent. 
Harkrider is always on the prowl for new 
types, and he now has a roster of 1,746 part- 
time and full-time models. He is capable 
of instant improvisation and is convinced 
that he can solve any problem, meet any re- 
quest. He instructs his models as they make 
the rounds of photographers and advertising 
agents, “Never say no. If they ask you if 
you can be there tomorrow afternoon in a 
suit of armor, say yes. I'll get it.” 

Once Harkrider was asked to produce a 
dozen men for a shirt ad. On the appointed 


hour he turned up with 12 clean-cut Ivy 


League types, only to discover that the ad 
was to be a Father’s Day promotion and 
that every one of his models was 10 years 
too young. While the photographer and nu- 
merous assistants brooded over their dilem- 
ma, Harkrider disappeared. He came back 
a short time later with a dozen African 
masks which, with a great flourish, he set - 
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jauntily on the ‘men’s heads. The 
resulting photograph won an art director's 
award. 

The Harkrider technique for finding mod- 
els is simple. He roams the streets of New 
York, and whenever he runs across someone 
he thinks will photograph well, he strides 
up and introduces himself. With supreme 
confidence, Harkrider ebulliently tells the 
stranger, “You've got a million-dollar face.” 
Then he his card into the hand of 
the startled man and walks off. 

In an average day he hands out approx- 
imately 60 cards and maintains that almost 
all men are either vain enough or curious 
enough to call him and find out what it is 
all about. The subways under Grand Cen- 
tral Station and Times Square are particu- 
larly rich sources of talent for Harkrider. 
He also shops for faces at athletic events 
(tennis matches are the most profitable) 
and at Yale graduations. 

His methods inevitably turn up a reason- 
able number of men who would like to make 
extra money or who simply find modeling 
a pleasant change of pace from their reg- 
ular work. They get $15 an hour to start, 
can in rare cases make $200 an hour. 

AN OPERA BASSO, A FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Among those on Harkrider’s rolls are: a 
funeral director, an airlines pilot, an opera 
basso, and an insurance company executive 
(whom he captured in an elevator). Once 
the art director of the Batten, Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborn advertising agency was look- 
ing for a certain type of model. Harkrider 
sold him on using a fellow Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn executive, collected a fee 
for the executive, and the usual 10 percent for 
himself. 

The most difficult problem is getting his 
models away from their regular jobs. “Banks 
are the toughest,” Harkrider says. “But Ivy 
Leaguers find it worthwhile to cut classes, 
and I have no trouble with my insurance 
man because he owns his own company.” 

Life with Harkrider is never routine. For 
his first appointment, one man who has 
since become a top model for another agency 
was told, “Meet me in the third phone booth 
from the left at 480 mn Avenue.” 
When the man arrived at the booth, Hark- 
rider explained that they were going to see 
an advertising agent a few blocks away who 
was looking for a model. As they walked 
down the avenue, the new model noticed with 
some alarm that every so often someone 
would step out of a doorway and fall in 
behind them. By the time they reached 
their destination there were 15 young men 
in Harkrider’s train. 

In the agent’s office the men lined up and 
Harkrider made a snappy speech about each 
one. “This man’s a Yale diving champion. 
Smile,son. Next. This man’s got nothing to 
recommend him but a tattooed back. Take 
off your shirt, boy. Next.” When he reached 
the newcomer, about whom he knew nothing 
at all except that he had an. English accent, 
Harkrider unabashedly introduced him as the 
son of a belted earl. 

On another occasion, Harkrider brought 
three taxiloads of men to see a lady photog- 
rapher who was looking for a bathing suit 
model. As they crammed into her tiny of- 
fice, Harkrider, in a voice that resembles 
a Marine D.I.’s, called out, “Last one in 
close the door. All right, men, strip.” 

Many models will not submit to Hark- 
rider’s treatment. Almost all of the top 
moneymakers began their modeling careers 
with him, but once established, many see no 
reason to put up with his antics. Hark- 
rider looks on their defections with imperious 
disinterest. He is convinced that he not 
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only gave most leading models their start 


but also that he played a large part in creat- 
ing the new demand for the roughneck, or 
“heft,” model. A few years ago, when he 
offered one of his “heft” men, the photog- 
rapher took one look and said, “Get that 
rhinoceros out of here.” 
eros became a successful “Marlboro man.” 


HIS DREAM OF SINGING SPORTS SPECTACLE 


Showmanship, or what some people con- 
sider an innate lack of restraint, comes na- 
turally to John Harkrider. At the age of 
14 he was playing juvenile parts in silent 
movies with Mary Pickford, Theda Bara and 
Rudolph Valentino. For many years he 
helped produce musical numbers for the 
Ziegfeld Follies and later worked on other 
Broadway shows and movies. By 1940 
Harkrider was ready to produce extravagan- 
zas Of his own. Never a man for half meas- 
ures, he laid plans for 20 separate operas to 
be composed around 20 different kinds of 


athletic endeavor. 


Harkridger soon found that athletes who 
could sing—or singers who could throw a 
discus or run for a touchdown or slide con- 
vincingly into home—were rare. With what 
one of his associates calls “his atrocious 
conviction that whatever he is doing is right,” 
Harkrider set about giving some of the men 
singing lessons and exercising the others. 
But the millions of dollars that his show 
was going to cost were also hard to find, 
and with the advent of the war Harkrider 
was suddenly reduced to a group of 4-F’s who 
had only one thing in common: they were 
good looking. Undaunted, he went into the 
modeling business. 

Harkrider believes in keeping his product 
in the public eye. Today he is a common 
sight on Madison Avenue, setting a brisk 
pace with a dozen men at his heels. At stop 
lights he raises his hand and bellows “Halt.” 
He often drops in unannounced with his en- 
tourage at ad agencies and photographers’ 
studios. This can be something of a trial 
to busy people. One of his models reports 
that there is a New York office with a sign 
on the door that says: “No dogs, peddlers, 
or Harkrider men allowed.” One photog- 
rapher has a rooftop studio with windows 
that reveal any approaching caller from 
knee to ankle. He finds this layout extreme- 
ly useful, because whenever he sees a dozen 
or so pairs of male legs arriving at the same 
time he can refuse to answer the door. 

But Harkrider can be blindingly persua- 
sive, and even total strangers can be in- 
duced to go out of their way for him. A 
photographer once asked him for an attrac- 
tive 4-year-old redheaded boy. A boy of this 
description was duly brought around for 
the photographer’s approval, and an ap- 
pointment was made to photograph the 
child the next day. The next day it rained, 
so the shooting was postponed over the 
weekend. On Monday it rained again, and 
the shooting was again postponed. That 
afternoon the photographer received a call 
from a lady who identified herself as the 
redheaded boy’s mother. Her child was not 
@ professional model, she said. She, her 
husband, and the boy had just been stand- 
ing on the steps of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
when a man who called himself Harkrider 
walked up to them and said her son had a 
million-dollar face and that his picture 


could be in a magazine. The mother had 


thought then that this was a lovely idea. 
But now, the lady told the photographer 
with great regret, they had overstayed their 
vacation by 4 days and, million-dollar face 
or not, they just had to get back home to 
Cincinnati. 


Later the rhinoc-_ 
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A Way To Save Lives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, a subject 
about which considerable comment has 
recently been made is that of civil | 
defense. Our President has properly 
taken an active interest in it and has 
called for strengthening our effort. 
Certainly we must continue to strive 
with all our energy and resources for 
an honorable peace; but we must none- 
theless prepare against the eventuality 
that our efforts for peace may not be 
successful. We must also recognize 
that the road to peace may be a long 
and arduous one and there may be pit- 
falls and obstacles along the way. In 
an editorial appearing in its August 6 
edition, the Newark Star-Ledger treated 
the subject intelligently and fairly. As 
the Star-Ledger points out, civil defense 
is a way to help keep the peace as much 


as it is a way to help save lives if the 


peace cannot be kept: 

Despite an almost constant barrage of 
threats from the Soviet Union, the American 
people have not become overly excited about 
beefing up the Nation’s civil defense. 

The horrors of nuclear war have been 
pictured as so terrifying that many people 
conclude it is hopeless to try and provide 
any adequate protection from an atomic 
attack. 

This hopelessness is reflected in Governor 
Meyner’s statement that “we are fostering a 
cruel deception on the American people if 
we try to persuade them that they can have 
civilian defense through underground shel- 
ters in the next war.” 

This attitude contrasts sharply with that 
of President Kennedy, who is putting in- 
creased emphasis on a more adequate shelter 
program. In line with this policy, Kennedy 
has shifted civil defense direction to the 
Pentagon with orders for ‘‘a greatly acceler- 
ated civil defense effort, including a nation- 
wide fallout shelter program.” 

Acting quickly on the Presidential direc- 
tive, defense officials already are planning a 
survey of existing shelter facilities and are 
drawing up a program for shelters in office 
buildings, Government structures and other 
places where large numbers of people con- 
gregate. 

It would be a mistake to be over-optimistic 
about the protection afforded by any shelter 
program. There is no overestimating the 
horrors of an atomic attack, and there is no — 
doubt millions of persons would lose their 
lives in the event nuclear bombs were drop- 
ped on the metropolitan area. And the loss 
would be heavy even if there were shelters 
dotted throughout the area. 

But does that mean we should be com- 
pletely fatalistic about making provisions 
to save as many lives as possible? While mil- 
lions may be doomed no matter what we do 
about civil defense, millions of lives may be 
saved. 

It’s true that even those who would be 
saved would have no picnic continuing to try 
and exist after the ravages of a nuclear 
attack. But does that mean that we should 
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throw up our hands in hopelessness and 
consign additional millions to death? 

The fact is that no one knows exactly what 
‘would happen; where the bombs might hit; 
how wide an area of destruction; how long 
the fallout would linger. Prudence would 
dictate that we prepare as best we can, in the 
full knowledge that our best is not going to 
be nearly good enough. 

Perhaps there is mightly little we can do. 
But if that little can save millions of lives, 
it certainly is worth doing. 

A defeatist attitude will not help the 
cause of peace. On the contrary, it will 
encourage the attack we hope so desperately 
to prevent. 

To contend that the money that would be 
spent on civil defense could be better 
spent on searching for some way to secure 
the peace amounts to setting up an alterna- 
tive that is more fancy than fact. 

We are, in fact, searching for peace, and 
there is no limit to what we willingly would 
spend to secure the peace. One of the ways 
we are attempting to prevent a world war 


is by building a deterrent force adequate to 


discourage a would-be aggressor. 

And an adequate civil defense program is 
part of that deterrent force. Our ability to 
recover from an initial attack could be de- 
cisive. The enemy estimate of how quickly 
we could be knocked out might be the factor 
that tips the scales for or against an attack 
on us. 

Civil defense is a way to help keep the 


peace as much as it is a way to help weak 


lives if the peace can’t be kept. 


Retired Methodist Minister Grows Big 
Tomatoes of Unknown Variety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under — 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Lancaster News, cence S.C., of 
August 3, 1961: 
RETIRED METHODIST MINISTER GROWS BIG 
TOMATOES OF UNKNOWN VARIETY . 


There’s a new variety of tomatoes now 
being grown in Lancaster County. They are 
big, red, and delicious, but they have no 
official name. 

The Reverend J. W. McElrath has several 
rows of the variety in his beautiful and pro- 
ductive garden at his residence on Chester- 
field Avenue Extension. He says the vines 
produce “hundreds” of pounds each year. 

“They call this variety the ‘84’ in West 
Virginia,” said the retired Methodist min- 
ister. “It seems that in the year 1884 some 
large tomatoes were found floating in the 
Ohio River. Some were recovered by West 
Virginia residents who later planted the seed. 
It is believed there that the tomatoes came 
from Canada, but nobody is really sure.” 

Mr. McElrath said his son-in-law, the Rev- 
erend Ray Moore, of Mooresville, W. Va., gave 
him some of the tomato seed afew years ago, 
and the McElrath garden is proof enough 
that the variety likes Lancaster soil. | 

“Last year, some of the tomatoes weighed 
as much as 2 pounds apiece,” Rev. McElrath 
said, “I guess we gave away hundreds of 
pounds to our friends. We have never sold 
anything from our garden. There’s more 
than enough here for my small family and 
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we give the rest to friends and sick people in 
the county.” | 

Members of the Lancaster News staff are 
grateful to Mr. McElrath for a “bag full” of 
84’s. They graced several dinner tables last 
week. 

Call ’em what you like, but they are deli- 
cious. 


A Man Among Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


| OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I am pleased to commend to my 
colleagues’ attention the article on Pre- 
mier Amintore Fanfani of Italy by the 
distinguished columnist, William S. 
White, that appeared in the Newark 
News and other papers last Friday, Au- 
gust 4. At this crucial period when the 
Communists are testing the strength, 
unity, and courage of the Western alli- 
ance, it is heartening to read Mr. White’s 
stirring account of Premier Fanfani’s 
confrontation with Khrushchev. Pre- 
mier Fanfani—in Mr. White’s words, “a 
civilized man in civilized resolve”’— 
typifies the spirit of Western man that 
has been so many times grossly under- 
estimated by totalitarian forces. Mr. 
White’s column follows: 

A MAN AMONG MEN: FANFANI TALKS UP TO 
“KHRUSHCHEV FOR THE WEST 
(By William S. White) 

WASHINGTON.—Heroism has on the whole 
gone out in these days of massive alliances 
and counteralliances, in which vast blocs 


of “peoples” utterly overshadow people just — 


as individual people. 

Still, a singular hero, one man standing 
out erect against the great collective back- 
drop of the cold war, does now and then 
raise his unterrified head. _ | 

Such a man is Premier Amintore Fanfani 
of Italy. He has taken his stand, moreover, 
from a power base that is very small in a 
country that has borne many hard times. 
And that country almost certainly will be 
crushed like a bit of unnoticed garden under 
the wheels of tanks if the giants, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, ever come to 
war. 

In his Moscow confrontation with Nikita 
Khrushchev, Fanfani has not only taken a 
line of honorable toughness and determina- 
tion unexcelled by Allied colleagues from 
uncomparably more powerful countries. It 
is not only that he took off his coat, in figur- 
ative and literal bluntness, at the moment 
Khrushchev took off his own coat. 

It is not only that he told Khrushchev, 
plainly and face to face, that Fanfani and 
Italy were staying with the West, come what 
might. And it is not only that he coolly 
advised Khrushchev to look into his’ own 
purposes and mind if he really wanted to 
avoid war over Berlin, 


TABLEAU OF DIFFERENCE 


_ This meeting was far more than all this. 
It was an achingly apt tableau of the differ- 
ences between West and East, as perfectly 
symbolized by these two men and all they 
have and are. 
Here, “standing up” all the way to the 
head of the immense, brooding hulk that is 
international communism, was an exact per- 


(By Joz L. Evins, 
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sonification of what we mean by a phrase 
some do not use any more in this time 


of machines and monoliths. The phrase is. 


“Western civilization.” 

The long story of that civilization would 
be a shorter and a poorer story indeed, but 
for Rome—whether one thinks of “Rome” 
as the cradle of Christian faith or simply 
as the universal capital of the finest works 
in art, in architecture, in the good life in 
general, which that world has ever known. 


Here was Western man, the heir to cen-. 


turies of fairness, of free government, con- 
fronting Eastern man, the symbol of a poli- 
tics of brutality in a place of faceless men 
without pride in past or hope for future 
except for what might come from a frowning 


and shuttered thing called the Soviet State. 


The westerner, Fanfani, had come from a 
land which has the largest Communist min- 
ority within any country of the free world. 
It is a minority nevertheless allowed, because 
Fanfani and Italy really believe in freedom 
to dissent, to go on not only undead but 
also unjailed. 

NO MINORITY 


The easterner, Khrushchev; is troubled by 


no minority. Nor is he hampered by the : 
memories of far more than 2000 years of | 


continuity which lay upon Western states- 
men the deep necessity to think of the great 
past as well as of the d future. 
(What monuments in Russia are left to be 
destroyed by bombs? The tractor works at 


Omsk? The missile factories at Tomsk, or 


maybe Leningrad?) 
Still, in all his hardships, with all his 


knowledge that the Communists at home 


in Italy could press a button at any moment 
ahd perhaps smash his efforts to secure his 
country, here still stood Panfani, the mem- 
orable picture of a civilized man in civi- 
lized resolve. 

Whether his mission to Moscow will win 
him praise and new strength at home, this 
correspondent cannot say. But one thing is 
sure. Fanfani of Italy—already the most 
faithful of all the partners in the in the 
Western alliance—is today a great man in 
the United States of America, among its lead- 


ing politicians and its people alike. 


A Total Embargo and Other Firm Actions 


Should Be Taken‘ Against Castro and 
Communism in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent I include my weekly news- 
letter for August 7, dealing with the 
Cuban situation in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The newsletter follows: 

CaPIroL COMMENTS: A ToTaL EMBARGO AND 
OrHER Firm AcTIONS SHOULD Be TAKEN 
AGAINST CASTRO AND COMMUNISM IN CUBA 

Member of Congress, 

Fourth District, Tennessee) 


What to do about the continued disturb- — 


ing influence of Pidel Castro in Cuba is cer- 
tainly one of the most pressing and impor- 
tant problems facing the Nation at the 
present time. 

While I feel every American wants to see 
the demise of Castro and of communism in 
Cuba as quickly as possible, the real prob- 
lem is how best this may be brought about 


| 

| 

| 
i 
| 
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and properly accomplished. The United 
States is obviously strong enough to move 
into Cuba at any time and take over the 
entire country by military force. However, 
this action is not considered eo 


moved further and further toward commu- 
nism and has sought more and more to ag- 
gravate the United states. On January 4 of 
this year the matcer became so bad that the 
United States officially broke diplomatic re- 
lations with the Castro government of Cuba. 
Since then conditions have deteriorated 
further. 

Last month Castro sympathizers hijacked 
an Eastern Airlines Electra jet. Castro not 
only has refused to return the plane to USS. 
officials but has failed, as of this writing, 
even to reply directly to a U.S. request that 
the plane be returned. 

The time has come for additional definite 
action to place this little but loud dictator 
in his proper place. Even though there has 
been a reduction in our trade with Cuba 
since the communistic turn in Cuba, some 
trade still is carried on with limited com- 
merce. The State Department has advised 
that this Nation is now selling Cuban goods 
at the rate of $25 million per year. These 
are mostly foodstuffs; in particular, lard 
and other fats. The export figures refiect 
the lowest sales of any time in modern his- 
tory with the rate twice that amount only 
months ago. However, this is too much. 
We must take steps to halt all trade with 
Cuba and this can and must be done in the 
form of a total embargo—a complete ban én 
the sale and shipment of all American man- 
ufactured or produced goods. 

By invoking the Trading With the Enemy 
Act against the Fidel Castro regime, Presi- 
dent Kennedy can halt all American trade 
with this nation which has proven an enemy 
to our country. This is a needed first step 


to let the people of Cuba and the world > 


know that we will not tolerate the belliger- 

ence of Dictator Castro and communism. 
The Congress is also urging the taking of 

other firm actions by the United States. 


~ Postal Rates and Junk Mail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
_ HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA ~— | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 
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wipe out the postal deficit but it would 
cause those who mail such junk to think 
twice about the cost. 

Now while I am at it, I would like to 
take a swipe too at the postal rates on 
magazines. As I understand it, the rates 
have always been low for the historical 
reason that this is a means of dissemi- 
nating information for the enlightment 
of the people. I believe most people 


would view this argument more favor- 


ably if some of these magazines did not 
contain so much propaganda. 

I would like to include with my re- 
marks the text of an editorial in the 
August 6, 1961, issue of the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette, entitled “Taxpayers 
Shouldn’t Pay Postage for Mailing Mr. 
Luce’s Magazine:” 

TAXPAYERS SHOULDN'T PAy POSTAGE FOR MAIL- 
- ING Mr. LUCE’s MAGAZINE 
Several issues ago Time magazine surveyed 


the newspaper situation in the world’s third | 


largest city (New York) and found it to be in 
& sorry mess—‘“two of four morning papers 
and all three of its evening papers fighting 
for their lives.” | 

Not surprisingly, two injured publishers 
struck back the next week in Editor and 
Publisher—a newspaper trade magazine. 


It is not the purpose here to comment on 
either Time’s attack or the rebuttal except 
to thank Charles B. McCabe, publisher of 
the New York Mirror, for his very enlighten- 
ing information relative to circulation figures 
of Time’s companion magazine—Life—figures 
which, we believe, should be brought to the 
attention of Postmaster General Day and 
Members of Congress. 

“In the 6 months period ending December 
31, 1960,” asserts McCabe, “Life produced 
2,781,304 subscriptions of which 2,092,192 
were at reduced prices.” the same 6 
months Time, Inc., according to McCabe, 
“carried ‘unpaid arrears subscribers’ to the 
extent that 2,228,512 copies of Life were 
given away.” 

In all, charges McCabe, 12,500,000 copies 


of Life were given away absolutely free in 


the 6 months prior to December 31, 1960. 
The Luce empire has a right to give Life 
away to whomsoever it pleases. What is at 
stake is the right of the Luce empire to give 
away taxpayers’ money under second-class 
mailing privileges, which do not begin to 


defray post office costs of distributing Life 


(or any other publication, for that matter) 
to subscribers across the Nation. | 
Currently, the Presffient and Postmaster 
Day wish to raise the price of first-class mail 
to reduce the annual deficit incurred by the 
Post Office Department. This is a neces- 
sary, desirable move, but at the same time 
the raise is effected, second-class mailing and 
bulk mailing rights should be raised to the 


_ point where charges to the customer cancel 


out costs of the service. 


There is no rhyme or reason why first-class 
mail users should underwrite the generosity 


of a Luce or any other magazine magnate. 


Where Is the Yankee Dollar? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 7, 1961 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter which appeared in 


August 7 


the New York Herald Tribune, August 7, 
1961. ‘ 

Mr. Canada points up a sad commen- 
tary on the attitude of those northern 
mortgage lenders discriminate 
against borrowers because of race. It is 
high time the practice was stopped. 

The letter follows: 

WHERE Is THE YANKEE DOLLAR? 


To the NEw YorK HERALD TRIBUNE: 

White people in the South get a continuous 
barrage of criticism and advice on how to 
handle relations with our colored fellow 
citizens. 

When I have shown visitors the housing 
and schools and colleges available to and 
utilized by Negroes here, the visitors are 
amazed. But I have found only one or two 
northern mortgage lenders who are willing 
to back up the general preachments we get 
from the North with substantial investment 
in Negro homes financed by Government- 
backed mortgages. 

We can point to the records of payment of . 
such Negro mortgagors (often more prompt 
payers than most of our white mortgagors— 
possibly my company is not alone in never 
having had to foreclose on a Negro mort- 
gagor) but we cannot convince the Up East 
mortgage lenders. 

With more good jobs available to quali- 
fied Negroes there are some pretty homes— 
whole tracts of them—being sold to Negroes 
receiving favorable ratings from credit re- 
porting agencies. Some farseeing and un- 
prejudiced northern mortgagees are going 
to benefit by putting their credit where 
most northerners put their words and writ- 
ten statements. 

GorDON L. CANADA, 
Longtime Resident of Metropolitan 
New York. 7 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Hampton, for All Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


. OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr.TOLL. Mr.Speaker, on October 6, 
1960, a distinguished Philadelphian de- 


-lievered an address at Hampton Institute, 


Hampton, Va., on the occasion of the ini- 
tial convocation of the presidency of Dr. 
Jerome H. Holland. William H. Gray, 
Jr., Ph. D., D.D. is pastor of the Bright 
Hope Baptist Church, Philadelphia; for- 
mer vice president of the Pennsylvania 
Council of Churches. He is a member of 
the Philadelphia Housing Authority and 
the mayor’s scholarship committee of 
Philadelphia. ‘Today, it is indeed a rare 
occasion that kind words are said about 
the South in the field of civil rights. 
Newspapers, television, and all other 
sources of communication give us a poor 
picture of racial violence and hostile feel- 
ings between races. However, I am well 
aware of the tremendous amount of work 
that must be done in the South before 
there is true harmony and equal feeling 
between the races. It is my belief that 
when an occasion occurs that shows real 
racial progress being made, it should be 
commended and lauded by all. Such an 
occasion occurred at the initial convo- 
cation of Dr. Jerome H. Holland’s presi- 
dency. It was a speech that keynoted 


t charged with being an aggressor and war- 
Ss monger in the eyes of many nations. As a 
fe freedom-loving Nation America must be par- 
€ ticularly careful to keep our international 
ae image of promoting freedom and peace with- 
‘2 Since Castro’s first rise to power he has 
| 
| 
| 
q 
Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, millions | 
f of Americans are fed up to the teeth | 
a with junk mail. There is no earthly | 
H reason why the taxpayers should sub- | 
j sidize the- tremendous volume of worth- | 
i less matter which the Post Office De- | 2 
: partment is forced to deliver at reduced 
rates. | 
j I daresay that there are only a very | 
few people who really enjoy getting such | 
1 junk. We ought to allow such people 
4 to apply to get on a special list to re- 
i ceive junk if they desire it. But de- | 
q liver the rest of us from getting | 
smothered and buried. | 
# : With all the talk about the postal 
4 deficit, I cannot figure out why such 
; junk mail should not pay its own cost of 
handling. This would not only help 
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how the South must eventually develop 
itself to accept full integration. Per- 


_ haps it was a speech of the future, but at 


any rate it was a step in the right direc- 
tion. Dr. Gray made it very clear when 
he said: 

Hampton must develop an educational pro- 
gram geared to meet the highest American 
standards, and designed to serve youth of 
every race, creed, and color. 


With a world full of tension, and un- 
easiness, there is absolutely no room in 
the U.S. policy for segregation. We can- 
not afford to spare one youth the chance 
of a lost education, because of his race, 
religion, or creed. As numerous African 
territories gain their independence, the 
balance of power is rapidly turning away 
from the old colonial powers. If we ex- 
pect to make friends with the new Afri- 
can states, and this is vital, we simply 
cannot discriminate against anyone. We 
must treat Negroes at home and abroad 


on a fair and equal basis if we expect to 


remain a leader in the world community 
of nations. Dr. Gray obviously observed 
this when he stated: 

Americans of our generation have belated- 
ly come to fully appreciate the fact that over 
two-thirds of the world’s population is col- 
ored. Certainly, America’s past practices 
and abilities have been deterrent factors in 
the building of relationships with these peo- 
ple. 


I have included the full text of his talk 
for the benefit of the Members of Con- 
gress who may have an opportunity to 
read his inspiring words: 

 Hampron—For ALL AMERICANS 


In 1870 Samuel Chapman Armstrong con- 
cluded his first annual report on Hampton 
Institute with these prophetic words: 

“I think we may reasonably hope to build 
up here, on historic ground, an institution 
that will aid freed men to escape from the 
difficulties that surround them, by affording 
the best possible agency for their improve- 
ment in mind and heart, by sending out 
those whose culture shall be upon the 
whole circle of living, and who, with clear 
insight and strong purpose, will do a quiet 
work that shall make the land purer and 
better.” 

It is indeed paradoxical that 90 years later 
Hampton faces anew the opportunity of 
helping all Americans—white Americans, 
black Americans, brown Americans; Catho- 
lics, Jews, and Protestants—to become freed 


men in fact. 


Contemporary history and the develop- 
ments of this hour validate the vision and 
spirit of Armstrong. 

In 1960 Indian youths in nearby Dunn, 
N.C., are still fighting for an opportunity to 
rid themselves of shackles of ignorance. On 
new battlefronts of racial misunderstanding 
throughout the South, Negro youth are still 
fighting against barriers to equal educa- 
tional opportunities. Certainly there could 
be no more tangible manifestation of Arm- 


- strong’s vision for America and his faith in 


the ideals of democracy than evidenced by 
the opening of Hampton’s doors to Indian 
students in 1878. 

Hampton was structured big in spirit. The 
very problems of our times demand that this 
institution, born in the morning of Ameri- 
can freedom, must now crystalize and project 
a program that will train the type of lead- 
ership that will safeguard our heritage and 
build foundations for a free world. 

Under the emerging administration of 
Jerome H. Holland, Hampton moves forward 
in 1960 to face new frontiers. Exactly 100 
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years ago, in 1860, Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong came to the mainland of the United 
States from his native Hawaiian Islands, to 
complete his education at Williams College. 
History demonstrates that he came physi- 
cally, spiritually, and intellectually prepared 
to assume his responsibilities in a nation 
facing transition and internal strife. 

Today Jerome Holland brings to Hampton 
the physical, intellectual and _ spiritual 
powers needed by this same institution to 
enable it to serve Americans during these 
times of international and domestic up- 
heaval. 

Believing implicitly in the American ideal, 
Jerome Holland gave democracy a try, and, 
like many others, discovered that Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was right in 1855 when he 
wrote: 


“If a man can write a better book, 
Preach a better sermon 
And make a better mouse trap 
Than his neighbor, 
Though he builds his house in the woods, 
The world will make a beaten path to 
His door.” 
—Common Fame, 1855. — 


At Cornell University, nearly two decades 
ago, he won acclaim as an all-American 
football player. 

May I add facetiously a word of caution to 
students at Hampton today. Remember, as 
an outstanding end, “Brud” Holland became 
nationally known for his play as a lineman 
and his ability to block, tackle, and catch 
forward passes. But, unlike most ends, he 
also excelled in his abilities as a broken 
field runner, and made the end-around play 
one of Cornell University’s most feared of- 
fensive weapons. President Holland’s versa- 
tile physical abilities suggest that even the 


most daring among you should approach his 


office with dignity and timidity, since he 
might still have the ability to outflank you. 


During World War II, Dr. Holland served | 


well as a personnel director of the Sun 
Shipyard, where he helped to keep supply 
lines open to men on fighting fronts. 

As a research scholar at the University of 
Pennsylvania, he made an enviable record. 
As a director of the Pew Foundation, Dr. 
Holland served well the great and dedi- 
cated causes of that philanthropic organi- 
zation. 

In his 7 years as president of Delaware 
State College, he brought.an era of new 
life to that institution. Under his creative 
leadership an unaccredited, floundering in- 
stitution attained intellectual respectability 
and national recognition. 

An experience at Delaware State perhaps 
illustrates dramatically the intellectual 
honesty and spiritual strength of the man. 
Coincidentally, it involved a football contest 
between Delaware State College and Hamp- 
ton Institute. 

Because Delaware State had won several 
early season games, the football player be- 
came overawed by their own abilities. The 
ego-centered stars of the team decided, with- 
out Official permission, that it would not 
be necessary to practice during the week 


to beat a weak Hampton team. President 


Holland, however, in characteristic fashion, 
invited these stars to remain in Delaware 
as his personal guests, while the unexpected 
happened, the third team came to Hamp- 
ton. Of course, Hampton won the game. 
It was, however, a victory for Delaware 
State College, a triumph of right over ex- 
pediency. For every student, for every mem- 
ber of that team, stars and third stringers 
alike, values were redefined and reshaped. 


This new sense of values would not only help 


them win football games, but help them 
win in the greater game of life. 

Jerome Holland, then, truly has come to 
the kingdom for a time such as this, stand- 
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ing on the threshold of Hampton’s new day 
he is ready to implement and fulfill the 
vision of Samuel Chapman Armstrong. 

This, however, can be done only with your 
help—the support and cooperation of faculty, 
staff, students, alumni, and friends of in- 
stitutions dedicated to the causes of democ- 
racy and freedom. 

Hampton must develop an educational 
gram geared to meet the highest American 
standards, and designed to serve youth of 
every race, creed, and color. . 

Remember, the integrated classroom—a 
burning issue of our day—is only a means to 
an end. The developing of integrated per- 
sonalities must be the real end if democracy 
is to survive. 

True integration denotes competency and 
excellence. There can be no double stand- 
ards, no compromise. Stopgap educational 
objectives have no place in a curriculum de- 
signed to meet the needs of all Americans. 
The legal integration of America’s educa- 
tional institutions must be reached by 
traveling a two-way street. 

America is ready to pay for efficiency—are 
we ready to pay the price to become efficient? 

Recognizing that our American way of life 
depends upon the effective functioning of 
our unique system of democratic education, 
the Congress of the United States passed the. 
National Defense Education Act in 1958, au- 
thorizing the expenditure of over $1 billion. 

America needs and demands trained, quali- 
fied leadership. If Hampton is to become an 
institution serving all Americans—if Hamp- 
ton is to develop integrated personalities, 
then academic excellency must have priority. 

The walls of segregation and discrimina- 
tion will crumble in the face of ability and 
competency. Wherever and whenever inte- 
gration works best, foundations of compe- 
tency and ability are readily visible. When 
men of competency and ability meet we see 
integration in action. 

When Rafer Johnson, the world’s greatest 
athlete, won the 10-event Olympic decath- 
lon championship in Rome last summer, 
that was ability, that was efficiency, that | 
was excellency, that was integration at work. 

When Wilma Rudolph, of Tennessee State 
College, won three gold medals and the ac- 
claim of millions as the world’s fastest-run- 
ning woman athlete in the same Olympic 
games, that was ability, that was efficiency, 
be was excellency, that was integration at 
work. 

When Willie Mays goes to bat, catches a 
baseball or steals base; when Sammie Davis, 
Jr., acts; when Marian Anderson sings; when 
Thurgood Marshall pleads a case of consti- 
tutional law; when Mordecai Johnson 
preaches a sermon, that’s ability, that’s effi- 
ciency, that’s excellency, that’s integration 
at work. 

Psychologists have long emphasized the 
fact that learning must be functional and 
complete. The person who says he can swim 
a river, yet fails 10 feet before reaching the 
other side, drowns, too. He certainly can- . 
not get a passing grade in swimming. 

Integration will work in America if we 
pay the price of preparation. Our fore- 
fathers must have envisioned this day when 
they sang: 7 

| “I want to be ready, 
I want to be ready, 
I want to be ready, 
To walk in Jerusalem 
Just like John.” 


Tomorrow's educational program must be 
designed to establish world-mindedness 
among the youth of America. 

Our statesmen the urgency of 
this problem in the establishment of the 
National Defense Education program. It 
was noted at the time of the of the 
Defense Education Act that, “of the 24 
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languages of the world spoken natively by 
over 20 million persons, only Spanish and 
French were studied by any appreciable por- 
tion of American high school students. 

“Few, and in some cases none, of the lan- 
guages spoken by more than three-fourths 
of the earth's population were taught in 
schools and colleges in the United States. 

“For example, the United States has dic- 
tionaries and text materials for American use 
for only 4 out of 30 important Asian lan- 

William J. Lederer and Eugene Burdick 
in their best-selling novel, “The Ugly Amer- 
ican,” which is making diplomatic history, 
provide a compelling and memorable reading 
experience. These authors point out the 
failure of American diplomats abroad (spe- 
cially in Asia), to read and speak the lan- 


guage of their assignments. The most im- 


portant element in a good foreign service of- 
ficer is the faculty of communication. We 
must learn how to talk to people of the 
world if we are to tell them the story of free- 
dom and peace. 

Today an emerging Africa gives new mean- 
ing to Wendell Wilkie’s one-world concept 
and provides implications of a far-reaching 
nature for educational programs of the 
future. 

Within one decade nearly a score of de- 
- pendent countries in Africa alone have come 
forth as independent powers. Last month 
13 African states, the homelands of nearly 
40 million people, were elected to member- 
ship in the United Nations. As a result of 
their admission the African group of 22 
countries now becomes the largest sectional 
association in the United Nations—one vote 
larger than the 21 affiliates of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

Americans of our generation have be- 
latedly come to fully appreciate the fact that 
over two-thirds of the world’s population is 
colored. Certainly, America’s past practices 
and attitudes have been deterrent factors in 
the building of relationships with these 
people. 

Just as Hampton pioneered in giving 
America a revolutionary concept of technical 
education, today Hampton can send forth 
men and women who can provide much 
needed technical assistance to the emerging 
nations of the world—men and women who 
will build bridges of understanding. 

Hampton, like other American institu- 
tions, must rededicate itself to imparting to 
_youth a spiritual power that will enable them 
to withstand the vicious influences at work 
today that would disrupt and destroy their 
moral moorings. 

In this global struggle against commu- 
nism for the hearts and minds of men we 
must recognize that less than one-third of 
the world’s nearly 3 billion population are 
Christians. If we are to have lasting peace, 
‘we must win the world for the Prince of 
Peace 


Christ’s sermon on a mountain top class- 
room still holds the formula of victory for 
men of good will: 

“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 

We can uproot the seeds of strife, and the 
hate dogmas that would destroy our peace 
‘only by developing spiritual engineers who 
are capable of building spiritual bases 
throughout the world. 

Communism cannot and will not thrive in 
a climate of men who not only profess but 
practice Christianity. It takes spiritual 
power to practice democracy. 

Pages of contemporary history are being 
written by men and women who have over- 


with spiritual strength. 

On the international scene, the lives and 
contributions of Ralph Bunche and Martin 
Luther King testify to this fact. We may 
gain even greater insight and reassurance 
when we analyze the characters and contrib- 
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utions of men and women on national and 
local stages of action. 

In Pennsylvania, Negro executives occupy 
two of the most sensitive jobs in State gov- 
ernment. In addition to possessing superior 
skills and abilities, in addition to displaying 
qualities of excellency, in addition to being 
competent, they have demonstrated quali- 


ties of trustworthiness, loyalty, and devotion. . 


Andrew Bradley, a member of the Gov- 
ernor’s cabinet and Secretary of the De- 
partment of Properties and Supplies of the 
State of Pennsylvania, directs one of the 
State’s most vital jobs. He supervises over 
1,400 employees, over 3,600 automobiles, over 
1,800 trucks and a budget of $60 million. As 
vice president of the School Building Au- 
thority, he helps direct the expenditures of 
a $30 million school building budget. Fi- 
nally, as a cabinet secretary, he directs and 
controls the central purchasing program for 
all State agencies representing expenditures 
approximating $100 million. 

Andrew Bradley rose to this position of 
promience not merely because he is a cer- 
tified public accountant, not merely because 
he is an astute politican, but because he 
possesses spiritual power that has enabled 
him to serve well two Governors of a great 
American State. 

Catherine Coleman, a graduate of Hamp- 
ton Institute, is the first Negro woman to 
head a major division in a State department 
of education in America. In Pennsylvania 
she is the director of the division of teacher 
education and head of the department of 
teacher certification. In the latter posi- 
tion she is responsible for every teacher’s 
certificate issued in Pennsylvania; and to- 
day directs and controls the certification of 


. the more than 80,000 schoolteachers in that 


great American State. 

Obviously she rose to these delicate and 
strategic positions of trust not alone because 
of her ability or her doctor of philosophy de- 
gree from the University of Pennsylvania, 
but because somehow, somewhere while on 
these hallowed grounds, she got the spiritual 
power of an Armstrong—that intangible 
force that gave and will give Hampton its 
soul. 


Today, students, faculty, alumni, and 


friends, I challenge you to launch out into 
deeper waters. With this dynamic new cap- 
tain at the helm, I urge that you refortify 
yourselves with the spirit of your great 
leaders of the past—Hollis Burke Frissell, 
James Edgar Gregg, George P. Phenix, Ar- 
thur Howe, Malcolm Shaw MacLean, R. 
O’Hare Lanier, Ralph P. Bridgeman, Alonzo 
G. Moron, William H. Martin, and—Samual 
Chapman Armstrong—and that you rededi- 
cate yourselves to reaching educational goals 
that would truly make this the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 


Anniversary of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN | 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
July 25, 1961, marked the ninth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. It was an 
official holiday in Puerto Rico, and the 
commemoration of the event was by ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

Significantly, the White House on that 
date released the text of a memorandum 


August 7 


from the President addressed to the 
heads of the executive departments and 
agencies which is to appear in the Fed- 
eral Register. - 

Because of the importance of this 
memorandum to all Government offi- 
cials dealing with matters affecting the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, I feel it 
appropriate at this time to include it as 
an extension of my remarks so that its 
contents may be available also to the 
Members of Congress. 

In addition, I offer the text of the 
President’s July 25 message of greetings 
to the people of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico: 

Following is the text of a memorandum 
from the President addressed to the heads 
of the executive departments and agencies: 

“THE WHITE HOUSE. 

“Because of the importance and signifi- 
cance of Puerto Rico in the relations of the 
United States with Latin America and other 
nations, it is essential that the executive de- 
partments end agencies be completely aware 
of the unique position of the Common- 
wealth, and that policies, actions, reports or 
legislation, and other activities affecting the 
Commonwealth should be consistent with 
the structure and basic principles of the 
Commonwealth. On July 25, 1952, the 
Governor of Puerto Rico proclaimed the es- 
tablishment of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico under its constitution. This proclama- 
tion was the culmination of a series of legis- 
lative and electoral steps which began with 
the passage of Public Law 600, 8lst Congress 
(64 Stat. 319 (1950)). Public Law 500 made 
provision for the organization of a constitu- 
tional government by the people of Puerto 
Rico. In a referendum, held on June 4, 
1951, the proposals of this law received the 
overwhelming ‘approval of the people of 
Puerto Rico. 

“Following approval, a Puerto Rican con- 
stitutional convention drafted a constitu- 


tion, which was approved by a referendum | 


held on March 3, 1952. The Congress in turn 
approved this constitution (Public Law 
447, 82d Cong., 66 Stat. 327 (1952) ). 

“The Commonwealth structure, and its 
relationship to the United States which is in 
the nature of a compact, provide for self- 
government in respect of internal affairs and 


administration, subject only to the appli- 


cable provisions of the Federal Constitution, 
the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act, and 
the acts of Congress authorizing and approv- 
ing the constitution. oo 
“On November 27, 1953, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations recognized that 
the people of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, exercising effectively the right of self- 
determination in a free and democratic way, 
had achieved a new constitutional status and 
that, in view of this new status, it was ap- 


propriate that the United States should cease 


the transmission of information with regard 
to Puerto Rico under article 73(e) of the 
Charter. (U.N. Cen. Ass. Res. 748 (VII) 


(1953) ). 


“All departments, agencies, and officials of 
the executive branch of the Government 
should faithfully and carefully observe and 
respect this arrangement in relation to all 
matters affecting the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. If any matters arise involving 
the fundamentals of this arrangement, they 
should be referred to the Office of the Presi- 
dent. 7 
“The legislative steps which have led to 
the achievement by Puerto Rico of Common- 
wealth status have made inapplicable the 
provisions of Executive Order No. 6726 of 


‘May 29, 1934, insofar as they pertain to or 


are connected with the administration of 
the Government of Puerto Rico. This order 
no longer applies to Puerto Rico. 
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“This memorandum shall be published in 


the Federal Register.” 
of greetings from the President to 


Message 
the people of the Commonwealth of Puerto 


Rico: 
“THE WHITE House. 

“My cordial greeting and best wishes go 
to Governor Mufioz-Marin and the people 
of Puerto Rico on this ninth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Commonwealth. 

“The great social and economic accom- 
plishments of the Commonwealth have 
evoked the admiration of your fellow citizens 
throughout the United States, and, indeed, 
of freedom-loving Americans throughout the 
hemisphere. 

“In achieving the transition from a 
stagnant, low-income society to a dynamic, 
prospering community, Puerto Rico has been 
@ source of hope and inspiration to those 
of us deeply concerned with charting new 
courses of social progress for our hemisphere. 

“What we seek to accomplish in our 


Alianza Para el Progreso has already been 
_accomplished to a remarkable measure in 


Puerto Rico. That the people of Puerto Rico 
have pioneered in translating objectives of 
social advancement, long-range economic 
planning, equitable tax structures, improved 
land use and vigorous investment in educa- 
tion, into visible realities is undeniable proof 
to all citizens of the Americas of the strength 
and creativeness of democratic ideals.” 


Endorsement for Program for Inter- 
national Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1961 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 


mend to the attention of our colleagues 


the following statement of the Citizens’ 

Committee for International Develop- 

ment, dated July 10, 1961. 

We will soon be considering this most 
important proposal and it is my hope 
that the administration will be able to 
count all of the Members of this body 
on its side in the aspect of the struggle 
for freedom that our foreign aid pro- 
gram represents. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, JULY 10, 1961 
Our purpose in meeting with the President 

today was to give him our personal pledge 


and tell him of our conviction that the 


American people do accept the challenge to 
carry out to the fullest measure of their abil- 
ity the responsibilities imposed on our citi- 
zenry in this critical decade. 

Specifically, we informed the President of 


this committee’s abiding. confidence that the 


United States must maintain an effective pro- 
gram for economic and social development, 
as well as military aid, to other less developed 
nations which are seeking to develop the well 
being of their peoples in peace and freedom, 


and to advance their security. We believe | 


that the security of this country, as well as 
the peace of the world, depend on a compre- 
hensive efficiently operated foreign aid pro- 
gram, & program of a size and scope conso- 
nant with our responsibilities as the leader 
in the nineteen sixties of the free peoples of 
the world. 
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To this end, the citizens’ committee en- 
dorses the program for international devel- 
opment which has been submitted to Con- 
gress by the present administration as the 
most effective program that can be devised 
within the context of sound economic policy. 

It is our belief that the reasons which im- 
pelled our Nation to establish a program per- 
mitting other free nations to share our 
progress and maintain their strength, in free- 
dom, are even more compelling now than in 
the days of our earlier foreign-aid operations, 
in the days of the Marshall plan, point 4, 
mutual assistance, and ICA. | 

The challenge to the free world, political, 
military, and economic, sharply increases 


week by week, even day by day. The to-. 


talitarian forces of the world are them- 
selves expanding their own programs of aid 
and sending thousands of trained techni- 
cians, along with other forms of exploitation. 
Any withdrawal or reduction of the efforts 
of the United States in this field would be 
an abandonment of our responsibility, a 
demonstration of unconcern for the weal of 


free men, and an immeasurably dangerous 


threat to our own security and democratic 
way of life. 

This committee points with pride to the 
notable successes of past programs through 
which we have assisted in the rebirth of a 
free and strong Europe, in the development 
of less privileged nations into societies that 
can with realism look forward to economic 
and political stability. 

Our attention must now be focused on 
maintaining these successes and achieving 
new gains. We must focus not on weakness 
in the administration of foreign aid programs 


_ of the past. These weaknesses can be sub- 


stantially mitigated by the determination to 
do so, expressed by the President, and by the 
steps now being taken to improve both over- 
all administration and personnel selection by 


the new agency proposed under the Presi- 


dent’s plan and reflected in the current leg- 
islation. These moves, combined with the 
proposed planning of foreign aid on a cotin- 
try-to-country basis, will go far toward cor- 
rection of the causes for criticism in the 
past. 

We agree with the President that the an- 
nual appropriation machinery, through 
which foreign aid has been made possible in 
the past, seriously impairs the effectiveness 
of our development efforts. Our agreement 
stems from our own experiences in our pri- 


vate activities—business, labor, and com- 


munity management. Accordingly, we sup- 


port a modernized, business-type approach 


to foreign aid, pointing toward long-term 


development programs and the elimination | 


of ineffective commitments to meet annual 


‘fiscal year deadlines. This can be achieved 


without sacrificing the safeguards of the an- 
nual review of the operations of the program 
by the Congress. We are sure that the long- 


term authority, under the new legislation, 


will permit more economic and effective plan- 
ning with a maximum degree of self-help and 
sustained reform commitments on the part 
of the recipient nations. 

This committee notes the fact that at 
present, a major part of all foreign aid is 
spent in the United States for materials and 
services and that the percentage of funds 
spent in this country is expected to reach 80 
percent. We commend this objective as min- 
imizing the outflow of dollars under the pro- 
gram, with its salutary effect on our balance 
of payments, as well as directly providing 
substantial employment in the United States. 


We believe that the program for interna- 
tional development and the legislation cur- 
rently before the Congress is sound in aim 
and purpose. There is no effective alterna- 
tive to this program. Whether we maintain 
our position and leadership in this area or 
not, those who would destroy freedom 


~ 
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throughout the world will continue their 
programs. We can ill afford, either out of 
our own economic and security interests, or 
equally important, out of our concern for 
the peoples in the developing nations of the 
world, to leave a vacuum to be filled un- 
hindered by the forces of mass aggression and 
destruction of individual rights and freedom. 

We invite—yes, we urge—all Americans of 
whatever political affiliation to join us in 
support of this program. We urge every 
citizen to recognize and accept his obligation 


to assure that this generation of Americans 


will have successfully carried out its respon- 

sibilities to our heritage, to our way of life 

and to our freedom-loving friends ——— 

out the world. 

OFFICIALS OF THE CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


COMMITTEE OFFICERS 


Chairman: Warren Lee Pierson, chairman 
of the executive committee, Trans World 
Airlines. 

Treasurer: Daniel W. Bell, chairman of the 
board, American Security & Trust Co. 

Assistant treasurer: Paul J. Seltzer, vice 
president, American Security & Trust Co. 

Executive director: John J. O’Shea, assist- 
ant to the chairman, Bankers Securities 
Corp. 

VICE CHAIRMAN 

Hon. Eugenie Anderson, former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Denmark, Minnesota. : 

-Hon. William Benton, chairman of the 
board, Encyclopedia Britannica, New York. 

_ Thomas D. Cabot, chairman, Cabot Corp., 
Boston, Mass. 

O. Roy Chalk, president, D.C. Transit Sys- 
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Myron M. Cowen, former U.S. Ambassador 
to Australia, Belgium, the Philippines. 

Malcolm 8S. Forbes, editor and publisher, 
Forbes, Inc., New York. 

Albert M. Greenfield, honorary 
Bankers Securities Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alfred M. Gruenther, former Supreme Al- 
lied Commander in Europe, Washington, D.C. 

Murray D. Lincoln, chairman, Nationwide 
Insurance Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Sol M. Linowitz, chairman, Xerox Corp., 
Rochester, N.Y. 

George Meany, president, AFL-CIO, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

William 8S. Paley, chairman of the board, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., New 
York. 

Howard C. Petersen, president, FPidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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committee, American Express Co., New York. 

Mrs. Mary G. Roebling, president, Trenton 
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a National Trade Policy, Washington, D.C. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


the officers and— 
bert S. Benjamin, chairman, United 
Artists Corp., New York. 
Everett N. Case, president, Colgate Uni- 
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Alfred H. Edelson, president, Rytex Co., 
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Albert J. Hayes, president, International 
Association of Machinists, Washington, D.C. 

Walter Hochschild, chairman of the board, 
American Metal Climax, Inc., New York. 

David Karr, president, Fairbanks-Whitney 
Corp., New York. 

Mrs. Oswald Lord, former U.S. delegate to 
United Nations. 

John Murphy, consultant, Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton, Washington, D.C. 

Thomas S. Nichols, chairman, Olin Mathie- 
son Corp., New York. 

Ross Pritchart, chairman, Political Science 
Department, Southwestern at Memphis. 

Walter Reuther, president, AFL-CIO, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Ezra Zilkha, president, Zilkha & Sons, New 
York. 
| COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

C. Alexander, chairman, Morgan 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York City. 

S. C. Allyn, chairman, National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Gustave G. Amsterdam, president, Bankers 
Securities Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

George S. Armstrong, chairman, George S. 
_ Armstrong & Co., Inc., New York City. 

Jefferson A. Beaver, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mrs. Rachel Bell, Committee for a National 
Trade Policy, Washington, D.C. 
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Hon. Charles F. Brannan, former Secretary 
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A. Marvin Braverman, attorney, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

George R. Brown, chairman, United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Boston, Mass. 

Raymond Buck, chairman and president, 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co.’s, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

William A. Calvin, president, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
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Kansas City, Kans. 

Edward W. Carter, Broadway-Hale Stores, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hung Wo Ching, president, Aloha Air- 
lines, Inc., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Walker L. Cisler, president, the Detroit 
Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Paul F. Clark, chairman, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 

Benjamin V. Cohen, attorney, Washington, 
DC. 

William Cohen, attorney, Louisville, Ky. 

Joseph E. Cole, president and chairman, 
Cole National Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

John T. Connor, president, Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N.J. 

. John P. Cunningham, chairman of the 
board, Cunningham & Walsh, New York City. 

Donald David, chairman, executive com- 
mittee, the Ford Foundation, New York 
City. 

William L. Day, chairman, First Pennsyl- 
vania Banking & Trust, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sherwood Egbert, Studebaker-Packard 
Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

Dr. Milton Elsberg, president, Drug Fair, 
Arlington, Va. 

Ray R. Eppert, president, Burroughs Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Hon. Edward H. Foley, Foley & Lynch, 
Washington, D.C. 

Morris Forgash, US. Freight Co., New 
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John M. Fox, executive vice ‘Sutcddiont, 
United Fruit Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr., president, the 
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Loring L. Gelbach, chairman and presi- 
dent, Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. B. Germany, president, Lone Star Steel 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

H. E. Gilbert, president, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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ite, Charlotte, N.C. 

Harry E. Gould, New York City. 

Dr. Mason W. Gross, president, Rutgers 
State University, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Victor Gruen, Victor Gruen Associates, 
New York City. 

Luther Gulick, president, Institute of 
Public Administration, New York City. 

' Bryce Harlow, former Special Assistant to 
President Eisenhower, Washington, D.C. 

Marion Harper, Jr., chairman and presi- 
dent, MeCann-Erickson, Inc., New York 
City. 

J. George Harrar, president, Rockefeller 
Foundation, New York City. 

Hon. George M. Harrison, president, 
Brotherhood ot Railway Clerks, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Henry T. Heald, president, Ford Founda- 
tion, New York City. 

August Heckscher, director, the Twentieth 
Century Fund, New York City. 

Edward H. Heller, industrialist, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Conrad N. Hilton, president, Hilton Hotels 
Corp., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Mrs. Charles Hymes, president, National . 


Council of Jewish Women, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Claude A. Jessup, president, National 
Trailways Bus System, Charlottesville, Va. 

Devereux C. Josephs, New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., New York City. 

Joseph D. Keenan, international secretary, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Washington, D.C. 

James M. Kennedy, chairman, Revere Cop- 
per & Brass, Inc., New York City. 
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QO. A. Knight, president, Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers International Union, Den- 
ver, Colo. 
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ing Workers of America, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. Albert Lasker, New York City. 
Ralph Lazarus, president, Federated De- 
partment Stores, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Stanley Marcus, president, Neiman-Mar- 
cus, Dallas, Tex. 
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Frank E. Marsh, president, Bay Area Coun- 
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Calif. 

John F. Marten, president, Great Western 
Financial Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Maurice B. Mitchell, president, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Wilmette, Ill. 

Walter C. Nelson, president, the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Isadore Newman, II, president, Maison 
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Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Aksel Nielson, chairman, Title Guaranty 
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Mrs. E. Lee Ozbirn, president, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Washington, D.C. 

James G. Patton, president, National 
Farmers Union, Denver, Colo. 

Dr. John A. Perkins, president, University 
of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Don Petrie, vice president, Hertz Corp., 
New York City. 

Dwight Phillips, Phillips Construction Co., 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Paul Phillips, president, United Paper- 
makers & Paperworkers, Albany, N.Y. 
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Michael Safer, president, Capital Steel Co., 
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Martin E. Schwartz, president, Schwartz 
Paper Co., Muncie, Ind. 

John Sengstacke, publisher, Chicago, III. 

Milton J. Shapp, Jerrold Electronics Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Benjamin W. Shipman, attorney, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

John A. Sibley, chairman, Trust Co. of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 


Grant G. Simmons, president, Simmons | 
Co., New York City. 


Roger Sonnabend, president, Hotel Corp. 
of America, Boston, Mass. 

Philip Sporn, president, American Electric 
Power Service Corp., New York City. 

William Stern, president, Dakota mation 
Bank, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Edward Durell Stone, New York City. 

Oskar Stonorov, architect, Philadelphia, 
Pa. m 
Edwin J. Thomas, chairman, the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Mrs. S&S. Lennard Thomas, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

William Tolley, chancellor, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N.Y. 

A. Van Hassel, chairman, Magor Car 
Corp., Clifton, 

Jerry Voorhis, executive director, Co- 
operative League of the USA, Chicago, Il. 

Kenneth N. Watson, Jones, Kreeger & Co., 
Washington, D.C. 

Sidney J. Weinberg, Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
New York City. 


Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., chairman, Pitney- 


Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 

Hon. Claude R. Wickard, president, Fair- 
acre Farms, Inc., Camden, Ind. 

Morris Wolf, former general counsel for 


_FOA, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hon Stanley Woodward, Washington, D.C. 


H. Zinder, president, H. Zinder & Associates, © 


Inc., Washington, D.C. 


Dallas Has Become a Great City Through 
the Efforts of Its People and Its Busi- 
ness Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
who are fortunate enough to be from 
Big D never apologize for pointing with 
pride to the accomplishments of our 
great city. It is no accident that Dallas 
is one of the most thriving, forward 
looking communities in the world. This 
result has been achieved through the 
sweat and toil and daring of its people 
through the years. The people of Dallas 
are inspired with the philosophy which 
made our country great, the spirit of our 
forefathers who dared to do and who 
were unafraid of hard work and of tire- 
less individual effort to bring about the 
fulfillment of their dreams of progress. 
This spirit, which underlies the great 

works of Dallas, is reflected in the city’s 
business and industrial leaders. Dallas 


has always been a great center of activity | 
and now, as we come full scale into the 
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space and electronics age, Dallas is again 
in the lead as one of the Nation’s out- 
standing centers of the electronics indus- 
try. How Dallas does it is told in the 
following editorial from the Dallas Times 


Herald, one of our outstancing news- 


papers: 
ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY BECOMES BIG FACTOR 
In ECONOMY 


Dallas economy at various times has been 
based on a number of different things. 

In the beginning this became a city be- 
cause the crossing of two railroads assured 
its future as a distribution center. That 
status has been improved with more rail 
service, a network of highways and excellent 
air service. _ 

Other key factors in the changing Dallas 
economy have been cotton, petroleum, in- 
surance, banking and finance, aircraft manu- 
facturing, and the garment and fashion 
industry. 

Most recent addition to the economy has 
been the buildup of an electronic industry. 

Still the newest of our major industries, 
it turns out products with an annual value 
of more than a quarter billion dollars and 
employs nearly 17,000 persons with an an- 
nual payroll of nearly $100 million. Today 
Dallas is by far the most important elec- 
tronics industrial center in the State and 
the outlook for the industry here in the 
space age is very bright. 

Many cities are built because of a great 
natural advantage—a river, a harbor, min- 
eral deposits or the like. Dallas was not. 

It is true that this was the center of a 
great cotton producing area. But other cities 
were equally well situated to become great 
cotton centers. No oil is produced in Dallas 
County, but this is an important petroleum 
company headquarters center. Highways, 
railroads and air traffic were built because 


of the city. 


The aircraft industry here got a good start 
at the beginning of World War II partly be- 
cause of good flying weather and partly be- 
cause of Dallas location with reference to 
distance from the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts. 

But there was no particular reason why 
this should have become an outstanding in- 
surance center, a banking and saeco 
center or an electronics center. 

Human resources and human effort rath 
than natural advantages have made this 


possible. 


Implications and and Problems” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Members an article from the University 


of Florida Law Review, entitled “Agri- — 


cultural Zoning in Florida: Its Implica- 
tions and Problems.” This article was 
written by one of the outstanding mem- 
bers of the Florida bar, Mr. James S. 
Wershow, of Gainesville, and I feel that 
this splendid discussion on agricultural 
zoning, which is of current importance 
throughout the country, will prove of 
great interest to my fellow Members of 
Congress and the public. 


The article follows: 
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AGRICULTURAL ZONING IN PLorma—Its 
CATIONS AND PROBLEMS * 


(By James S. Wershow *) 


Countryside U.S.A. is changing. The 
urban sprawl, intensified by America’s pop- 
ulation explosion, is bringing new neighbors 
to farming communities—neighbors who 
work in the cities. 

The lure of cheap land and low tax as- 
sessments has brought forth a flock of spec- 
ulative builders and subdividers. Good 
roads and automobiles permit the urban 
population to spread over the countryside. 
Suburbanization reaches out for many 
miles, bringing into rural communities scat- 
tered homes and subdivisions, business cen- 
ters and strip commercial areas, and indus- 
tries and part-time farms. In the interest of 
all concerned this shift from agricultural 
use of land to urban use should be con- 
ducted in an orderly manner. Planned de- 
velopment, however, seems to be the excep- 
tion; haphazard growth and idle land too 
often prevail, creating serious problems of 
taxation, utilities, and transportation. 
These problems, especially taxation, are par- 
ticularly vexing to the agriculturist. His 
land, which formerly was useful only as a 
farm, becomes more valuable each year as 
residential and commercial developments 
encroach upon it. As a natural conse- 
quence, its assessed valuation may rise to 
the point that the land can no longer be 
used profitably for farming. The farmer is 
thus forced to sell his property to others 
who will subdivide it into smaller segments, 
on which the tax burden can more easily be 
borne. Attempts to solve this problem 
through legislation have become prevalent 
in recent years.2 The purpose of this article 
is to show how this transition has affected 
the farmer, to discuss the validity and effec- 
tiveness of Florida’s statutory remedy for 
the problem of increasing taxes, and to point 


out certain corrective measures that should 


help to alleviate the problem. 
THE NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Any discussion of the means of protecting 


farmland from urban sprawl should be 
prefaced by a consideration of whether there 
is a need to conserve the land. On a na- 
tionwide basis, land in farm production has 
remained rather constant since 1920, while 
the population has expanded tremendously.‘ 
Between 1920 and 1953 approximately 400 
million acres were farmed each year. Dur- 
ing the same period the population of the 
United States increased from 105 million to 
160 million, and average food consumption 
rose by more than 30 pounds per person 
annually over the rate prior to World War 
II. The farmer has had to meet the result- 


ant problem of feeding an increasing popu- 


lation on a decreasing amount of land per 
person by increasing his productivity 


through more efficient and more scientific 


operations, 
It may seem, because farm surplus is pres- 


ently a national problem, that the conversion 


of farmland to nonfarm use is actually not 
a problem. A consideration of projected 
population estimates, some as high as 228 
million by 1975,5 destroys this illusion and 
indicates the necessity for positive action. 
The fact that there are large tracts of un- 
used land does not mean that there is no 
problem. Other factors, such as location, 
weather, water, soil type, and fertility, must 
be considered. Most other uses of land are 
not as demanding as is agriculture in all 
these things. The time has come to begin 
solving the matter of land utilization. 


Federal,* State, and county governments 
have all recognized the need for programs to 
preserve land for agricultural use. Aesthetic 
circles have also been concerned to prevent 
the rape of America’s forests and farms by 
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speculative builders who move into the coun- 
tryside in search of cheap land.’ Expansion 
of research and educational programs by 
State universities, agricultural experiment 
stations and extension services, and private 
organizations indicates the realization that 
no matter how efficient a farm operation may 
be or how much science is applied, the base 
of life is still the soil. The conclusion to 
be drawn is that it is imperative that much 
consideration be given to the co ation of 
farmlands. | 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
separated the serious and costly urban-agri- 
cultural conflicts generated by urban en- 
croachment on rural land into the following 
problem groups: * (1) Excessive taxes result- 
ing from a shifting of development and pub- 
lic service costs to farm taxpayers, (2) the 
adverse effects of nonfarm land uses on 
agricultural plants and operations, and (3) 


-Objections of nonfarm people to certain 


farming activities and practices. The avoid- 
ance of these conflicts and their correspond- 
ing problems is of principal importance to 
the farming industry. Anything other than 
positive action through rural zoning will 
invite unguided urban encroachment. Ru- 
ral zoning works at the very source of the 
problem by separating agricultural from 
nonagricultural uses. The desirable degree 
of separation varies with the locality; the 
use of particular zoning tools will be guided 


by local objectives. 


LEGISLATION IN OTHER JURISDICTIONS 


The two most active States in the field of 
rural zoning for the protection of agricul- 
tural interests have been Minnesota and 
California. The Minnesota statute * provides 
that land rural in character but not used 
for agricultural purposes is to be assessed 
at 33% percent of its full value; land used 
for agricultural purposes, at 20 percent; and 
all other land at 40 percent. 

California has several statutes included in 
its general real property tax legislation.” 
The reason for the enactment of the statutes 
is found in the fact that only 10 percent of 
California’s 100 million acres is tillable, and 
only 3 percent is high-class soil. At the 
present time the urban population occupies 
roughly 4 percent of the State’s area. In- 
cluded in this 4 percent is half of what was 
the finest agricultural land in the State 10 
years ago. California’s long range goal is 
to retain the agricultural contribution to 
its economy. One method of accomplishing 
this is to set aside permanently the best 
land for agricultural production. 

During tHe past 7 years California has 
taken several steps toward the accomplish- 
ment of this goal. The enactments could 
well be called a statutory green-belt pro- 
gram. In 1953 a statute was passed estab- 
lishing an inclusive agricultural classifica- 
tion of land as part of the county zoning 
ordinances.” In 1955 the legislature passed 
the Agricultural Extension Act, exempting 
agriculturally zoned land from annexation 
to a city without the owner’s consent.“ In 
1957 the legislature went further and in- 
structed tax assessors, in assessing land pre- 
viously zoned for agricultural purposes, to 
take into consideration only its value for 
agricultural use.* In 1959 a statute was 
passed allowing Counties to purchase inter- 
ests in real property in order to preserve 


lands suitable for agricultural and recrea- 


tional development and to lease the land 
back to the original owner. 

Even with all these statutes, however, the 
California agriculturist has not, in all casés, 
had his land assessed by the use of valua- 
tion factors relevant to agricultural use only. 
The statute pertaining to assessments * con- 
tains a clause that allows operation of the 
preferential assessment process only when 
“there is no reasonable probability” of the 
removal or modification of the zoning re- 
striction within the near future. Experience 


~ 
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has shown that this statute will be of little 


real benefit to the California agriculurist 
who is surrounded by subdivisions.” Insuch 
instances the tax assessor will find it diffi- 
cult to say that there is “no reasonable prob- 
ability” that the agriculturist will not suc- 
cumb to the overtures of the subdividers, 
the annexing city, or both. To remedy this 
situation the California legislature recently 
passed a statute * authorizing county plan- 
ning commissions to adopt interim agricul- 
tural zoning as an emergency measure and 
permitting them to zone land so as to pre- 
clude it from losing its exclusive agricultural 
tax classification. The constitutionality of 
zoning under this statute will depend upon 
the protection it affords the public safety, 
health, and welfare.” Normally a court will 
not go behind a declaration of emergency 
and public purpose by a governmental body 
or substitute its own opinion as to whether 
an emergency does in fact exist.” Such 
declarations are conclusive upon the courts 
unless no statement of fact is included in 


' the zoning ordinance showing the emergency 


to exist, or unless the facts intended to in- 
dicate the necessity of action are obviously 
insufficient to constitute an emergency.” 
Accordingly, in considering each petition, 
the commission must satisfy itself that a 
true emergency within the provisions of the 
statute exists. 

Maryland also has realized the vital ne- 


cessity of solving problems created by the 


urban sprawl. The Maryland law has stirred 
up much controversy. As originally enacted 
in 1956, it provided that “lands which are 
actively devoted to farm or agricultural use 
shall be assessed on the basis of such use, 
and shall not be assessed as if subdivided 
or on any other basis.” In 1957 the law 
was repealed and reenacted to read: * 

“Lands which are actively devoted to farm 
or agricultural use shall be assessed on the 
basis of such use, and shall not be assessed 
as if subdivided or on any other basis. The 
State tax commission shall have the power 
to establish criteria for the purposes of de- 
termining whether lands subject to assess- 
ment under this subsection are actively de- 
voted to farm or agricultural use by the 
adoption of rules and regulations. Such 
criteria shall include, but shall not be limited 
to, the foliowing: 

“1. Zoning applicable to the land. 

“2. Present and past use of the land in- 
cluding land under the soil bank provisions 
of the Agricultural Stabilization Act of the 
US. Government. 

“3. Productivity of the land including 
timberlands and lands used for reforesta- 
tion. 


“4. The ratio of farm or agricultural use. 


as against other uses of the land.” 

The law became effective on June 1, 1957. 
On January 19, 1960, the Maryland Court of 
Appeals declared the law unconstitutional 
because it failed to meet two requirements 
of a valid tax exemption—reasonableness and 
public purpose. A month after the opinion 
was released a motion for reargument was 
granted and the opinion was recalled. How- 
ever, on reargument, the original decision 
was reaffirmed. 

In March 1960 the Maryland Legislature 
adopted a proposed amendment to the State 
constitution stating that “the legislature 
may provide that land actively devoted to 
farm or agriculture shall not be assessed 
as if subdivided or on any other basis.” ~ 
This amendment is subject to approval by 
the voters. At the same time, legislation 


‘was adopted to repeal and reenact the afore- 
' mentioned statute and to clarify the public 
purpose to be served. In its present form — 


it provides: * 
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. “Farm or agriculture use-lands which are 
actively devoted to farm or agricultural use 
shall be assessed on the basis of such use, 
and shall not be assessed as if subdivided or 
on any other basis, it being the intent of the 
general assembly that the assessment of 
farmland shall be maintained at levels com- 
patible with the continued use of such land 
for farming and shall not be adversely 
affected by neighboring land uses of a more 
intensive nature. 
hereby declares it to be in the general public 
interest that farming be fostered and encour- 
aged in order to maintain a readily available 
source of food and.dairy products close to the 
metropolitan areas of the State, to encourage 
the preservation of open spaces as an amenity 
necessary to human welfare and happiness, 
and to prevent the forced conversion of such 
open space to more intensive uses as a re- 


sult of economic pressures caused by the as- 


sessment of land at a rate or level incom- 
patible with the practical use of such land 
for farming.”’ | 

The same law authorized the State tax 
commission to establish criteria for judg- 
ing whether farms that “appear to be ac- 
tively devoted to farm or agricultural use 
are in fact bona fide farms and qualify for 
assessment under this. subsection.” This 
bill was approved on March 23, 1960, and as 
of June 30, 1960, had not been subjected 


to court test. 


Several other States are considering legis- 
lation dealing with the assessment problem. 
Oregon introduced a bill in its senate at- 
tempting to define the true cash value of real 
property used principally for farming.” 


Similarly, the State of Washington has passed 


a joint resolution that “lands which are 
actively devoted to farm or agricultural use 
shall be assessed on the basis of such use and 


shall not be assessed on any other basis.” 


Connecticut also has moved in this direc- 
tion.” Similar bills have been introduced in 
the legislatures of Illinois," New Jersey,” 
and Nevada.* 

FLORIDA STATUTE 193.201 

In 1959, upon the urging of the agricul- 
tural interests in the State and because of 
its own recognition of the problem created 
by the urban sprawl, the Florida legislature 
enacted section 193.201. The apparent rea- 
soning behind the passage of this act * rec- 
ognizes the importance of the economic bene- 
fit that the State of Florida receives from 
agricultural activities. One of the serious 
agricultural problems in the State today is 
caused by recent real estate development 
that has tended to increase real property tax 
assessment on agricultural lands to unreal- 
istic and unfair proportions. It is alleged 
that agricultural production, which is so 
important to the economy of the State, will 
thus be “taxed out of existence.”* Section 
193.201 provides: . 

“1. The board of county commissioners 
of any county in the State is hereby author- 
ized and empowered in its discretion to zone 
areas in the county exclusively used for agri- 
cultural purposes as agricultural lands; pro- 
vided said lands have been used exclusively 
for agricultural purposes for 5 years prior to 
such zoning. 

“2. In the event that the board of county 
commissioners zone said lands as provided 
in subsection (1) then the board shall notify 
the tax assessor on or before November 1 and 
the tax assessor shall immediately after Jan- 
uary 1 of the succeeding year prepare and 
certify to the board of county commission- 
ers a list of lands in the county so zoned as 
agricultural lands. 

“3. The board of county commissioners 
shall examine said list and classification of 
such lands submitted by the tax assessor 
and shall make such reclassification as shall 
be appropriate or justified, and as reclassi- 
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fied shall zone such lands in the county for 
tax purposes only as agricultural. 

“4. For the purpose of this section, ‘agri- 
cultural lands’ shall include horticulture, 
floriculture, viticulture, forestry, dairy, live- 
stock, poultry, bee and all forms of farm 
products and farm production. 

“5. The county tax assessor in assessing 
such lands so zoned and exclusively used for 
agricultural purposes as described and listed 
shall consider no factors other than those 
relative to such use. The tax assessor in 
assessing land within this class shall take 
into consideration the following use factors 
only: The cost of the property as agricul- 
tural land, the present replacement value 
of improvements thereon, quantity and size 
of the property, the condition of said prop- 
erty, the present cash value of said property 
as agricultural land, the location of said 
property, the character of the area or place 
in which said property is located and such 
other agricultural factors as may from time 
to time become applicable. 

“6. The board shall keep a record of such 
lands so zoned for tax purposes only and 
restricted for agricultural lands and shall 
remove such zoning restrictions whenever 
lands so zoned are used for any other pur- 
poses.” 

In essence this statute allows the boards 
of county commissioners in the various 
counties the option of either adopting or 
failing to adopt the provisions set out in the 
statute.** There is no State agency, board, 
or department designated by the statute to 
have control over the commissioners’ action; 
rather the matter is purely one of local 
option and concern. To come under the 
provisions of the statute lands must have 
been used exclusively for agricultural pur- 
poses for 5 years. : 

| Constitutionality 


Any study of section 193.201 requires a 
consideration of whether the classification 
of land for purposes of ad valorem property 
taxes is proper with reference to U.S. and 
Florida constitutional provisons. 

The Florida constitutional provisions re- 
quiring uniformity and equality of taxation ®” 
have been held to apply only to the rate of 


taxation and to have no relation to property 


valuation." Section 193.201 concerns itself 
only with the valuation or assessment of 
agricultural lands; it does not directly con- 
trol the tax rate on the land. However, the 
Florida constitution does provide that the 
legislature shall prescribe such regulations 
as shall secure a just valuation of all prop- 
erty.” A strong argument could therefore 
be made that the prescribed statutory classi- 
fication separating agricultural lands from 
other lands in the county is unjust. It is 
evident that the definition of agricultural 
lands contained in this staute “ leaves much 
to be desired from the standpoint of definite- 
ness and practical enforcement.“ 

The Florida Supreme Court has held that 
classification for the purpose of property 
tax legislation may be made with reference 
to similarity of situations, circumstances, 
and convenience to best serve the public in- 
terest. The court has also held that the 
constitutional provisions requiring uniform 
and equal tax rate and just valuation con- 
template rather than forbid property classi- 
fications.“ The test as to the validity of 
the classification has also been held to be 
good faith rather than wisdom.“ There is, 
however, a general conflict regarding what 
constitutes a reasonable classification of 
property for purposes of ad valorem taxa- 
tion. A Florida statutory provision relating 
to the classification and grouping of lands 
has been held valid in light of all the pro- 
visions of the United States and Florida con- 
stitutions.“ Classifications in other juris- 


dictions, however, have been held invalid as 


unreasonable when the volume per acre was 
made the test of taxability of timber; “ un- 
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planted real property used for agricultural 
purposes was classified differently from im- 
proved land or land divided into blocks or 
lots; “7 and favoritism was given, over non- 
forest land, to the raising of forest prod- 
ucts.* 

The United States and Florida constitu- 
tions provide that no person shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law.“ This clause of the 
United States Constitution is not intended 
to hamper the States in the discretionary 
exercise of their governmental powers s0 
long as private rights are not arbitrarily in- 
The constitutional guarantee of 
due process requires merely that all statutes 
shall operate alike upon all persons in similar 
circumstances; if a statute arbitrarily or un- 
justly discriminates among persons, due 

may be violated.™ 

It has been argued that section 193.201 
provides a special tax concession to owners 
of agricultural lands and that owners of sub- 
stantially similar land will be discriminated 
against if they do not receive this same con- 
cession. Moreover, since the language in the 
statute is so broad, any land in production 
for 5 years in a county that adopts the 
statute will probably receive the tax con- 
cession. A constitutional question arises 
from the broad language of the statute.” 
There are several loopholes allowing the spe- 
cial tax concession to be obtained by land- 
owners other than farmers in agricultural 
production. A brief look at the subsection 


that defines agricultural lands®™ discloses 


that it is vague and ambiguous. The statute 
does not state how much of the land must 
be cultivated or to what extent it must be 
used. It would be a simple matter for real 
estate investors who own land previously 
used for agricultural purposes to fence an 
extensive area and purchase .a few cattle or 
beehives and thus seemingly comply with 
the present definition of “agricultural lands” 
so that they could receive the special tax 
concession .™ 

The improper administration of such a 


clause could easily bring about arbitrary and» 


discriminatory land classifications. When 
laws passed by the State are seen to have a 
reasonable relation to a proper legislative 
purpose, however, and are neither arbitrary 
nor discriminatory, the requirement of sub- 
stantive due process is satisfied. 

From the standpoint of procedural due 
process, there is required a law which hears 
before it condemns, which proceeds upon in- 
quiry, and renders judgment only after a 
trial. The most important element of pro- 
tection afforded by the due process clauses 
of the State and Federal constitutions is 
procedural due process.” The rights em- 
braced can be reduced to the single require- 
ment of an opportunity to be heard. This, 
however, includes the requirements of notice 
and hearing in appropriate proceedings by 
a competent tribunal.™ 

Deprivation of procedural due process, 
with the resulting unconstitutionality, is the 
most persuasive argument that can be made 
against this statute; it makes no provisions 
for hearing or public discussion concerning 
the use of the land to be classified. In fact, 
the owner of the land is required to take no 
active part in the classification of his land. 

Is Section 193.201 a Green-Belt Statute? 

The term “green belt” is correctly applied 
to a statute that is a general zoning ordi- 
nance for rural areas; it provides an overall 
land use plan serving as an instrument for 
the conservation and preservation of agri- 
cultural areas. This type of statute es- 
tablishes in a community a green belt—a 
strip of land that otherwise might be com- 
pletely developed for residential, business, 
or commercial uses.“ Because the soil in 
such an area is valuable for agricultural 
production, the property is restricted to cer- 
tain agricultural or recreational uses. In 
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return for the restriction the statute offers 
a tax reduction. 

To obtain green-belt zoning status the 
land must be changed from its existing 
classification by the zoning process. Zoning 
is derived from the police power®™ and is 
used for the general welfare of the com- 
munity. A change in zoning classification 
requires the tradtional rezoning process, 
which involves action by the proper govern- 
mental boards, request by the owner, and 
due public notice.™ 

Florida’s statute does not provide for 
public hearing, public notice, or action by 
the owner. It does not necessitate a per- 
manent restriction on the use of the land 
or special zoning.“ All that is required is 
that the land must have been used for the 
past 5 years exclusively for agricultural pur- 
poses. The owner must conform to the 
vague and indefinite definition of “agricul- 
tural lands.” 

The apparent reason for application of the 
term green belt to section 193.201 is that 
the preamble to the statute ™ contains lan- 
guage that could be applied in describing 
an actual green-belt statute. The context 
of the statute, however, does not resemble 
true green-belt laws. 

FLORIDA LAND INVENTORY 


The previously mentioned California 
statutes are similar to the Florida act in 
that they allow a special tax concession for 
agricultural lands. The California statutes 
were enacted to protect a very small per- 
centage of land that added significantly to 
the State’s economy. This land was unique 
and could not be replaced in other parts of 
the State where the demand for real estate 
development was less critical. 

There is some question whether this land 
situation exists in the State of Florida. At 
present an inventory is being conducted 
which should shed some light on the ques- 
tion of justification of the special tax con- 
cession in Florida.“ The following chart 
shows, in acres, data regarding Florida’s land 
inventory :” 


1954 1975 ! (pro- 
jected use) 
Cropland 
550, 000 874, 000 
1, 423, 000 1, 673, 000 
Pasture and range: 
1, 500, 000 , 000, 000 
3, 381, 000 1, 712, 000 
4, 881, 000 4, 712, 000 
ther: 
Urban buildup..:....._._- 1, 147, 000 1, 914, 000 
All other nonagricultural | 
2, 210, 000 1, 405, 000 
3, 357, 000 3, 319, 000 
34, 728, 000 | ? 33, 860, 000 
1 Projected use. 


2 The total land area in 1975 will be smaller than in. 


1954, primarily because of the inundation of 18,000 acres 
of forest land and 850,000 acres of other land. 


Since these figures ® are based on variables 


that may alter radically with the unprece-. 


dented population growth in Florida, it is 
well to remember that once agricultural land 
is devoted to other uses, such as residences, 
roads, or subdivisions, it cannot be easily 
reclaimed for agricultural purposes. It is 
important to note that Florida agriculture 
supplies much more than local needs. Citrus 
fruit, winter vegetables, and cattle are sub- 
stantial contributions to the Nation's food 
supply. Although it can be argued that 
Plorida has an abundance of undeveloped 
land, nevertheless soil condition, accessi- 
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bility, and other pertinent factors make its 

development on a realistic scale indefinite. 
CONCLUSION 3 

The relative newness of the Florida law 


and of similar statutes in other States pre- 
cludes a reliable prediction of its validity. 


However, if Florida is to continue its un- 


precedented growth without the hazards that 
have characterized its spasmodic earlier pe- 


Triods of development, it must come to grips 


with the basic problem of fi growth. 
A realistic look at the Florida tax structure 
indicates that the present system leaves much 
to be desired. The reliance upon ad valo- 
rem real property taxation has resulted in 
major inequities. The failure of the assess- 
ment process under the homestead exemp- 
tion has created a problem of great magni- 
tude. Special interest groups within the 
State make change difficult. 

In the present environment of rapid 
change, how effective will Florida’s new 
statute be? The developing economic pat- 
tern demands that agricultural lands be 
protected from unreasonable ad valorem 
taxation if they are to continue to make an 
important contribution to the State’s mone- 

status. Land, unlike other commodi- 
ties, cannot. be moved at will. The costs 
of developing prime land are high. Surely 
those who are willing to invest in agricul- 
tural enterprises should have the benefit of 
zoning protection adequate to insure their 
future growth and basic existence. The 
concept of taxation based on land use is not 
new. The basic philosophy behind the 
“‘green-belt statutes” is worthy of further 
consideration. ‘Too often the forces of hap- 
hazard growth dominate the scene and bring 
about results that are far from ideal. This 
statute represents an attempt to delineate 
a pattern that must be further developed 
if Florida is to have a well-balanced economic 
structure. The argument that certain pro- 
cedural aspects of the present statutes are 
unconstitutional, especially as they relate 
to the assessment procedure, merely side- 
steps the basic issue. Any statute that has 
its birth in the throes of legislative con- 
troversy is at best an approximation of what 
the sponsors of the bill really intended. 
Technical phraseology must give way to a 
broad understanding of the basic problem 


involved. Nevertheless, the statute repre- 


sents an attempt to bring order out of 
chaos—to solve the problem before it be- 
comes more acute. This statute could con- 
ceivably be declared unconstitutional by 
the courts on numerous procedural grounds, 
Yet this will not resolve the basic problem. 


- Legislative intent must be supplemented by — 


a firm policy decision from the courts to 
set the entire — in its proper 
perspective. 


1 The author acknowledges the valuable as- 
sistance of Edward H. Heller, LL.B. 1960, 
University of Florida, in the researching of 
this article. 
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5 See Solberg, “The Why and How of Rural 
Zoning,” U.S. Agriculture Information Bull. 
No. 196, p. 31 (Dec. 1958). 

* The Soil Conservation Act, 16 U.S.C. sec. 
590 (1958). 7 

7 See White,“A Plan To Save Vanishing US. 
Countryside,” Life, Aug. 17, 1959, p. 88. 

* Solberg, supra, note 3. 

* Minnesota Statute sec. 273.13 (1959). 


# California Government Code secs. 35009, 
65806; California Revenue and Tax Code sec. 
402.5. 
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"uSee “Conservation of Agriculture in 
Metropolitan Community,” Santa Clara 
County Planning Department, May 21, 1959. 

4 California Government Code, sec. 35009. 

Tbid. 

“California Revenue and Tax Code, sec 
402.5. 

% “Exclusive Agricultural Zoning,” Santa 
Clara County Planning Department. 

“California Revenue and Tax Code, sec 
402.5. . 

* Op. Att’y Gen. Cal. 57/219; Letter to the 
author from John H. Keith, Chief, Div. of 
Assess. Standards, California Board of Equal- 
ization, Nov. 5, 1959. 

% California Government Code, sec. 65806. 

” Davis vy. County of Los Angeles, infra, note 
18, provided that this was the test for the 
validity of zoining ordinances that intimate- 
ly concern the police power. 

*” Davis v. County of Los Angeles, 12 Cal. 
2d 412, 84 P. 2d 1034 (1938). 

Ibid. 

2 Maryland Laws 1956, ch. 9, sec 1 (17). 

% Maryland Laws 1957, ch. 680, sec. 1 (17) 
(b). 

“State Tax Comm’n v. Wakefield, 161 


A. 24 676 (Md. — 
* Maryland S. , Maryland Legislature 
H. 87, Maryland Legislature 

(1960). 


(1960). 

26 

“Ibid. See also Howie, “Assessment of 
Farm Land in Rural-Urban Fringe,” 22 Agric. 
Fin. Rev. 438, Sept. 1960. 

* Oregon S. 98, Oregon 50th Legislature 
(1959), amending Oregon Revised Statutes, 
secs. 308.205, 325 (1959), and declaring an 


® Washington S.J. Res. 18, 36th legislature 
(1959). 

* Connecticut S. 672, Connecticut Legis- 
lature, January sess. (1959). 

*Tilinois H. 404, 7ist general assembly 


(1959). 

New Jersey S. 81, New Jersey Legislature 
(1959). 

Nevada S. No. 54, Nevada Legislature 
(1960). 


*See Preamble, Florida Statutes An- 
notated, sec. 193.201 (Supp. 1959). 

Tbid. 

* This law has already been put into effect 
in Indian River County; see Florida Cattle- 


- man, October 1960, p. 50 B. 


* Florida Constitution, art. IX, sec. 1. 
% Schleman v. Connecticult Gen. Life Ins. 
Co., 151 Fla. 96, 9 So. 2d 197 (1942); City of Ft. 


‘Myers vy. Heitman, 148 Pla. 432, 4 So. 2d 871 


(1941); Rorick v. Reconstruction Fin. Corp., 
144 Fila. 539, 198 So. 494 (1940). 
* Florida Constitution, art. IX, sec. 1. 
Florida Statute, sec. 193.201 (4): “For the 
of this section, ‘agricultural lands’ 
shall include horticulture, floriculture, viti- 
culture, forestry, dairy, livestock, poultry, 
bee and all forms of farm products and farm 


production.” 
“An analysis of the legislative history of 


this act shows that the definition of agricul- 


tural lands came into being as a result of leg- 
islative compromise. 

@ Hayes v. Walker, 54 Fla. 163, 44 So. 747 
(1907). | 

# Ibid. 

“ State ex rel. Att’y Gen. v. City of Avon 
Park, 108 Fla. 641, 149 So. 409 (1933). 

“ Smithers v. North St. Lucie River Drain- 


age Dist.,.73 So. 24 235 (Fla. 1954) (statutory 


classification and grouping of marginal lands 
within a drainage district on the basis of 
benefits received held constitutional). 

“In re “ on of the Justices,” 84 N.H. 
557, 149 Atl. 321 (1930). 

“ Monaghan v. Lewis, 21 Del. 218, 59 Atl. 
948 (1905). 

“Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corp. v. 


‘Thomas, 386 Pa. 572, 9 A. 2d 727 (1989). 


“Fla. Constitution Declaration of Rights 
sec. 12;U.S. Const. amend. V. 
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5 See 4 Fla. Law and Prac., “Constitutional 
Laws” sec. 114 (1956). 

* See 6 Fla. Jur., “Constitutional Law” sec 
314 (1956). 

2 This language was inappropriately taken 
from a statute dealing with agricultural co- 
operatives, Fla. Stat. sec. 618.01 (1959). 

FPla. Stat. sec. 193.201 (4) (1959). 

* Again legislative compromise was respon- 
sible for the definition of agricultural lands. 

Fla. Jur., “Constitutional Law” sec. 312 
(1956). 

* Trustees of Dartmouth College v. Wood- 
ward, 17 US. (4 Wheat,) 518 (1819) (argu- 
ment of Daniel Webster); accord, State ex 
rel. Munch v. Davis, 143 Fla. 236, 196 So. 491 
(1940); Fiehe v. R. E. Householder Co., 98 Fla. 
627, 125 So. 2 (1929). 

See 6 Fla. Jur., eustonal Law sec. 
(1956). 

58 Tbid. 

“Exclusive Agricultural Zoning,” Santa 
Clara County Planning Dept. 

Ibid. 

*! See 6 Fla. Jur., “Constitutional Law” sec. 
163 (1956): “The police power includes any- 
thing which is reasonable, necessary, and ap- 
propriate to secure the peace, order, protec- 
tion, safety, good health, comfort, quiet, mor- 
als, welfare, propriety, convenience, and best 
interests of the public.” 

® See 6 Fla. Jur., “Constitutional Law”’ sec. 
196 (1956). : 

“Exclusive Agricultural Zoning,’ Santa 
Clara County Planning Department. 

* Although the word “zone” is used in sec. 
193.201, it is apparent that the legislature 
intended that agricultural lands be “zoned”’ 


only in the sense that lands used exclusively | 
‘for agricultural purposes be designated in a 


separate category or classification for pur- 
poses of ad valorem tax assessment. Letter 
from Richard W. Ervin, attorney general, to 
Darrey A. Davis, Oct. 21, 1959. 

© Fla. Stat. Ann. sec. 193.201 (Supp. 1959). 

“In the State of California only 10 per- 
cent of the land is arable; of this, 3 percent 
is high-class soil. During the last 10 years 
one-half of the high-class soil has been used 
in real estate development to the detriment 
of the economy of the State. See note, 9, 
supra. 

* Based on unpublished data used in the 
national inventory of soil and water conser- 
vation currently being conducted by the 
US. Department of Agriculture. The re- 
sults of this study will be published later. 

® The chart does not evaluate the agri- 
eultural usefulness of land not presently in 


production. 


Washington Sunday Star Editorially Rec-. 


ognizes Achievements of Hon. Chet 
Holifield, Chairman of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION oad REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have the privilege of inserting 
to your attention, and the attention of 
all my other distinguished colleagues, the 
following editorial which appeared in 


the Washington Sunday Star for Sun- 


day, July 30, 1961. I am especially 
pleased so to do because it manifestly 
bases its editorial philosophy in this 
article upon some of significant 


August 


statements and conclusions announced 


publicly and to this great Congress by 


my distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia, Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, Chair- 
man of the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. Speaker, the dedicated, intelligent, 
vigorous work of this distinguished Cali- 
fornian, Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, in 
this field, as well as in the others in 


which he is charged with responsibility, 


is so clearly of lasting import and signifi- 
cance to our beloved Nation I know you 
join with me in expression of pleasure 
that this Sunday Star has editorialized 
our distinguished colleague’s statements 


in this editorial set forth by saying, “‘the . 


conclusions are worth repeating”: 
Wuy Warr? 


In effect, in their latest testimony before 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, some of our most distin- 
guished scientists have merely confirmed the 
committee’s 1960 conclusions on the sub- 
ject. Accordingly, as summed up at that 
time by Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, head 
of the Senate-House group, the conclusions 
are worth repeating: 

“It appears from the testimony that for 
the next several years at least it will not be 
possible to detect and identify underground 
bomb tests whose seismic signals record the 


equivalent of nonmuffiled bomb explosions of 


20 kilotons or less. 

“Further, it appears that for this same 
time period, it will not be possible to detect 
muffied tests of 100 kilotons or more (up- 
wards, that is, of 100,000 tons of exploding 
TNT) set off deep underground in large cavi- 
ties.” 

As a matter of fact, in their latest appear- 
ance before the committee, the scientists 
have been altogether pessimistic as regards 
developing a reliable detecting system. That 
is to say, they have bluntly asserted that 
there is little or no possibility at present of 
working out trustworthy ways and means of 
safeguarding against clandestine under- 
ground or outer space nuclear’ shots. 
Actually, as of this very moment, the Krem- 
lin could be carrying out such potentially 
decisive experiments without our having 
the slightest awareness of them. 

These experiments could be of revolution- 
ary significance. They could have to do 
with the so-called neutron or death-ray 
bomb, and they could have to do, also, with 
antimissile missiles capable of destroying 
or neutralizing any rockets incoming 
from the enemy’s launching pads. Cer- 
tainly, considering the clear record of Soviet 
furtiveness and broken promises, they are 
experiments that the Kremlin could have 
been carrying out surreptitiously almost 
from the very day, nearly 3 years ago, that 
our country unwisely agreed to declare a 
moratorium on testing while seeking to work 
out an adequately policed ban on the whole 
business. Clearly, these possible clandestine 
shots by the Russians could give them a sig- 


nificant military advantage over us. 


All this, it seems to us, adds up to a fairly 
simple conclusion: The United States, even 
as it carries out the new defensive measures 
proclaimed by the President, should resume 
underground nuclear testing without fur- 
ther delay. Mr. Kennedy appears to be hesi- 
tant on the matter. But why? Why should 
our country wait any longer before resuming 
the kind of detonations that the Russians 
may have been staging clandestinely, off and 
on, for the past 3 years? 

In sum, given the utterly bleak record of 
the Kremlin’s innumerable broken pledges, 
why should any American continue to ac- 


cept an unpoliced ban on nuclear tests? 


The time has come for our Government, re- 
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gardiess of what might be the reaction of 


world opinion, to resume underground ex- 


perimental shots, and the sooner the better. 
Our very survival as a Nation Hei well 
depend upon it. 


Adm. Arleigh Burke Challenges America’s 
Courage in Speech at National Press 
Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great privilege to include as a part of 
my remarks, a speech delivered last 
Thursday before the National Press Club 
by Adm. Arleigh Burke. In his remarks 
Admiral Burke clearly sets forth the 
Communist challenge to our freedom and 
reminds us of the great heritage we are 
dedicated to protect through our willing- 
ness to sacrifice; to fight, and to die, if 
necessary to keep the world free. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY ADM. ARLEIGH BuRKE, U.S. NAvy 
(RETIRED), BEFORE THE NATIONAL PRESS 
CLuB, WASHINGTON, D.C., AuGusT 3, 1961 
It is a particularly great honor to be in- 

vited to talk before the National Press Club, 
for the members of the press through the 
years have proved themselves singularly ef- 
fective in safeguarding the fundamental 
values and institutions of the American way 
of life. I have had the privilege and the 
responsibility of speaking in this room on 
two previous occasions, and on each occa- 
sion I have been impressed, perhaps even 
more than you, with the importance of this 
forum. 


From the earliest days on record, the 


members of the press have been in the van. 


of the efforts to mold our Nation and to 
preserve its security. Indeed, even before 
our Nation became a reality, Peter Zenger— 
with courage and determination—scored an 
important victory for freedom in the Eng- 


lish Colonies. With the political freedom 


that was soon to follow, the press exerted 
a vast and continuous impact on the trend 
of our national affairs. The Federalist pa- 
pers, for example, had a tremendous in- 
fluence on the final form of our Constitu- 
tion and on its ultimate ratification. And 
surely, as our Nation grew, no group of men 
played a more important role in directing 
our attentions and energies than men like 
Greeley, Dana, Reid, and Pulitzer. 

Thus I feel greatly honored to have this 
opportunity to speak to the members of the 
press. You have inherited the proud tradi- 
tions of your profession, and you bear the 
grave responsibilities which those traditions 
impose. 

My own career in the naval service has 
now come to a close. After 42 years of 
duty—many years of peace, and some of 
war—I am starting my retirement with con- 
siderable anticipation. And I know my long- 
suffering wife shares that anticipation with 
me. There is no question that retirement 
brings with it a certain sense of relief. I’ve 
sailed with the Navy all my adult life, in 
fair weather and foul. And as I left her 
Tuesday, she still remained the finest fight- 
ing force the world has ever seen. I am 
confident she will move out smartly in the 
future, under the very able leadership of our 
new Chief of Naval Operations. 
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thing before anyone else; and real accom- 
plishment, in any society, is the father of 


I have left my naval duties in the hands 
of Admiral Anderson. But there are other 
responsibilities that I can never relinquish: 
the responsibilities that every citizen in our 
democracy faces. For no matter what our 
professions may be, no matter whether we 
are active or retired, each of us bears the 
responsibilities of his citizenship. Each of 
us carries his own share of the responsibili- 
ties that are fundamental to our concept 
of government—tresponsibilities that are 
dictated by conscience and directed by prin- 
ciples. These responsibilities are not 
unique to our era. My father and your 
fathers—all of our forbears—were required 

meet the same type of responsibilities. 
nd fortunately for this Republic, history 
shows that our forebears met them well, 
met them with wisdom and with the God- 
given strength that walks hand in hand 
with courage. 

Each age faces its own conflicts and its 
own challenges. But the fundamental fact 
of our age, a fact blurred neither by sym- 
bolism nor by rhetoric, is that the future 
of the free world, the conditions of human 
life for years to come, are being determined 
now. The fate of our country—the future 
existence of our way of life—depends on 
what we as a nation, what we as individual 
citizens are willing to do today. That is 
why I would like to discuss briefly some of 
the forces at work in this troubled world, 
and how those forces may well affect the 
lives of our own generation and of genera- 
tions to follow. Now, I’m not really going 
to say anything new about those forces this 
afternoon. Nor will I advocate anything 
you don’t already believe. But I do want 
to give added emphasis to the seriousness 
of the present world situation and to the 
tremendous importance of our taking the 
steps that President Kennedy called for last 
week. 

Clearly astride our path toward a world 
of justice and order stands the relentless 
force of communism, a godless ideology 
that finds its seat of power and its center 
of control in the Soviet Union. Now one 


thing is most apparent about the leaders of 


the Soviet Communist state today. They 
have become confident—vrey confident. 
And with their confidence they have 
developed arrogance. That is why they are 
talking tough; that is why Khrushchev has 
dared to challenge us over Berlin. The rea- 
son for this confidence is that some funda- 
mental changes have occurred in Soviet 
Russia, particularly in the last 5 or 6 years. 


Just a little over 40 years ago, commu- 
nism was virtually confined to a rented 
room in Zurich. When the _ Bolsehviks 
seized power they had nothing—certainly 
nothing to be proud of. In every area of 
the world there were countries with better 
industries, better schools, better farms, and 
better housing. The Communist leaders 
felt inferior—and they were inferior. But 


men like Lenin and Stalin were, above all, 


realists. They recognized this inferiority, 
and they developed programs to change 
matters. The fantastic cost of these pro- 
grams—not just in rubles, but in degrada- 
tion, deceit, and despair—was of no conse- 


quence. The Communist hierarchy readily 


accepted the law that “the end justifies the 
means.” Purges, , and persecution 
were integral parts of their 5-year plans. 
Yet these men were as diligent as they were 
ruthless. They worked hard, with concen- 
tration and great singleness of purpose; and 
now, in the last decade, their plans have 
begun to pay off. 

The Soviet emphasis on scientific training 
gave birth to sputnik, to lunik, and to their 
man in space. And this scientific skill, com- 
bined with espionage and dogged determina- 
tion, produced the Soviet missile capability: 
the rockets which Khrushchev so often 
rattles at the free world. For the first time 
in Soviet history, they accomplished some- 


confidence. The Communists now feel they 
are better than the rest of the world. 
That is one reason why they are confident. 
But there is another reason which is just 
as important. The 
watched their enemies in the West very 
closely. They have looked for signs of weak- 
ness: for weakness in our alliances, far 
weakness in our decisiveness, for weakness 
in our will. The Communists have probed 
the soul of the free world to see if we really 
practice what we preach, if we are really will- 
ing to stand up for principles—rather than 


merely spout pious platitudes. They have: 


watched our deeds and ignored our diction. 
And all too often they found us wanting, 


our words trailing off to inaction and our 


opulence expressing itself in complacency. 

Many of the Communist leaders do not 
believe that we in the United States will 
stand up for our principles. They do not 
believe that we will risk a fight for what we 
know is right. Menshikov has expressed this 


- attitude very clearly. He stated that “when 


the chips are down the American people won’t 
fight for Berlin.” He would like to promote 
such a notion. 

And so with a growing arrogance born of 
their own confidence and of our suspected 
weakness, Khrushchev has thrown the issue 
of Berlin in our faces. | 

But in considering Berlin it is extremely 
important that we recognize one fact. The 
future of the half city of Berlin, this “bone 
in Khrushchev’s throat,” is not an issue 
distinct and separate from the many other 
pressing international issues that confront 
our Nation. Berlin is isolated geographically, 
but politically, it is intimately related with 
everything else that is unfolding in the 
world: with the Communist aggressions in 
Laos and South Vietnam; with Communist 
exploitation of the situation in Cuba; and 
with the growing pressures throughout Latin 
America. The question of the freedom or 
slavery of West Berlin is a very‘real part of 
all our relations with the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

It is obvious that these relatfons are at 
present based on challange and response— 
whether that challenge and that response 
be in southeast Asia, in our own hemisphere, 
or in central Europe; and our willingness 
and ability to respond in one area is directly 
related to our willingness and ability to meet 
challenges in other areas. 

Even if Khrushchev had no chosen to 
confront us with this issue at this time and 
at this place; or if the issue of Berlin be- 
comes not a crisis but an unresolved ques- 
tion, we can be sure that the Communists 
will still continue to present us with other 
issues, at other times and other places, in 
their drive toward world empire. Sometimes 
these issues will be primiarily of a military 
nature. At other times they will be eco- 
nomic, or psychological, or political. But 
one thing is certain: The patterned policy 
of Communist pressure and conflict will 
continue at an accelerated rate as long as 
they can hope that such a policy will be 
rewarding. 

Naturally, of course, our attentions are 
now focused on Berlin. Our efforts and our 
energies are directed toward Berlin because 
the issue is related to far more than the 
hopes and aspirations of 2 million Berliners, 
far more than to the ultimate reunification 
of a free Germany. Berlin is a smybol—a 
symbol of freedom—safeguarded by Western 
unity and resolve. And the nature of our 
response can either strengthen that freedom, 
that unity, and that resolve—or it can bring 
an end to our united strength. Our treaties 


and treaty obligations are all in jeopardy, 


and should we vacillate or falter, the ulti- 
mate collapse of NATO—of SEATO and 
CENTO—of all our arrangemens for mutual 


security, could well be measured in cemisbastoie 7 


if not in weeks. 
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